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EDITORIAL PREFACE 


1 Jill UfPilcrs or tlii.H serica of volumcB on l]ie fbrnriji 

of relljfioua lifci in Inclii arc governed in lllcnr work by two 
inijjcltmg motives, 

k rPiey cnclcavoi]!' to 'vork in the aioccit and ayiupatlictic 
-i]iint of Eciencfi, They eJesiro to undtraLancI the iierple^tirtgly 
invofvcil developments of thoLi;jhl: find life in India and dia- 
pussionaccly Lo e^^cimaLc iheir Vniliio. They recognUc the 
futility of any sueh attempt to Lindcrstsnd and evaluate, 
nnlesM it gioiKKled in a Lhoi'ouglt hi&Lorical study of the 
phenomena rnv«iiH«atcd, In recognising Lins fact they do Jio 
more tliEin ahaie what is common ground among all njodci n 
a-hidents of rcliRion of ajiy I'epute. Jkit tllCy also believe tlmL 
it is llflCOSsary to set tlie practical sjde of each system in living 
relation to the beliefs and tfie liieraturej artd that, in thin 
regard, the Ctnsc and tCirech contact which they have eElch had 
tvilh Indian religious life ought to prove a source of valual>le 
light. For, until a clear understanding has Lrcen gaii^l of the 
practical iUrfluence c;;erted by the Itabils of w^orsiiip, hy (he 
pi'acticc of the asvjetic, devotional OJ- fKcnlt discipline, by the 
social organisation and hy the family s.ys[cm, the real impact 
of the faith upon the life of the individual and the community 
cannot he cstiniated ^ and, without the advantage of extended 
pcrsonfll intercourse, el trustworthy accoiEilt of Llio religious 
exiJertencc of a Cornmnnity can scarcely be achieved by even 
the roost careful student. 

11, They seek to set each form of Indian religion hy the side 
of Christianity in such a way that the reJationship may stand 
out clear. Jesus Christ has b&come to them the light of all 
f.hcir seeing, and they believe Him destined to he the tight of 
u 
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the world. They arc persu-nded that sooner or later the age¬ 
long quest of the Indian spirit for religious truth and power 
will find in Him at once its goat and a new starting-point, and 
they will be content if the preparation of this series contri¬ 
butes in the smallest degree to hasten this consummation. 
If tliere be readers to whom this motive is unwelcome, the* 
may be reminded that no man approaches the study of a 
religion without religious convictions, either positive or nqja- 
tivc: for both reader and writer, therefore, it is better that 
these should be explicitly stated at the outset. Moreover, 
even a complete lack of sympathy with the motive here 
acknowledged need not diminish a reader’s interest in follow¬ 
ing an honest and careful attempt to bring the religions of 
India into comparison with the religion which to-day is their 
only possible rival, and to which they laigely owe their pre¬ 
sent rMJticcablc and significant revival. 

It is possible that to some minds there may seem to be 
a measure of incompatibility between these two motives. 
The writers, however, feel otherwise. For them the second 
motive leinforccs the first: for they have found that he who 
would lead others into a new faith must first of all understand 
the faith that is tbdis already,— understand it, moreover, 
sympathetically, with a'mind quick to note not its weaknesses 
alone but that in it which has enabled it to survive and has 
given it its power over the hearts of those who profess it. 

The duty of the editors of the series is limited to seeing tliat 
the volumes are in general harmony with the principle's here 
described. Each writer is alone responablc for the opinions 
expressed in his volume, whether in regal'd to Indian religions 
or to Christianity. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


Amohgst the iuMy Iricnda^ Indian Slid Ejiglish, whose 
help liaa made the praduction of this little book possible, 
the writer owe? a special debt of gritityde to the Rev. 
G. P. Taylor, M.A.j D.D,, who years ago first directed her 
attcjidon tc Jainism as jtn slnifiiSt untrodden field for 
researtlij and who ever since has allowed her to make the 
lullcBt use of Ills uurivajlcd stores of oriental scholarship : 
to Mr, J. N, Pnrqg.har, Ml A., from whom she has received 
COJlStant help and suggestion, especiaily in the CompElation 
□f the Historical Summary and the para^jrapha en Jaina 
wriLers' and to her husbandj who, when she was hindered 
by iJlnesSj not only prepared the indcat, hut aJae onder- 
took, together with Mr^ Tarquhar, the whoEe of the proof 
correcting. 

Amongst her Indiati friends, the writer would like to 
thank two Jaina pand^t^, who successively lectured to 
her in Rajkot {K^thi^wiidJ almost daily during a period 
of acven ycarSj for the patience and lucidity with which 
they expounded their creed. Each of these gentlemen, 
the eno representing perhaps the more modern, and the 
other the mom conservative, points of view, most kindly 
rc-rcBtl the MS. with her. 

In her study of Jainism, liowcvcr, the writer is net only 
indehtccl to papditSr but aEso to nuns in various ApSsar^ 
to officiants in heautiful Jaina temples, to wandering 
monkn, happy-goducky Jain^ SCllOOlboyS and thoughtful 
students, as well as to grave Jaina merchants and their 
delightful wives, Nearly all thcEc inforLuaLLts spoke Gtij aritl. 
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but the technical words they used in discussing their 
faith wore sometimes of Gujarati, sometimes of MagadhT 
and sometimes of Sanskrit origin. This * use which 
seems to be one of the idioms of Jainism, the writer has 
tried to reproduce by transliterating the actual words 
employed, believing that thus her work would retain more 
of the character of field-study and have less of the odour 
of midnight oil than if she had standardized and sanskritized 
all the terms. 

But whatever language they spoke, every one whom the 
writer asked showed the same rcadincas to help; indeed 
almost every fact recorded in this book owes its presence 
there to tlic courtesy of some Jaina friend, and every page 
seems to the writer water-marked with some one’s kindness. 
The difficulty of the task has sometimes seemed over¬ 
whelming; but never perhaps does the magnificent old 
motto Dominus iUuminatio mea prove a greater inspiration 
than when one is attempting sympathetically to decipher 
an alien creed; and to no one does it, together with its 
sister-saying Magna tsl vtritas et praevedebit, ring a happier 
carillon of hope than to the foreign missionary. 

MARGARET STEVENSON. 

Du BUM, 

St. PatrUift Day, I9«5- 


LNTRODUCTION 


Ta the generAl public Jatoism i£ litLJc moine thni'i a mefe 
namt, and even atudcuts uf the Religions Oi India have 
often iailed to give i h the atten tion i t Wtli may ctai m, Tru <i, 
out □! India's 315 millions loss than one milJioi^ atld a 
quartet (j:jil48,T&a) to-da^y pfufess the Jaina failll, fthd the 
last twenty years have tvitncEsed a Steady dccrcaae in the 
numhor its adherents; but, its numerical weakness 
notwithstanding. Jainism can maico its own distinct appeal 
for a more inforined. acquaintance 'With its Kpcciai tenets. 
If Professor Hopklns is right, and we betjeve he is, in 
affirming tliat Jainism ‘ rOpnesenta a theoi&gicsil mean 
between Brahmanism and Buddhism V then asEurcdly 
a EcriouE study of Jainism becoines incumbent on &]1 who 
may gecfc to underatand aright cither the early BraLunanlc 
ritual or the trenchant and for long effective Buddhist 
pretest which that elaborate ritual evoked, 

In. that sixth century before Christ which in so many 
countries -witneKod an earnest aspiraticn alter higher 
tr-uths and nobier lives, the country of Bihar wag gtrangely 
agitated by the teachings of not a few bold reformers, men 
tltert styled heretics. MahavIrUj Buddha^ Goiala^ Jamfilj, 
all founded sects o-f their own, and othcra there wore wiio 
vjod with these either in propounding rival heresies or in 
establishing separate monastic organiiatlons. Ycf of alE 
those ancient Ordcia one only has survived In India down 
to the present day, and that ono ig the Jainism founded 
whether by fdahavira hlmEclf Of by his reputed master 

' E- W. Hopkins, Tj^i' if p, aflj, 
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PSrfvanitha. It were surely at once an interesting and an 
instructive study to search out the causes that enabled 
Jainism thus to weather the storms that in India wrecked 
so many of the other faiths. Quietly, unobtrusively, 
Jainism has held on the even tenor of its way : but why ? 
Here, for the student of Comparative Religion, lies a 
fascinating problem. Dr. Hoemle's discussion of this 
subject in his Presidential Address of 1898 before the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal was singularly luminous, empha¬ 
sizing as it did the place accorded from the very first to the 
lay adherent as an integral part of the Jaina organization. 
In tlie Buddhist Order, on the other hand, the lay element 
received no formal recognition whatsoever. Lacking thus 
any ‘ bond with the broad strata of the secular life of the 
people Buddhism, under the fierce assault on its monastic 
settlements made by the Moslems of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, proved incompetent to maintain itself 
and simply disappeared from the land. In contrast there¬ 
with, Jainism, less enterprising but more speculative than 
Buddhism, and lacking the active missionary spirit that 
in early times dominated the latter, has been content to 
spend a quiet life within comparatively narrow borders, 
and can show to-day in Western and Southern India not 
only prosperous monastic establishments but also lay 
communities, small perhaps, yet wealthy and influential. 
Adopting the terms of present-day ecclesiastical discussion, 
one may say the survival of the Jainas has been due in large 
measure to their having opened the doors of the Synod of 
their Church to lay representation. 

Yet another reason that well may attract to the study 
of Jainism lies in the fact that a singular interest attaches 
to its doctrines and its history. Its first home was near 
Benares, and thus lay to the east of that * holy land ’ which 
was the scat of the Vcdic cult. But with the process of 
yeaiB it lias migrated westwards and northwards, with the 
remarkable consequence that to-day ‘ there arc no Jainas 
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indigi^ci Lis mh^bitEti] bs of Bengal, ^vhldi Incitidos 
Bihaj'i where the religion had ita origin, and Oriasa, where 
the caves of Udayagjri and Khaadagiri bear "witness to its 
populcu-icy in tile cArly Centuries of our era While to the 
north in Mathura, Delhi, Jaipur, and Ajmer, it iaatJEl fairly 
well represented, the chief seats of Jatni inflye^Yce in 
modcni ticnes are the aitiea and trading martb of W^cSterji 
India. The mercan tile oommynitlDa of Gujarat and Marwar 
owe not n Jitile of tliesr prosperity to Jaina enterpriae, and 
tlte Order fs said to be fangcly reernited from the cultivators 
in the Carnatic diatrlct of Bclgaum. To trace through the 
cgnturicB this westward trend of Jaini&inand to investigate 
its causes iivere surely a subject worthy of engaging the 
attentiou of students nf the Indian ruligionS. 

Again, in ita origin. Jainism waa a protoat on. the part ol 
the Ksatriyas, or warrior caste, against tlie cxclusivcncfis 
of priests who desired to limit eaitry into the menditant 
stage (Ssfmydsirt A^irma) to persuns uf the Brahmin caste 
aiunc. Aa Professor Hopksna graphically pota- it, ‘TSic 
Kings of the Kaat were EjnpatLiyYt of the Western Church : 
tlrcy were pleased to tlirow it over. The leaders fn the 
rcforriLatinn were the younger aona of oobfe blood l k . 
they wera princes and had royalty to back them/^ But 
tiroelormgs its revenges, and this Jaina rcliginn, cradled in 
the aria tocracy of a military caste, was dcaiined to become 
the chief exponent of a gmtcgquo oxaggeratiou of the 
principle of or ‘non-injury ' to luiy living boiog. 

The explsuiation of a chang^c so radical cannot but prove 
of the deepest intereat. 

Yet once again Jainism, with its ejtplicih helief in a 
plurality of eternal spirits, every materia! entity having 
its own individual apirit^ no IcM exprtsfily dis¬ 
believes in the Supreme Spiritj the Jainism is 

definitely atheistic, if by atheism we mean the denial of 

^ Imfutial QastHe^y of IjtAis fKcw Edhion), i. 4 ry, 

* E, W. HcpkiiiSj op. cit,, sHy. 
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a divine creative spirit. In the philosophy of the Jainas 
no place is reserved for God. Indeed it seems probable 
that the first Jainas did not acknowledge gods at all. 
They early taught that one should not say * God rains but 
just ‘ the cloud rains Thus one of their fundamental 
principles would seem to have been that there is no power 
higher than man. This principle, however, it is instructive 
to note, soon proved unworkable, and it has long since been 
practically abandoned. The Jainas do worship, yet arc the 
objects of their worship ireither God nor gods. Eksnying 
God, they worship man, to wit, the Venerable {Arhat), the 
Conqueror {Jina), the Founder of the (four) Orders (TirtkaA- 
kora). Now this revolt from God-worship, and the 
acceptance in its stead of man-worship, this startling 
anticipation of Positivism, may well claim one’s attention, 
if only as affording some idea of the possibilities of intel¬ 
lectual frailty. 

Within the last thirty years a small band of scholars, 
pre-eminent amongst whom are the late Hofrath Professor 
Btthlcr, Professor Jacobi, and Dr. Hoernlc, have effected 
a great advance in our knowledge of Jainism. For long 
it had been thought that Jainism was but a sub-sect of 
Buddhism, but, largely as a consequence of the researches 
of the Orientalists just mentioned, that opinion has been 
finally relinquished, and Jainism is now admitted to be 
one of the most ancient monastic organizations of India. So 
far from being merely a modern variation of Buddhism, 
Jainism is the older of the two heresies, and it is almost 
certain that MahJvIra, though a contemporary of Buddha, 
predeceased him by some fifty years.* A flood of light has 
been shed on the origin of Jainism, on its relations both to 
Brahmanism and to Buddhism, on the sects of the Jainas, 

* At now generally accepted, the datet are 

for Mahavira, 599-537 B.C. 
and for Buddha, 557-477 H-C. 

If these dales be correct, then Mahdvira and Buddha were for thirty 
years contemporaries. 
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the ‘ white-clad ’ and the * spacc-clad ’ votaries and the 
non-idolatrous Sthinakavasls, on the formation of the 
Jaina SiddhSnU or Canon, and on the Councils of Pitali- 
putra and Vallabhi that legislated regarding the Jaina 
Scriptures : also the highest linguistic scholarship has been 
brought to bear upon translations of a few of the Sacred 
Books of the Jainas. For all this good work accomplished, 
students of Jainism cannot be too grateful. But one whole 
department of this large subject still awaits elucidation. 
One can learn much concerning early Jainism and of its 
development in mediaeval times : but modem Jainism, its 
present-day practices and its present-day teachings, these 
still remain very much a terra incognita. Bohler’s Indian 
Sect of the yainas and an article by Dr. Burgess on the 
Jaina Temple Ritual tell us something, but very much 
remains untold. 

And just here a necessary caution should be given. It 
is not always safe to assume that the meaning a technical 
term bore in early times remains the same in the 
Jainism of to-day. For instance, the term Tlrtha-kara, 
or Tirthahkara, would seem originally to have denoted 
the man who has ' made the passage ' across the ocean 
of worldly illusion {sathsdra), who has reached that 
further shore where he is, and will for ever be, free from 
action and desire: thus, the man who has attained unto 
a state of utter and absolute quiescence, and has entered 
into a rest that knows no change nor ending, a passionless 
and ineffable peace. But no Jaina whom I have ever 
consulted has assigned this meaning to the word Tlrthan- 
kara. Widely different is the explanation given me by 
those whom I have asked, and they all agree. A Tlrthart- 
kara, they say, is one who has ' made has founded, the 
four ' Urthas But what then is a tirtha ? TTrtha, 
deriv^ from the root tr ,' to saveis, they affirm, a technical 
term indicating * the means of salvation the means par 
excellence ; and the iaturvidha sahgha, or that * fourfold 
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Communion ’ within which all who take refuge find ultimate 
aalvation, consists of the four tirthas, or * orders namely, 
those of (i) 84 dhu or monk, (a) s&dhvi or nun, (3) sr&valm 
or lay-brothor, and (4) Sravika or lay-sister. These four 
tirthas are thus, as it were, four boats that will infallibly 
carry the passengers they bear unto the desired haven of 
deliverance {mokfa). Hence the Tirthahkara is one whq 
is the Founder (with a very large F) of the four ‘ orders * that 
collectively constitute the Communion or Sai'igha. 

Another illustration of a term whose meaning may have 
changed with time is Nirvana. Originally the prefix nir, or 
nw, was held to be intensive, and hence nirvftija, from the 
root zui,' to blow'came to mean * blown out, extinguished 
Thus, according to the early Jainas, Nirvftna is that state 
in which the energy of past actions [karma) has become 
extinguished, and henceforward the spirit (jivdlmd), though 
still existent as an individual spirit, escapes re-embodiment, 
and remains for ever free from new births and deaths. But 
nowadays some Jainas at least regard the prefix nir as 
a mere negative, and thus with them NirvioA implies that 
state in which * not a breath ’ reaches the emancipated one. 
The underlying conception is that of a constant steady 
flame with ‘ never a breath ’ to make even the slightest 
tremulous quiver. 

Evidently, then, the study of the Jainism of the past, 
helpful though it be, does not of itself alone suffice to 
acquaint one accurately with the current phases of that 
faith, and accordingly some account, more or less detailed, 
of modem Jainism becomes a distinct desideratum. It is 
in the hope of supplying this felt need that Dr. Maigaret 
Stevenson has prepared the present volume. She has 
named it ' The Heart of Jainism and aptly so, for in the 
writing of it she has been careful to indicate not so much 
the causes that contributed to the origin and development 
of that religion as the conditions that now obtain in it, and 
its present-day observances. The life-blood that is coursing 
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through its veins and is invigorating it, this slic seeks to 
gauge. She would fain register, and not unsympathetically, 
its pulse-beats and its heart-throbs. For the execution of 
this self-imposed task Mrs. Stevenson has special qualifica¬ 
tions. More than eight years ago, on her arrival as a bride 
in AI^madAbid, she and her husband visited with me the 
large Jaina temple erected in this city so recently as 1848, 
through the munificence of Hal;t:hisiihha. Wo were 
on that occasion conducted past the enclosing cloisters 
(bhamati) with their fifty-two small shrines to the inner 
court, and then admitted to the temple itself, passing 
through first the open porch {mattfiapa) and next the hall 
of assembly {snbhd marti/apa), till \vc stood on the very 
threshold of the .arlytum (gabluiro), and there we witnessed 
the ceremonial waving of lights {dratf). Tire pathos of 
this service and its sadness made a deep impression, and 
from that evening Mrs. Stevenson has been a keen and 
constant student of Jainism. Her knowledge of the 
Gujarat! language has enabled her to acquire much 
informatioir at first hand both from the Jaina pandits who 
have for years as-sisted her in her research-work, and from 
the vernacular tcxt-boolcs which have of late been issuing 
from the local printing-presses. Her kindly sympathies 
have won her many friends in the Jaum community, and 
have even procured her a welcome entree into the seclusion 
of a Jaina nunnery. Time and again she has been present 
by invitation at Jaina functions seldom witnessed by any 
foreigner. Her long residence in K&lhiuwfid has afforded 
her opportunities for repeated visits to those marvellous 
clusters of stately temples that crown the holy hills of 
Girnir and AbO and ^atrunjaya. In her admirable Notes 
on Modem Jainism, severely simple notes published five 
years ago, Mrs. Stevenson gave us a first instalment of the 
rich fruits of her patient research, but since then she has 
been able to glean a more abundant harvest. The contri¬ 
bution that she now offers to the public will prove simply 
b 
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invaluable te the Cbriitiaii miasionavy atttl te Llic gtuOciit 
of th^ relSgluns of India, but we fortbur fot it 

a hearty welcome fn>m all wbo deligSib m fine 3chol;mE]»p 
and literary grace. 

CEOr P, TAVLQR. 


SmvEtlSOH CdLUini;, 
j^1;l tuCuiFt^ll. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

Th 1£ deaire of India is to bs freed from the cyde of rc' 
births, and the d read of India is rei ncarnati nn. The rest that 
moat nf the apiritya] acek through thetr faith ia a state of 
profound and dcathlilre tranco, jn which all their powers 
flhaJ] have ctiiBcd to move or hvoj andframwhith they shaEl 
never a^fain be awaliened to undergo rebirth in this toil- 
aomc and troubled wodd. 

If, therelore, wc would try reverently and aympatheti- 
ca]]y tn grasp Che inner moaniiLg of an Indian faith, we 
muat put asj.de all thought nf the perfectly developed per- 
flonaJity which ia our ideal, and of Che joy arid scat that come 
fromprogrcBa made and powers Eneroised, and, turnirig our 
thoughts backwarda, face for a while another go*], in which 
death, noC lif^ ia tiie priBa, cessatiori not davelopment 
the ideal. 

Jn Indian rcligcons as in ours asoeticism has its place, but 
wc must remember the different connotation which that 
word bears to Indian minds. To the Christian, aaMticiam 
it only a meana to an end, Che eager, glad decision of the 
athlete to refuse the lowor, if it dasli with the higher, good, 
Fk different is tho Indian ideal, for in India ascetJeiam 
has been bom of fear, fear of future rebirths no less thair of 
present ills. To Indian thinlcora asceticism is the beginning 
in thifi life of the cessation they crave, and their hope is that 
thus one by one their powers and talents, with all that 
loads to snd r^aults from acCiori, may drop off, burnt away 
in tl^ glow of austerity, tili only s stump of character 
remains, from which the soul may easily free itself, Tlie 
unused gifts shrivel up the quieher if thdr owner be a pro¬ 
fessed aacctlc, for the more IJmfced tho Eympathiss and the 
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fewer aides of life a mortal tcmchcsi the better. All that 
molces for coldur and vividneBa and joy jji life muat be 
sacjificcd, and if through voluntary starvation life itself 
ahonld go, the less risk is tberc of doing those actions ^hich 
involve rcinLamation. 

To men believing thos, the life of the professed ascetic 
offered irresistible attractiona. Aa anch they were cut off 
from wife and child, and from all the labours and kcon joys 
end sorrows these entail; dething, food, or shelter need 
not claim their thought ar work ■ ■ houseless and cffortlES 
they might Tvander at TFill through a land of hospitality 
and Eanshine, 

To understand the erceds of India one mnst, of course, 
remember its elimaCe: over a Jarge part of the country, 
except during the rainy season, when asccties suspend tlieir 
wanderings, it is alwayc fine ; no drenching rain and [in the 
greater part of India) no biting frost compel men Co provide 
themselves witit hnuacs or fires. Tlie intcn&c heat dig- 
tourages totertian and robs men of energy, till I'cst acems 
the greatest: bliss and meditatian an alluring duty. And 
then, as we know only too well, the mflueneo of cho climate 
breeds poasimi&m eventually fn the bhchcst European or 
Indian. In tho east death end disease come with guch 
tragic swiftness, and famine and pcEtilcncc with such 
horrifying frequency, that the fewer hos ta^cs one has given 
to fortune, the happier La one’s lot.^ Tu the poor and un’ 
aided in ancient India justice was unknown and lifo and 
property but ill seturcd, jugt 03 we may sec in many natevo 
states to this day. All these influences, creed, climatCj 
pesaimiam and injustice, pressed men more and more 
towards the pathway of the prufcEscd ascetic's life f but 
the deer of this pathway was barred more and more firmly 
as time wont on to every qualification hut that of birth. 

] '■ Kajxp)' we, liippy Uve we wli o call n^tTiin^ CTir evTi wlien 
Mithila tt Qu fixe, ncthinF B burjic tliat Eielgnp? to me.' UftAnViiiyitr- 
yiW-t, J:. xlv, p, 3?, 
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UnlcsE & man had been born a Brihman,^ he musl; remain 
in all the harry, &nrrow and rfiscojiLent gf theworJd, imtU bia 
]ir& S end j but to a EriJimEm Che way of escape wag always 
open; he mast pass through the four A^rama for stages), 
and having been successively a atudent, a houBcJiolder, 
and a hermit, spend tlie remaining yearg of his Eife as a 
wandering mendicant. 

Thoro must have been constant revolh& against the rnt- 
clwsLveness that sc selfishly barrofl the door to other eaetes, 
and echoes more or less clear of such revolts have come 
down to US, but only two were really permanenc—the 
revolt of the Buddhists and the rovoLt of the Jaioa. The 
Buddhists are scnrcely found any longer in India ptupeTj 
taut the Jaina endat as an influential and wealthy cemmunity 
of laymon who support a large bedy of aseetieg^ the only 
coram pie of the early mediaeval monsstie orders of India 
which has survived to our day, 

Both Buddhist and Jaina orders arose abnut the samu 
time, the eiJtth century h.c., a period when the CDn&tant 
warg between Varigua little kingdoms mugt have made the 
lot ot the common people hideous with suffering and oppres- 
eion; and a man might wg]] have longed to escape from all 
fear of rebirth into such a sorrowful world, and have hoped, 
by renouncing everything that could be tahen from hhih 
and by voluntarily stripping hj tnself of al I posEosgions and all 
to evridft tHc &v3LrjciD'U3 fiog&rs iof or fortunSa^ 

x\bou£ this time, too, a wave of rgligioua feeling was- making 
itsoEf fold in varEous parts of the world, aod India hus always 
been peculiarly susceptible to psychic emetions. 


Some Eurat^^n sdiDlara doubt this, but all di* Juimi de writer 
liM met believe Lt moet stiougly; wid the aim of this bwjfc tbrauKhnnt 

cpis'iooa”*''' ™ currem jAiou 

■ ■' At om [irn^, his_ miunlEnlil Hivlugx ure a large treasure, Tbco at 
aoodier time, hjs lietrs dwido or those wJw jou wltliout a liriuij 
atefJ It, nr the kicf takes away, or it jg riiJred ia some way m giJicr 
Ju,'. coudagratcob of tl» houif 

iiiiJrtT, sj, e, ^ 
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The fact of being debarred from entering the ascetic life 
through the recoguLscd stages and of being treated as in 
every ’O^ay inferjor ’sfas naturally most keenly felt by those 
id the caste uext below the ErahmanSj the eleverj cntical 
K?atriya,^ and it is from the ranha of these that the Jdna 
*4 well as the Euddliist rerormeia sprang. 

Satriftce vas another occasion of quarrelling between the 
fwo caatCH. The Kgatrjya claimed tliat in old days they 
had been allowed to Cake part witlj the Brahmans in the 
Bacrifiocs from which thoy were new shut outj but the 
whole feeling about sacrifice was altering. Ag cht Aryan 
Invaders settled down in Indict, they grafted on to their 
original faith much from the darker creeds belonging to tlie 
lands and people they ConqnorffiJ, sulcl gradually lost the 
child-like joy of the earlier Vcdic times. The faith of the 
woodland peoples inspired them with the idea that all 
things—animais, insects, loaves anti doids—were possessed 
of Bonis; and this, together with the growing weight of 
their belief in transmigratiem, gave them a slirinking horror 
of taking life in any form, whether in sacrifice “ or spofUj 
lest Che blood of the slain should chain them still more 
hrmly to the wheel of rebirth. So they caTuc to dislike 
both the Creed and Che pretensions of their own prie&lS| 
and tlie timas were indeed ripe for revolt. 

The Brahmans declared that their supremacy and their 
saci'ifices were based on the Vedas^ so the autliority of the 
Vedas was dejiied by the new thinlcers. The Brahmans 
claimed tliat the four caates had been ercntod from the 
mouChj armSj thiglis and feet of the Creator, thus ensuring 
the supremacy of that caste which had issued from the 

UliEi&lk (auti-lhslummic) syj^em 
aroic iimangHt tbc K?atH]ja, Jaina 

ll*a iTlUCll iu mnvmon wIlIl tfiiE, 

, tlie sacrifieia] potaj^ a|] the Vfidas, 
ISj CSrln^t (avQ Utt linCCT | fbi his 
wcrki],' Uffar^iiAy/iyatnif .J, jy, 


^ It SMtlH pHjKlhlc that dkt F 

philoaophy—the SSiikhjfa—af«j 
we sbal] bbs lamn 1 

^pd Mcrifidesj beioa anises of i 
wrirks (oj- KnmianJ arc very no 
ilv, pl ] 4 n. 
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hig'liest jjrirtionj i. c. the Brahmstns who caine from bhc 
gtid'fi iTi(?utli. So the refarmers proceeded Co deny the ceU- 
tence of a creator, feeljng that, it that creator had sKistedj 
not only would he be lesponsihla for the anperiority of 
the Brahmacia but aho lor ah the serrows that darkoned 
exiateneo. 

From the birth-stoiy of their ^jrcat founder one school of 
reformera the Jaina—proved that it iVaa a greater honour 
to he horn of a K^-atriya than, of a Brahman mDthei'r 
Indeed all through the Jaina sacfed hooks one cornea across 
traces of thia antagoni&m to Brahmaits and to BrjUunanii: 
practicca auch as bathing, ^ divination'^c,, and one whole 
chapter, "The True Sacrifice V JS directly written again&C 
them. 

The Brih manic aacctic had to pass through four stages^ 
but cnee the denr of asceticEsm WQS Icrecd open by rebols 
hko the Jainij it ’was opened as widely as possible, and the 
postulant was allowed to leap the intervening stages and 
become a wandering mendieant at oncci if he so wiEJed. 

Having declared against birth fctduaivsness, the Jaina 
W^e bound to jBuid semfl other hall-mark of worth, and for 

this purpose they laid stress on A man's karma _ 

his actiocis not hJa caste, thoy declared, w'aa of supreme im¬ 
portance, but from this position they have since hackElidden, 
as tliey themseEves Jament, ar^d it tests with the Jaina of 
to-day to free themselves from the shacklca of caste which 
they have allowiod to rebind them, and ocice mor* to restate: 
this fundamental tenet of their creed. 


It must always be remcrnhei’ed Chat Jaiursm, though 
a rebellious daughtefj is none the less a daughter of BrSh- 
manlstn, many of whose leading beliefs are still held by the 

' S. li. /i,, xlv, p, 354, 

^ Ibid_i p. 266, 

a .y,/?, .ff,, jdVj p. [jfi ff, 

ouca actioiin oiKbscoinn a. Uitttunaiia w ^ KabatUiya ^jr 
a vm^ or a Siidr^,,, I141Q Is «KDipt frocti all Karjuae ws 
UrftJinmtKL' Uii^rad^jf^ynna, S.B.E., ilv, p, 140, Sec jliKJ 
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Jaina, while much tif their worship raachly resembles Hinflu 
werahip, and their dinplni nSj though not thcir 

temple offictaciCa, are eciil Brahmans; in fact both faitha 
must be studied if Jainism is to be understoodL Qnc 
might even auggest that ona nf the easiest approaches to 
the study of the boundless croed of HinduUm would ho 
through the study of its mere clearly defined and less 
nebuloua ofl&pvingj JainEsm. 


CHAPTER II 


HISTORICAL SUMMARY 

Early Indian hi&bnry yet rcs^mbte those maps gf oyr 
grAndfath^^ in which 

Gn^^phers for Inch qF tomua 
DiEW ehphADtB cut paGtLeai 

The genius of Che people of ItidJa does not he in historical 
teseandi : Co tlie[]o metaphysioaE thought is the chief end 
of man, and they axe content to leave to Western EchoUrs 
thn task of in the hf^ge gaps at undtplor-wl country 
in tlteir Mstory. It is the misfortune of Jainism that ao 
much of ita iifc-atnry Iall& within those unexplored tracts 
of tirne^ and, though the Jaitia have kept hiatorEcaJ records 
of their own, it is very dithcuh to corrcFatc thoae records 
with known facta in the world’s history. 

Modern research scema to have proved that thia great 
monastic fraternicyiwoge at the end of the sixth ccnturyB.c,, 
and one of its great claims to interest hes in the fact that 
enshrined in its ruieS and precepts it haa^ like some sEow 
moving gfacler, brought down to this maLerlahstic century 
the thoughts of a time when tnenj ignoring the present, 
■were ready to stake their all on a fnturp jife. Originating 
amongst a people whose trade was war, it has laid greater 
emphasis on the duty of mercy and the eviia of kiMing Chim 
any sect save the Friends 3 its founder waa an aristocrat, 
hut it haa met with greatest acceptance amongst the middle 
classes; and thotigh mi wnw^orldly faith, whose highest 
precept it is to discard all wealth as dross, it h as nevcithelesa 
Yfon ita adherenta from u das6 famed througheut India 
for their love of gain and their reluctance to part with 
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JTioneyf acid iiiducfrd bhtseelofiii-JiEtcd merchants bo fiupporb 
OUb □£ their largca&c a Jargo body of roligioufi irujcidicaubB. 
Indeed itwo'uld be impossible Co imagine any creed nr rule 
of conduct Tivhichf primifEicie, wnuld aoom 60 little likely to 
appeal bo a ccmatitucncy of enuCiouSj iniddic-dasg bankcre 
and shopkeepers. Yet even bo-day Jaina inen and women 
tune renouncing cvciybhing for the aalcc of an idea wibh 
a herDisni that haa aJ) the romance uf the early Rajput dayftj 
when kijigj and nobles vied with one another to enber tiic 
order; and to this wealth of dovoCioitf tiiis still surviving 
power of renunclatconj tJic religion of the CrosE must 
eventually make a vlcborJous appeal. 

It may make for clearness to state cpjitg baldly tho few 
facts which we do know nbnut Jatna htsboryj thking, as it 
were, A bird’E-cyc gJancc over it from a European stnnd- 
pnintj before we look at it from the Jainn point nf vJnw, 
Mahilvirn, tlic great Jicro of Che JainUj wag born tlic 
stcond Hon of a Kgatriya chieftnin, in MagJULlha (bite modern 
Bihar), then Clue mnEt pnwodul elate in India. According 
to Jaina tradition, he was born in 5^ and died in 52? n, c.^ 
Many modem scholars tljink tlicsc daces are scm-ewhaC too 
early, and are inclined to place liis death about the begin¬ 
ning of the fifth century, but abEolute cerCainty ie not yet 
attainable. When he wan thirty years of ngu;, he entered 
a previously eEtabtislied ordci-, that of Pilr^vannthaj but 
left it after twelve months and spent the foUotving eleven 
years in prcadiing his Law of Rononciation, albeit with 
little acceptance. Tlien came the high tide of succcbb, 
and during the last thirty ycarE of his life men and women 
from the lands east cf 'the middle countiy' crowded into 
his order, His adhcrcnH wero drawn cliieily from the 
I^atriya ariEtocracy, with whom he Wnis connected through 
his mother by ties of hlnship. The great nEcctic pre- 
teeded to organize all liis followers into n roguim com¬ 
munity Containing lay as well as monastic members of 

^ Other innIiUous gjvc S4J juid 4S?. 
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totli scxcEj and at his death ft cocitafaed more than 14,000 
monks, 

UndftT Mall S.vir4'£ influftnct mcmbere of two differing 
opinions had joined the ondcr^ those who held with tli* 
great leader th.o.t the eompLete ahandonment of poEScsBipna 
involved the giving up of all clothing, and also members 
of another and earlier ordor, tfinC of Parivanithaj who 
fel t that Some covering was a necesaity and stopped ahgrt 
of this Gxitrefflt of Renunciation., For long alter the 
Joundcr'g death the sections cohered together, and tlie 
geniua of Mahavira in adapting liis order to the need of 
the times was shown in the niimbcrE of harassed men 
and wonieii who crowded into it, finclifig lo the ronnncia~ 
tion of a[l thinga—prO]ierhy, affections and emotions—■tfic 
aurest refuge from the triala and changes of this mortal life. 
The Jaina SDmciim,ea speak of Mahilvim's order aa a pro¬ 
test against caste exeliisiveneEg as such, hut some Enrupoac 
achoiars hold that it was rather a protest d Ksatriya 
against RrShman [■ and, tlie present practices of the Jaina 
community would seem ta uphold this view, for the modem 
Jaina is as fast bound as hia Hindu brother in the iron 
fetters of caste. 

But, whatever its origin may have been, the order after the 
death of Mihavlra con tinned to flourish under the rule of the 
groat ascetic's disciple, Sudtiarma, and hia aucccEaorsj as 
wc shall I earn from our Study of Jaina legends and. history. 

Unlike EuddEiism, Jalnisni has never spread beyond the 
herders of fndia, A religion wllich, by if? very nature, la 
one of intense individualism, feeds little rcspon&jbitity for 
another's senl and spends its energy on saving itself, is net 
likely to spread rapidly nr far; yet, aa we shall ECO, Jainism 
did gradually extend over the whole of India. 

In partienJar it is plain that it found its way into Mysore 
3 nd the Tamil CO untry at a veri'- early d&te. WeshaUstudy 
later tlie literary and artLstic results of the predominance 
of this religion in the south during the early centuries 
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of CElristian era. The foJlowJtJg tradidion is given 
Jajna auchoritfcs fis the resison £ur tliia early trajispknting 
of dtie faith to such a disbanco. There is no conclugive 
□videnca ef the truth of the narrativcH and aame modem 
acholars think id a pure invention ^ yet it Iinlts itse-Jf w 
closely and naturally to later facte, tltaC it L aaicr to say 
that it is. prohably, though not Certainly, historic. 

Some two etaiturics after MahavJra’s death, accordiiie' 
to thia story, a terrible famine visited Magadlia, whkh had 
been the scene of his labours. Year after year the monsncinj 
on which the- fertility of the land depends, failed, until at 
Icn^i all the accumulated stores of grain were consumed, 
and it became apparent that the country had no longer any 
Superfluity, oud of which to provide far a lai^c body of 
mendicants. Atcordingly half the community, luidcr the 
leadership of Bhadrabahu, moved oE towarda the south 
and flottled in Mysore ' and as tho famine lasted for twclvu 
years, they were able to establish their faith in all that 
region, We arc also told that the emigrants were Hcwm- 
panied to Mysoro by Candragupta, the flrut Emperor of 
India, and founder of the Maurya D^aaty, whom the Jaina 
claim as a coTellglonigt, They add that he coenmitted 
religious Suicide by self-starvAtiou at BelgalSu If 

the tradition is truatworthy, the date of the migration 
must be pEacad c, or agbn.c., for Bindusdra succeeded 
tandragupta about that time. 

This period is perhaps the most irnportand in Joina 
history f for not only did it kad to the establishment of 
Jainism in the south, but it is also the time of the Esing 
of the earliest canon of Jaina acriptnre. 

Tradition says that all the moults did not migrate to the 
south ; some, under the Icadomhip of SthQlabhadra, pre¬ 
ferred to cling at any rislr to the hallowed scenes of their 
Holy Land. It was perhaps casierfor the miiiority to carry 
things through than it would have been fur the whole un- 
wlcEdy body; or it may have boon that the death of many 
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of their mcmbei's through famine ^aroEd their leaders on 
how precarious a footing the iHerytoriier knowierfgc of their 
eacred books abaod. Hovfcver thtg may be, Sthuiabhadra 
sumninncd a council of monks early in the third century 
n. 0. at Pataliputrij the modem Patna^ a place historic in 
the annals of their order and at that time the capital of 
the Maurya Empire. Thi& cmmeil fixed the canon ol the 
Jain a sacred iitcratunc, consisting of the eleven Afjga and 
the fourteen Purvar Ic seems likoly that the hooka were 
not committed to writiciK at this timej but -were eCill pre¬ 
served in the memoricE of the monks. The action of the 
Council mmld thua be limited tu settling wbat trcati&eE 
were authoritative. Unfortunately, aa wo shali ace latetf 
the sccta do not quite agree as to what ia meant by tlic 
eleven Aiiga arid the fourteen Furva, ao that the work of 
the famous council of PcltaJiputra did tiot carry the weight 
which Sthulahhadj'a hoped it would have dong. 

During this perlcd not only was Jainism catablishcd in 
the south and the canori of the Scriptures fixed in the north, 
but also the famous clothca-ijej'jBs-nutlity queation was 
raised, never again to be laid, We arc tnld that, when at 
last the famine was ever and the real head ef tlie order, Bha- 
drablhn or his aucceKor, could bring aome of hia tisivellcd 
mondicanta back from tho aoutb to tka original home 
of their order, be found tbat the home-keeping minority 
had all adopted acme fertn of clothing; and, though the 
actual Ectuam did not take place until two more centuries 
had passed, the unity of the order was lost for ever, and any 
whole-hearted agreement tm auch a question as the canon 
of their acriplures was never again posaible, 

As the Jaina laity had been drawn away from Hinduism 
by their adhes-on Co Mahavira, they were left without any 
stated worship. Gradually, howovor, reverence for their 
master and for other teachers, hiatorioal and mythical, 
passed into adoration and took the form of a regular cult. 
Finally, images cf tiicse adored persunages were set up for 
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worship, arid. idolsCiy became one ot the chitf msbitutiona 
of orthodox Jainism. The process yrss precisely parallel 
to what happened in Buddhism, ft is not known when 
itioh wwe intreducedj but it wag probably In the second or 

firec century n.c, 

Ttic third and second ctriturica h,c. must liave been 
n period of great activity amonggt the Jainit, Under Aio-ka 
the reh|^on is said to have bom antrodyced into Kashmir. 
Under Suhaatin, the great ccdcaEngtical head of Che order 
in the second century. Jainism received maray marks of 
approbatiun from Samprati, grandson of Aiokn. In&crip- 
tiona show tltaC it was already very powerful in Oriaaa in 
Che second century and in Mathura in the nurth-wcst in 
Che first century e.C. The history is not knowjl in detaiJ^ 
hut it is cEeir tliat niter the Christian om the faith spread 
over the whole of the west and roat to great prominence 
and power in Guj ariit. We have also eviden ce of i ts activity 
in most parts uf Southern India during the first millcn' 
nium of the Chrjgtian era. 

The nexc important event in Jaina history is the great 
gchism and the final division into .^vetambara (white- 
clothed) and Digambara (atmosphere-clad^ i. e. nude} sects 
which toot place in a. D. yp or fig, The Jaina havo many 
legends to acccunt for the division taking place when it dlid; 
but^ whatever the reason, the depth of tlic dcavago between 
the twu parties is sliown by the fact that nowadays eveiy 
sect adds after its own particular designation the name of 
one of these two great parties to which it adheres. For in- 
stancCj tho ntembefs of the modem non-idolatrous sect, the 
Sthanakavisi, call themsclvca Stllfmalcav^T ^vetiimbaraj 
though it would seem to us that in having no idois they 
differ from tho ^vciambara far more than the ^vetfimbara 
differ from the Digsunbara. 

In ths meantime the sacred literature of the Jaina was 
in a chofoughly unsatisfactory state, and was in danger 
of being eoCkelylcst. Owing to the conversion or patron- 
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age of western kings the centre of Jajnism, was graduaJly 
changing from BihSr hn Gnjarflt, and 50 when the great 
Cnuncil of ^.d. 454^ came togetherj [t was aummoned not 
in the histone land □£ Mngadha hut in the ■weatem cDuntry 
won for the Jaina faith hy miaEionary efofh. The place 
chosen was Vailablli, near BhSlVnagarj and thn president 
of the council waa Dcvnrddhj, So far the ^ctimbara 
and SthanakavSsI sceba concur, though they do not agree 
as to the canon nf the eeripturos then dcterinmetl. In 
Kithi^w^ at the present time there are at least eleven 
aub-sects amnngst tho StliSnakavisI JaJna and eighty four 
amongst the ^vet?Ljnbflra, and these hold ditfering views 
as to the correct list of hooks rightly comprised in their 
canon. Curiously unpugh they do not seem much to study 
the sacred texts themselvea, hut usually content thcmBclves 
with quoting liata of tho names of their bocks. It will 
porhaps suffice fur pur purpose if we note one such Jist 
from anoongst thoee that havu been given to the writer. 

A. Tiff Elene'n Anga. 

E. AiSrSuga SOtra. 

2. Suyagad^hga (Sutrafcri tarlgaj SUtra. 

3. ThituSUga (Sthilnyiga} Shtra. 

4. Samavayanga Sutra, 

5. BhagavatJji or Vivi h apaouanti. 

e. Jhata^^harma Kathflhga. 

UpSaaka Da^duga. 

S. Antsgadn Daiahga [Antakritanga], 

^ Anuttarovavai DaaJlrtga (AnuttaropapitiEca). 

10. Praina Vyikarana. 

Jtx. Vipska Shtra. 

B. Ttvelve UpdAga, 

3£, UvavSi (Aupapitika). 

3. Rdyapascpl {RJj apra?riTya). 

3 . Jivabhigama, 


^ Other traditivni, howe^^er, jiut +1 ie date as late as a.D. jfi? w cviti 
A.n. 
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4. Pannavava (Prajfl&pan&). 

5. JainbOdlvapaonati (JambQdvIpaprajnapti). 

6. Candapannati (CandraprajAapti). 

7. Surapannati (SOryaprajnapti). 

8. NirfivallA (Nirayavall) (according to other lists, 

KappIA), 

9. Kappavadi^ayyn (KalpavantnsikA). 

10. Pupphiya (Puspaki). 

iz. Puppa6ulli (Puspadiilika). 

12. Vonhida^a, 

C. Six Chedagrmtha (or Five Chedagrantha). 

1. Vyavahara Sutra. 

2. Brihatkalpa (Vrihatkalpa). 

3. Da^Airutaskandha. 

4. NL^Itha. 

5. MahAni^Itha.* 

6. Jitakalpa.* 

Four MUfagrantha (according to the ^vctAinbara canon), 
z. Da^avaikAlika. 

2. UttarSdhyayana. 

3. Avaiyaka. 

4. Oghaniryuti. 

Four MH/agrantha (according to the SthAnnkavasi canon). 

1. DaiavaikAliko. 

2. Uttaridhyayana. 

3. Nandi SOtra. 

4. AnuyogadvAra, 

This completes the SthAnakavAsI canon, but the ^vetAm* 
bara also accept the following 
Ten Payannd (or Prakima). 

1. Causaraoa (^atuhiaraQa). 

2. SantharA (^nstaraka) PayannA. 

' Sthanakav&si Jatna do not reoagniie tho MahJlniirtha or the 
JiCMcalpa. 

• Some Svetiunbam Jaioa do not accept the liialwlpB, but add 
another MClagrantha. 
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Taaduli^xyaJlj [Tafid LilavaliSlrika)^ 

4. Oaadavij aya (Candravedhyafca). 

5. Ga^^lvjjaya {Gaaividya}, 

6 . Devitidathuo (DevendraEtava), 

7. V^rathuo (Ylrastava), 

&, Gaidh^Jlra. 

9, Jyotikaranda fJyotiaRara^^alEiJ. 

10. AyuhpaicakKSfla (AturapratySlitliyB^a). 

In certaiu other lisss ttia ^^voc^imtiara canon ia made to 
contain Dighty-four boaka by adding twanty more Pay aim 5, 
twelveiJiryukhi, and nine miscoUan wus^orks, including the 
KalpA iSfifro, which ia hold in apeciai honour among the 
Svctambnra, Both ^vetSmbara and S than aka vis i agree 
that there were origin aJly twelve Ahga, bgt that the twelfth 
□r Dristivada Anga, containing an account of the fourteen 
Phrva, has hwn lost. 

What LS Che relation of the new canon to tllC old ? It la 
probable that the Ahga nf the later correspond bo those 
of the Origin at canon ; but it is also probable Chat during 
the cenCuries they underwent many changes. Jaini tra- 
ditfon acknowlodges that all the PCrva were Inst a-t quite 
Ein early dato. The other book* are doub tli'ss of later origin; 
yet even they rest on early tradition and probably contain 
i good deal of early material. 

llie original canon was not written, hut it ia not imEikely 
that individual monks uaed writing to aid memory loiig 
before the second cgdification. It gee ms certain that in 
454 whole canon was reduced to writing^ and that 
a large number of copies were made, eo that no monastery 
of any consequence should be without one. 

The Jalna arc very proud of the fact that their scriptures 
were not written in Sanskrit but in 'one of the mosC im- 
portanC, the best preserved^ and the mosc copious of all tlin 
Prakrit dialecis ^ that of Andha-Magadhi r that ia te gay, 

^ Oaasifefr fj/IiuUn, ih p. I. 
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not in the language of the learned but of the common 
people; and we who have our scriptures and our book of 
Common Prayer in our mother tongue can understand 
their pride. 

The ^vetftmbara do not, as a rule, allow their scriptures 
to be read by laymen, or even by nuns, but restrict the 
study of them to monks. The laity seem to read chiefly 
a book composed of quotations from their scriptures. The 
Sth&nakavasi are not so strict, and allow most of their sacred 
books to be read by the laity, but not the ChedagrarUha, 
which they say were intended for the professed alone. The 
most popular of the books amongst the SthanakavUsI laity 
are the Upasaka Daidkga, the Addranga SiUra, and the 
Daiavaikilika. To judge by their preaching and lectures 
the Kal^ SiUra would seem to be tlic scripture most studied 
by the §vct&mbara s&dhus. 

The Digambara canon differs so entirely from the 
^vetftmbara that it does not seem probable that the sect 
was represented at the great council of a. d. 454, 

They call their scriptures their Four Veda, and members 
of their community at Mount Abu and at PalitSni gave 
the writer a list of them in the following order: 

1. PrathamSnuyoga. 

2. Karananuyoga. 

3. Caraninuyoga. 

4. Dravyinuyoga. 

Professor Jacobi adduces in proof of the antiquity of the 
Jaina scriptures, amongst other things, the fact that they 
contain no reference to Greek astrology which was intro¬ 
duced into India in the third or fourth century a.d. 

As we have already scon, it seems probable that, though 
the canon of the scriptures had been fixed in 300 b. c, by the 
council of Pfttaliputra, they had not all been committed to 
writing, but had generally been handed down by word of 
mouth from teacher to disciple; the result, however, of the 
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cDuacil of VaJJa,tihi waa enshrining of the saicred lora in 
tnanuecript books. To this day the manuscript flcriptnres 
are considered more sacred than those ■which have been 
printed—tho writer has Eometijnes seen a little pile (ti rice 
placed before a bookcase to do honour to the manuscript 
scriptures it contained. 

The zenith of Jaina proaperity lasted from the council 
of VallabhJ down ho the thirteenth century. Strangely 
enough the yearn that witncsHcd the decline and fal( of 
Buddhism saw the spread both in the west and aonth of its 
rival faith, and though Jainism fllmust vanished from 
BihSr, the land of its birth, yet in the west it became the 
Court religion. The events of these happy centuries are 
enahrmed, aa we shall see, in the legends that am still current 
amongst the Jaina, and more abiding monujnent& to this 
epoch of prosperity retrain in tho books that ware written 
and the templca erected in th? aunshine of royal favour. 

The princely names the Jaina best love to recall in this 
connexion are MamJalika^ a king of Surilstra [Kathiawad} 
about A, i>, ro5p, repaired the teniple of Nominatha on 
Mt. GimSr; SiddharSja Jayastmha, a king of Gujarat 
{died Al D, the fiiat patron of Hjamaiian.dra| who 

often "went on pilgrimage to Girnar^ and his successor 
Kumarapiia [a,d, whom the Jsina claim CO have 

been converted to tlieir faith ' and who is said to have 
established Jainism as the state religion. 

But the dedino of Jainism was close at hand. The 
Jaina attribute the first destruction of their temples to 
the hostility of the BrahmanSj especially under Ajayap^a 
A. D. 3174-6, but the injuries he inflict^ were as nothing 
to the devastation wrought by the Mohammedans. As the 
Irish execrate the name of Cromwell, so did the Jaina Chat 
ot Ala-ud-dEn—' the Bloody '—who coni^uercd Gujarat 

A.D. lagy—S, 

At say rate he built thLrtyntwo teiDplea t* atooE for the alns of hia 
terth I 
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He razed many of their temples to the ground, massacred 
their communities and destroyed their libraries. Many of 
the most beautiful Mohammedan mosques in India have 
woven into their fabric stones from Jaina shrines which 
the ruthless conquerors had destroyed. 

In the south Jainism had flourished exceedingly after its 
introduction by Bhadrab&hu, and many of the languages 
and grammars were largely shaped by the labours of Jaina 
monks. 

In A.D. 640, when the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang 
visited India, he met numbers of monks belonging to the 
Digambara (naked) sect in the south and admired their 
beautiful temples. But after his visit a great persecution 
arose. A Jaina king, KOna,* became converted to ^aJvism 
in the middle of the seventh century and, if we may trust 
the sculptures at TrivatQr in Arcot, slew with the most 
horrible severity thousands of his former co-rcligionists who 
refused to follow his example. Even if the account of the 
persecution be exaggerated, there is no doubt that after 
this time the prosperity of Jainism in tho south steadily 
declined. 

To return to the north, Tho wonder is, not that any temples 
survived the Mohammedan persecutions, but that Jainism 
itself was not extinguished in a storm which simply swept 
Buddhism out of India. The character of Jainism, however, 
was such as to enable it to throw out tentacles to help it in 
its hour of neod. It had never, like Buddhism, cut itself 
off from the faith that surrounded it, for it had always 
employed Dr&hmans as its domestic chaplains, who presided 
at its birth rites and often acted as officiants at its death and 
marriage ceremonies and temple worship. Then, too, amongst 
its chief heroes it had found niches for some of the favourites 
of the Hindu pantheon, R&ma, Krisha and the like. 
Mahavira's genius for organization also stood Jainism 
in good stead now, for he had made the laity an integral 

* Vincent Smith, Early Hitlcry cf Inditx^ third edition, p. 455. 
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part of the ctunmimEty, u^Kereas in Buddfiism they had no 
part nof lot ill Lhc OTdet. Sn, when stOnna nf perKCUtiOn 
swept over the ]and. Jainism simply totJk refuge in 
HinduiEm, which optned itJ capaciuua bosom to receive ct; 
and to the COllCiuerura it seemed an industinguighable part 
of Chat great aystem. 

The nccuptivityj however, which Hlnduistu has always 
ahown towards it is tq-day one of the neasorts that maJees 
Jainism so diffiguJt to studyj for many Jaina, justified by tho 
resemblance in theJr wurahip and thuujht, simply count 
thcmaelves Hindus and actually so write themscivea down 
in the census returns, 

If One -effect of the Mohammada43 conquest^ however, waa 
to drive many of the Jaina into cluscr union with their 
foJlnw idol-worshippcrs in the fsee of iconociaBta, another 
effect was to drive others away from irfulatry alto^thcr. 
No uricntal could hear a fellow' orientar& passionate outcry 
against idolatry witfiont doubts as to the righteousness of 
the practice entering his .mind. 

Naturally enough it is in Ahmadab£d, the city of Gujarat 
that was most under Mohammedan influencOj that wo can 
flrat trace tlie stirring of these doubts. About a,d. 
the Lohks sect, tho first of the rion-idoIatroiLS Jaina setts, 
arose amd waa followed by the Dhuodllii or Sthdnakavasi 
sect about ArC. dates which coincide strikingly with 
the Lutheran and Puritan movementa in JEurape, 

Jainism has never recovered its temporal power since the 
daya of the Mohammedan conquest j it is. no longer in any 
sense a court religion; neverthcfcss the influence chat it 
wields in India to-day is enormous, Its great wealth and 
its pasEtlnn aa the religion par fxteUine^ ef money-lenders 
and bankers makes it, capecially in native states^ the power 
behind the thrnne ; and if any nnp doubt its influence, hc 
need pnly count up the number of edicts prohibiting the 
slaying of animats on Jaina sacred days that have rccontly 
been isaued by the rulers of independent stat-ea. 
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According to the last census the Jaina numbered some 
1,248,182, but probably many more arc included under 
Hindus. Their standard of literacy {495 moles and 40 
females per thousand) is higher than that of any other 
community save the Pfirsis, and they proudly boast that 
not in vain in their system arc practical ethics wedded to 
philosophical speculation, for their criminal record is 
magnificently white. 





CHAPTER in 

THE LIFE OF MAHAViRA 
Sirth s?id 

We have seen that ia tJie Eix.th century B.e> the times 
were ripe for revolt; now, afhor the evenly it 19 aJmost easy 
to prophesy where the revolt was first likely to arise. 

The StrongKt centre of Fr^manical itlfluenco waa in Biith- 
the country ]yjn^ noujid the modern Delhi—it wa3 the^*®“‘ 
language spoken by the people in this tract at land thit 
was de&hincd to be developed by jjramEnarians into the 
olcissicsl Sanskritj and it was they who composed much 
of the old Brshmanic literature that has coma down Co us. 

All this region, Dr. Grieisou telle ua, waa called the ' Mid- 
[and , but encirdirtg it on east^ south, and west wae sm 
Outland’p where the Brilhmaiiic influentewaa less string, 
and where tha thinkers were to be found n^>t in the priestly 
ranlcSj but ' among the Kgatriya class to whoac learning 
and critical acumen witness ia borne ever] iri coQtefn* 
poorary BrShmanic writings.'^ In this Outland near the 
modern Patna ia a town called nowadays Beslrh. 

Most Indian, tewna arc to-day divided into wards, where 
tile various castes hvo apart. One m.ust seek the potters 
in one quarter and the waahormen in another, whilst the 
lowest of all, the despiged refuso-removers, hvc actually 
outside the city wahg, 

^ Some two-thouaand years ago Sn Bnsarh the same divi- 
flions existed aa would bo found to-day; and thcro, in facl, 
the priestly [Frdi:A.^MaJ^), the warrior (JTpj/fiyaJ, and the 
commercial {Baaiy^ communities lived so aeparatcly that 
their quartars were somedrnK spa(kcn of iis though they had 
been distinct viHagcg, aa Vai^ait, Kupdagrima, and VSni- 
/yagrima. Strangely enough, it was not in their own but 
'• See art. JfAn/tti in £rR.£. 
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in the K^atriya ward that the man was born who was to 
be the great hero of tlic Baniyil, and who was to found 
amongst these commcrciul people u religion which, with all 
its limitations, yet made one of the moat emphatic protests 
the world has ever known against accounting luxury, wealth, 
or comfort the main things in life. It seems almost para¬ 
doxical also that the warrior caste should produce the great 
apostle of non-killing. He was afterwards known from his 
exploits as MahSvIra—the groat hero—but his earliest 
name he derived from his birthplace, being known simply 
as Vaiiaiiya, * the man of Vaisali' (the main ward of the 
town). The government of such a city or ward seems to 
have resembled that of a Greek state. ' It was', says 
Dr. Hocrnlc,^ ' an oligarchic republic; its government was 
vested in a Senate, composed of the heads of the resident 
Ksatriya clans, and presided over by an officer who had 
the title of king and was assisted by a Viceroy and a Com- 
mander-in-Chief.' The chief of one of these Ksatriya clans, 
the Nftta or N&ya clan, was a man called Siddhartha, who 
doubtless attained some eminence in Senate and Stale, 
for he eventually married the daughter of this republican 
king, a Ksatriya lady named Triiala. 

TTiis old-world princess longed, as every Indian woman 
does to-day, to bear her lord a son, and suddenly one night, 
the legend tells, wonderful dreams came to her as she slept, 
revealing to her not only that she should bear a son, but 
also that this son should win uvorlasting rest and renown. 

These dreams of TriiaHl’s* arc to-day often graven 
round the silver treasuries in Jaina temples, and Juina 
women love to rocall them, for it is given to all the 
mothers of the great Jaina saints to see tliem. 

First the happy princess dreamed of a mighty elephant “ 

* Hoenile,/../ 4 . 5 '.J 9 ., 1898, p. 4a 

* Many devx>ut laymen and lay women repeat them every day at 
their morning devobons. 

* All mothers of TlrtbaAlciua sec first of all this elephant in their 
dreams, excepting only the mother of Rij&bhudeva, who saw a btill 
first, httce the child’s name. 
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whose colour whiter Lhau fi cloud, tiEap of ptarls, 
bhc &pray of water. Or moonbciiiilHi and the sound of w'hasc 
voice WRE like thunden 

I'hen she saw :a white hull, whiter than the petals of the IJ 
lotus, which diffused a glory of light on aJl areundj and this 
—so one Sect of the Jaiuii, the Digambaraj eay-^prctold 
the birth of a great religious teacher who should spread tho 
light of knowiedgCr Another sect, however, the Sthina- 
kavasi, hold that Jt showed that he should have strength to 
bear the yoke o£ religion, for ttie yoke that a Jaina ascetic 
must hear is not light, and no weakling can endure it. 

The next dreain prophesied that she should hear one hi 
who should overcome all his enemies [i, c. hia karma, 
the resuStg of his actions): for site saw a magnificent white 
lion loap from the sky towaids her face; his eyes were like 
pnre lightning, and his tongue came out of hia mouUi' like 
a ahoot of bciuty h This farther foretold that Idahivira 
should be ' the lion of honsdcEa mmiks and eo he has thg 
lion as his symbol. 

The fourth dream was of the be&utifui goddess ^rl or tv 
LakomT {the goddess of wealth), whom Triiaiaeaw floating 
on the petals of a lotns in thelotns lake on Jiount Himavata, 
with guardian elephanta' anointing' her with water, and this 
she knew meant that her son Bltoutcl be an ■■ anointed ’ king. 

Mext, a garland^ of sweehsmelling Mand&ri ficweia fore- v 
told how fragrant the hody of the little child should he. 

The white moun® dispellic^ the darkness of the wildest vl 
wilderness again prophesied a religious preacher* 

The radiant sun,^ red ae the beak of a parrot, which wi\ 

^ The SthaosiB-vR^ say wer* t*Q flarlamls. 

^ In alt tbe pactures -oJ this mKui vialom a sta^- ■£ seen io tbs rentu; 
ol [Iw lOQiitt. Tbfl getuera] belkf ef sll Indians is [hat thate is eicher 
a itjfi Ljr a harK inKaWtiog tlic oiacin. Tkete art a SEcirt er mote of 
names Wtbc mEKm In ^soskriE, and a doxen at ]es»t nue detivsd ftooi 
this belief. Tbe bEnvsvst, fliid in tlie moon an old woinan 

spinniof a wheel and a jfie-Enas standing liy her. 

* The DiEflmbam asscit Umt she saw the ann IhJotc the dieoia 
about dte moon. 
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throttles the cold and * disperses the evil* doors who stroll 
about at night, whose thousand ruys obscure tlic lustre 
of other lightsshowed that the child should dispel the 
darkness of ignorance. 

riii The sects do not agree as to what tlie eighth drcani of 
the princess was about. The Svetambara believe she saw 
a beautiful banner (an Indra Dhvaja) embroidered witli 
those signs which Hindus iind Jainu alike consider specially 
auspicious, and to whose golden pole * was tied a plume of 
peacock’s feathers; while the Digarabara affirm that sliu 
saw two fishes, which showed the child was to be happy, 

ix The ninth dream, tlie Svetambara say, was a golden 
pitcher of exquisite beauty, filled with water—or, accord* 
ing to others, with jewels—which was the abode of happy 
fortune and was wreathed at all seasons witlr fragrant 
flowers, portending happiness. ITic Digambara assert 
that she saw tm golden pitchers filled with pure water, 
to show that the child should be constantly immersed in 
spiritual meditation. 

X The next vision was that of a lotus lake whose flowers 
* were licked by bees and mad drones *, from which Trisali 
knew that her baby would possess all tlie marks of 
a perfect being; or, as the SthanakavisI say, that the 
honey of his sermons would bo eagerly absorbed by the 
whole world. 

xi The princess then saw the millc ocean, wliito as the 
breast of LaksmI, tossing its transparent breakers us the 
w'ind played over it and the great rivers rushed into it, 
and this foretold that the child should attain to the perfect 
knowledge of the Kevall. 

At this point the Digambara, who believe tlie princess 
saw not fourteen but sixteen dreams, insert a vision of 
a throne of diamonds and rubies, whicli foretold that the 
coming child should rule over the throe worlds. 

According to the TapagaOeiut sect the pole was topped by a temple 
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Her ne^t dream •vrss nf aje-wel-bedeckod culcgti^O abode ^ xii 
whicli shone Uka the morning sun and ^hieh was luinj; 
with garlands and pictures of birds and beasli. There tiic 
ceiestial th&ira gave eancgrtSj and Lhc place resDunded 
with tho din of the dnini3 of the gods which imitated the 
sound of rain cloEjdSi 

Hero again the Digambara insert a vision of a great Kiia 
king of Che gods dwelling below the earth. This the 
Evetimbara dn not accept but bath agree about the neKC slii 
dreaciij in which Triiala saw a great vase piled up with 
jewels^ The base of the vase wm on the level oE the liarth^ 
and its height waa as the height of Mount McrUj and its 
brightness illuminatod even tlie sky; ic foretold the birth 
of a ciiild that should possess right knowledge, right intui¬ 
tion, and fight conduct. 

Hei- last dream was of a clear fire fed with clarified butter, aiv 
wfiosc beautiful flames seemed aknost to scorch the firma¬ 
ment^ whicli pnopheaied that the white-aonied child she 
was to bear ahould illumine the universe by his wisdom. 

All theaa dreams Trivia related to Siddhartha, and the 
ncdtt day the interpreters that he summoned foreteid from 
them the birth of a apirituaJ conqueror ^ 

three worlds and the universal emperor of the law. 

Some of the more advanced Jaiua do not believe that 
TrHalfi actually saw all these dreamSf^ hud tliey hold that 
before the child's birth both father and mother knew 
that he would be cither a i^akrapitrH (universal monarch) or 
a Tirthankara. Perhape the legend of the dreams may 
carry with it this meatling, Lh&h at that time tlicrc waa 
a universal stirring o£ desire, and tliat many were hoping 
some reformer or religious leader might he born. At any 

^ Til* bellcv* rliis abudt tc liftfe been a hnge iiu- 

m*v;iljl* [5aj H hi^ Ha B, city. 

' A really mthedox Jaina, bewevm, wooLd deny tbe dd* of Jalau 
jiftogetber to aDyaoewae did oot bold tbes« imd im th* edi^r 
Tncnticnad ia this hock to ho Lluralty and hictotkai]/ tnicij tfwugh 
vai:^'bi£ ioceipfetaLkfio di*tn 
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rate they must have conveyed the welcome assurance 
that the cliild at least would safely survive all the dangers 
that an Indian birth*cliambcr holds for both motlior and 
babe. 

There is anotlicr legend about Mahavlra's birth which 
is also recorded in the Jaina sacred books, and which 
possesses some value as showing the intense hatred exist¬ 
ing between the Brfthraaus and the Keatriyas. Accord¬ 
ing to this legend, a Dr&hman lady, Devdnanda, wife 
of the Brfihman R isabhadattu, living in the Brahmanical 
part of the town, saw the Fourteen Auspicious Dreams 
which foretold the birth of a great saint or Tlrtluih- 
kara. But Indru,* the chief of the gods, saw from his 
celestial throne what had happened, and knew that the 
child would be the groat Tirthahkara Mahavira; so ho 
sent his commandcr-in-chicf in tJic form of a deer to 
remove the embryo from Devdnanda* and to give it to 
Trisall, in order tliat Mah&vfra might not be bom in a 
‘ b^garly or Brihmonical familyHowever that may be, 
the stories go on to show how carefully Trisalft, two thou¬ 
sand years ago, prepared for the joy of motherhood just 
as a modern woman would, by avoiding all sickness and 
^ fatigue and walking in quiet country places, so that she 
might gain health for body and mind. At last, in the 
year 599 of our era, or towards the end of the 
Dusama Susama period, as the Jaina reckon time, on 
the thirteenth day of tlie bright half of the moon in the 
month Caitra, the time came whenTri^a, herself perfectly 
healthy, gave birth to a perfectly healthy child. 

Birth. The thought of India centres largely round marriage 
and motherhood, and the birth of a manchild then, as now, 

* The laiM believe that Indra (or talent), the chief of the sixtjr-four 
TOdt of that luune, belongs especi^ly to them, bnt has bMO stolen from 
them tiM Brahmans. 

* It IS interesting to couiporc with this Use story of KrifO^ being re¬ 
moved from the womb of DevakI to that of Rohiol, for the Jaina believe 
Krifiia to be one of their own future Tirthahkara. 
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was the occasion of a very delirium of rejoicing. To-day, 
in a native state, the birth of an heir is celebrated in very 
much the same way as it was in Mah&vira’s time. Ihe 
town is «n ftu, prisoners are released, fines arc cancelled, 
presents arc given, and presents (alas 1 ) are exacted. 

When the child was three days old, it was shown the 
sun and the moon (this is not usual now); on the sixth 
day they observed the rehgious vigil (modern Jatna still 
worship ‘ Mother Sixth ’), Tri^i bathed on the tenth 
day, and on the twelfth, after the usual family feast, the 
boy was named with all pomp and circumstance. In 
India it is the father's sister who usually names a child, 
but his parents themselves choee Mah&vira’s name, an¬ 
nouncing that ' since the prince was placed in the womb 
of the Ksatriy&ql TrUali this family’s (treasure) of gold, 
silver, riches, corn, jewels, pearls, ^ell^ precious stones 
and corals increased; therefore the prince shall be called 
Vardkamdna (i.c. the Increasing^)Mahavira was some¬ 
times, as we have seen, called Vaiidliya from his birth¬ 
place ; his followers, however, seldom call him by this or 
by the name his parents gave him, but prefer to use the 
title they say the gods gave him, that of Maha\’!ra, the 
great hero, or else Jina, the conqueror, though this last 
is really more used in connexion with the religion (Jainism) 
he promulgated than with himself. He is also known as 
Jfidtaputra, N&maputra,* Sasananayaka, and Buddha. 

It was partly the multitude of bis names, partly also the 
number of legends that loving child-likc folk had woven 
round the cradle of their hero, that long obscured the 
fact that Mahdvlra was an historical personage. Another 
reason for doubting his existence lay in the superficial 
resemblance there is between his life and teaching and 
that of his contemporary, Buddha. It was assumed that 
one of the two systems must have sprung from the other, 

* Sa/ra, S.Ji.E., xxii, p. 19s. 

* Or NSyaputia, sometimes NStaixiiu. 
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and k is cnEy' tlirough Ehft Hbourg of Etirtipoan acholarg 
Jikc Ja^cobi, Hoernlcj and BCIhler tliat Mahavlra's fuB-toritiLl 
oocigteLice has bcgn proved. It scoms strim^o thtiC Jaina 
should sbj]] be dependent on the litbeur^ of sehoHrs of 
another fjiitli bind spceeh for idl they know about tlieir 
greblte&t hern | 

We liAvo noticed sninc of the legends tliat hbivc gathered 
round Mahavirn, and Jt ifi worth while examining' mnre, 
etnec Icgcncla help ns In a tpeeial way £o grbiap blie lutcjit 
ideals of a faith. Wc Ubul iaarn frofil Lhcin wHbit its 
followers admiro and what they dcspfso, and also what 
qualities tlicy revere sufficiently to link with their loader's 
name. If wc contrfist the stories told of Mahivira with 
th&ae told, for inatance^. of Krisoa by Hindus, wo shall see 
at once that the thoughts of these early ioflowera of Jainlgm 
moved un a higherj dcnncr plane, and this purity of 
thuught is one of the glories oi Jainisin to-day. 

Austere though the creed of the Joina is, there are 
some amongst them whose hbibit of mind leada them; to 
interpret even these severe tenets ns sternly as possible. 
iTiis dtvDraity of temperament [which is surety ioliercnt 
in the human race) manifq&ts itself in the SCorica told of 
Mahavira's life, TJiq Ligambara (who one the straitest 
sect among the Jaina) Edwaya- represent their hero as 
choosing the stci'ocr and I'CSS picaa-iug path; a’voiding 
marxEage and go-ing on liis way urthindcred by any feai' of 
hurting his parents’ Jed.rngs. Tbq Svetambarbi sect, on 
the other batidj believe that, though from his earliest hours 
MahavTra longed to forsako the world and betake himself 
to a huuseless, wandering Lfe, he nevertheless felt he 
Conld not do this during his parents' lifetime, lest he 
should causa them pain. Even before his birth, the legend 
runs^ he decided thus r ' It will not behove during the 
life of my parents, to tear out my hadr, nnd leaving 
the house to enter the state of hougeLessness.''^ So he 

^ S?2irAtt ^’-i Mii, ji, ajo. 
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lived the ordinary life of a happy boy> watched over 
by the innumerable servants that seem inseparable from 
Indian life,^ but enjoying to the full ‘ the noble five¬ 
fold joys and pleasures of sound, touch, taste, colour 
and smell 

Both sects delight to tell of his boyish prowess and of how 
easily he excelled all his companions in strength and 
physical endurance, as he did in beauty of mind and body. 
One day, they say, the sons of his father’s ministers had 
come as usual to play with him in the royal gardens, when 
suddenly a mad elephant charged down on the group of 
children, who fled hither and thither in their efforts to 
escape. Mah&vTra, however, quietly went up to the in¬ 
furiated animal, caught it by its trunk, and climbing up on 
it, escaped being trodden by its feet by riding on its back I 

Another legend tells how, when he was playing with the 
same children at dmbali pipafi (a sort of ' tick * or * tig') 
among the trees, a god appeared and thought to frighten the 
child by carrying him high up into the sky on his shoulders. 
Mah&vTra, however, was not in the least alarmed, and, 
seizing the opportunity to show his superiority over im¬ 
mortals, whacked the god and pulled his hair so hard, 
that he was only too ready to descend and get rid of his 
obstreperous burden. The child who had thus defeated 
one of their number was called Mahavira by the other gods 
—a name mortals were quick to adopt. 

According to the ^vet&robara tradition MahSvira married 
a lady called Yaiodft (belonging to the Kaundinya gotra), 
and a daughter was born to them named Anuj& (Anojjfi) 
or Priyadariana. This daughter eventually married a 
nobleman called Jamili, who, after becoming one of 
Mah&vTra's followers and fellow workers, ended by opposing 
him. Their child (Mahivlra’s granddaughter) had two 
names, being known both as ^efavati and YafovatL 

_' He had fire nurses: a wet nurse, a nnrte to imsh him, one to dress 
him, one to play with him, and one to cany him. 
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11 pointedtmtmthcmtrnduction hijw prolound [ jf some 
Iiidiiias bidicvE: tliAl; Lhe result: of action (karinii} tie? njcn 
to the cyde of robirth, and thht ifj through the CCBSatlon 
of Ii[i^ action jmd its iMBultant liarn.>a could be ended, ao 
much the ics would be the danger of rebirth, Thl? EOUct 
naCuratJly encotimged beiigf iir sukidc as si form of prudential 
in&urunce I Amongst Clic recorded tloatht by Euicidc sxrt 
those of MsJiavTrsi's purents, wlio, according to the Svetam- 
bara belier, died of voluntary atarvation: ^ on a bed of 
kuia griea they rcjocLcd all foodj and thqir bodies dried 
Up by the Laat mortificsitjorL of the flesh whkh is to end in 
death.'' At their death Matiivlia, who was by now ap- 
proaching his thirtietli year, fult fnuo to beeome an aacetkj 
and asked his elder brother's permlation to renounce the 
world; the brothor conEcntcd, only stipulating thit Maha- 
vlra should do notliing in the matter for a yoai'j lest 
pcopla ahouLd think they had quarrclic:!. 

The Digambnra accounts diffcrwidcly from this. Accord’ 
fog to them, even when only 4 chiki of Clghtj MalliVira 
took the twelve vows° which a JaJna hiymnn may takoj 
and that he always longed ho ronounee tlie world; other 
Digambara say that it was in hls thirtieth yOiir that, whilst 
meditating on his ' selfhe determined to become a monk, 
resdiairtg that he would only spend scvcnty-two years in 
this incarnation as Jiahilvira. At first his parents wore 
opposed to die idea of their iilclicatcly nurtured child 
undergoing all the hardships that fall to the lot of a bougc- 
kas mendicant, but at last they congcntcd, and it was 
during Lheir lifetime that Mahavka entered an thp spiritual 
vocatioUj which in Indio, at in Europe, has so often proved 
a suitable career for younger sons. 

Modern rKcai'ch woultl Stem to favour the ^vetJmbara 
belief that MafikvJra had married, but Uiis tlic Digambara 
strenuouEly deny, for an ascetic whO' has never married 

■* .fw/nr, 5,£', jcxiij |k 194. 

" dee bel*w, Twd™ Vows uf a L 
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moves on a higher plane of sanctity than one who has 
known the joys of wedded life. 

Mahivira's Initiation. 

Jainism, though it denies the existence of a creator 
and of the three groat gods of the Indian TrimOrti, Brahma, 
Vifou and ^iva, has never shaken itself free from the belief 
in many of the minor gods of the Hindu pantheon. It gives 
those gods, it is true, a very secondary position as servants 
or tempters of the great Jaina saints, but their existence 
is accepted as undoubted; accordingly, in the account 
of Mahavira’s initiation we shall find many of the old Hindu 
gods represented as being present. 

This initiation, all sects agree, took place when Mahavira 
was about thirty years of age, some time therefore between 
570 and 569 B. c. The Naya clan to which he belonged 
seem to have supported a body of monks who followed 
the rule of Pliivanatha, an ascetic who had lived some 
two hundred and fifty years before Mahlvfra. It was 
naturally to this order, probably considered rather irregular 
by the Brihmans, that the thoughts of Mahavira turned. 
Its monks had their colk in a park * outside the Ksatriya 
suburb (Kundagrfima) of Vaii&li, and in the centre of this 
park grew one of those evergreen Aioka or 'sorrowlcss’ 
trees, whose leaves are supposed never to know eitlier 
grief or pain. The Asoka tree is always associated with 
MahSvira, for the legends say that in his later life an Aioka 
tree grew wherever he preached, and it was now under 
its shade that he made the groat renunciation and entered 
upon that ascetic life, whose austerities vrcrc to dry up 
all the founts of karma and free him from the sorrowful 
cycle of rebirth. 

Mahavira had fasted for two-and*a-half days, not oven 
allowing water to cross his lips, and had then given away 

* The ^veUliubara call the park Soixlavana, the Digambaia Silratbi 
Khapda. 
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ill hia pTOperty,. winch c^n ^nly liave bcgn ihe ordinary 
possessions oE tho cadet oE a SmaLL Hnnsc^ but which thb 
lovm cE hig followers hns oxaeffcrarctl into the wealth of 
a loi^'hby emperor.* Then, Eollowed by n, train of gods 
and men, he won carried in a palarn^uin to the park and, 
alighting, took his scat on a five-Licrctl thronCj^ which 
was so placed m to face Che cast. There he stripped 
hinisolf oE all his nmaments and ftiicryj flinging them to 
the attcntlanC god Vni^rainapaj who caught them up ag 
they Eell. 

Most Hindu mcndLcants -cut or shave oE their haJrf but 
a peculiar aad moth painful custom of Che Jaina is that 
flll asceticf, na a proof of their p ewer of cndoraacOi must 
tear out tlieir hair by the rO'ntFj. One Jaina writer dcciareg, 
in his English 'Life of ISffahavtrtL ’ that * only Ch&sQ can do 
it who have no love with their flc-th and bones \ It ia looked 
on as a sign that henceforth the monk or nun will take no 
thought for th* body. 

As MahavTra perfo-rmcd this crowning act ef austerity, 
Indo, the leader and king of the gods, falling down before 
the feet of the venerable ascetic, cauglit up tlio hairs in 
a diamond cup and took them to tEio Ocoan of Milk. The 
saint then did obeisance to ail Eiherated spirits, and vowing 
to do no sEnfnl act, adopted the holy conduct.^ 

The Jaino mark with gnsit precision the five degreag of 
knowledge that lead to Omniscience. MatiflrVira, they say, 
Was born with tho drat throe, A^ati jriSna, .^rtJJ'a 

. * The- IaIdi. ijeti^E that wTica an ascMic -who -will -cvcntualLy develop 
mte A'TritJiaftkaia is ahooc to p[va Away liig poBSMsionSj the gad Indm 
heaiAwa on aim all the ivcaltti tluit has Seen burled Sn fprenttf n trcssiirc 
■itar-es, in order tliAt tlie aiueant to be ffivea avray may be Tvorthv of 
ilic P ver. 

^ This JoTt of tbraee ia called a and In JaLim tempki 

MflJ^v£m^ image is gcpcmjly kepi Pn pnc. 

Tlio SjUrti gives quite b (lifforent aceeunt, in ■which it says 
^ I n rwe-apd-n-half deys after all tho pemp, and 

tlica, QiUite alone, raibody dip hGiug ufescrUK ho tore cut bis. iLafr-, and 
leaujut Che hwisc eulectd tho stare of housakssaesaV S^/ra, 

li. i?. n., Totiij p. 353, 
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and Avadhi jndna. He now gained the fourth kind of 
knowledge, Manahparydya jSdna, by which he knew the 
thoughts of all sentient beings of five senses in the two- 
and*a*half continents, and it only remained for him to 
obtain the fifth degree of knowledge, that of Kevala jndna 
or Omniscience, which is possessed by the Kevall alone. 

The Digambara, however, do not believe that Mahivlra 
obtained the fourth kind of knowledge till some time after 
his initiation. According to them, he failed to gain it, 
though he performed meditation for six months, sitting 
absolutely motionless. At the end of the six months 
he went to Kulapura; the king of Kulapura, Kulldhipa, 
came and did him honour, washed his feet with his 
own hands and, having walked round him three times, 
offered him rice and milk* these Mah&vira accepted 
and took them as his first meal (pdranufh) after a fast 
of six months. He returned to the forest and wandered 
about in it performing twelve kinds of penance, but still 
the knowledge was withheld from him. At last he visited 
UjjayinI (Ujjain) and did penance in a cemetery there, 
when Rudra and his wife in vain tried to interrupt him; 
it was only after overcoming this temptation and again 
entering on his forest life of meditation that, according to 
the Digambara belief, he obtained ManahparySya jnina. 
Henceforth Mahavlra was houseless, and wandered through 
the land so lost in meditation as to be indifferent to sorrow 
and joy, pain and pleasure, subsisting only on the alms of 
the charitable. 

Research seems to have established the fact that at first 
he belonged to the order of P&rivanatha mentioned above, 
a body of mendicants leading a more or less regular life, 
and that in accordance with their custom he wore clothes; 
but many Jaina will not acknowledge that a Tlrthafikara 
could have belonged to an order even for ever so short 
a time; they agree, however, that for thirteen months he 
did wear ono cloth. 


D 
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The legend runs that the god Indra himself gave Mahi- 
vira the beautiful robe which he wore at his initiation. 
Before the ceremony the saint had given away all his goods 
in charity, but a certain Brihman named Somadatta, being 
absent at that time, had received nothing. He came and 
complained, and Mahavira was greatly troubled to think 
that ho had nothing left to give him, till he remembered 
Indra’s robe; taking this off, he cut it in two and gave 
half to the greedy Brihman. Somadatta was delighted, 
and showed it off with great pride to a friend of his who 
was a weaver. The weaver told Somadatta to go back and 
get the other half and then he would have a robe worth 
having, which could all be woven into one. The Brahman 
was ashamed to actually go and ask for the remaining part, 
but knowing how completely unconscious of everything 
that went on around him Mahavira was, he walked softly 
behind the ascetic, and when the robe slipped off (as is 
the nature of half robes) he stooped, and gently lifting it 
off the thorns on to which it had fallen, quietly made off 
with his booty. When MahAvTra discovered the theft, all 
he did was to make a parable about it, in which he taught 
how thorny would be the road of his true disciples in this 
world, but how priceless would bo their value when delivered 
at last from the thorns that beset them. 

Not only was the great ascetic unconscious of the 
whereabouts of his earthly possessions, he was also abso¬ 
lutely indifferent to pain; for instance, one day he was 
sitting in meditation outside a village, when some herdsmen, 
in rough sport, lit a fire between his feet and drove nails 
into his ears, without the saint being in the least aware of 
what they were doing. 

In India it would be specially easy for abuses to spring 
up among a body of mendicants; they could gain their 
food so easily, that a great part of 'the long Indian day' 
would hang idle on their hands, and our proverb about 
Satan finding work for idle hands to do has its Gujar&tt 
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counterpart; * A man sitting idle brings ruin to pass,’ ^ 
Many men doubtless had become monks trough a constitU' 
tional aversion from honest labour, and the climate and 
leisure, whilst increasing this distaste for work in them, 
would be apt to create it even in those who had entered 
tlie order from the highest motives. Altogether the world- 
old employer of the unemployed could find fair scope for 
his mischievous energies amongst them 1 • And so before 
long Mah&vfra found the discipline of F&r^van&tha's monks 
too lax, and after a year he left them, to wander alone in 
a state of absolute nudity. 

The question of clothes was a crucial one amongst the 
Jaina, Mahivira apparently felt that the complete ascetic 
must have completely conquered all his emotions, shame 
amongst others. A true monk would not feel either heat 
or cold,’ and so would not need the protection from the 
weather offered by clothes, and he would be so indifferent 
to mere appearance as to be unconscious as to whether ho 
wore raiment or not. Being rid of clothes, one is also rid 
of a lot of other worries too: one needs no box to keep them 
in, no materials to mend them with, no change of raiment 
when the first set is dirty or outworn, and, still more impor¬ 
tant to a Jaina, no water is needed in which to wash them. 

On this point Mr, BenSrsi Dass makes some rather 
interesting remarks in his lecture on Jainism, and throws 
an astonishingly new light on an old story. 

'Jaina monks’, he says, 'are naked because Jainism says that as 
long as one entertaiiu the same idea of nakedness as we do, he cannot 
obtain salvation. One cannot, according to Jain {>rinciples, obtain 
Mokfa, as long as he remembers that he is naked. He can only croas 
over the ocean of the world after he has forgotten that he is naked..,. 
As long as a man thinks and knows that he is naked, that there is 
something like good and evil, he cannot obtain Moksa, He must 
forget it to obtain NirvKipa. This is very well illustrated by the well- 

‘ 

* The BrSiimans Irad tried to avoid some of the rnore bbvioas abuses 
by restricting entrance to the ftmrth dirama to men of mature years, 
who had passed through a long course of preparatory discipline. 

D 2 
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known itory of the expuUinn of Adam and Kve from heaven. Adam 
and Etc woe naked and pure. They cnjo)-ed perfect happineu Sn the 
garden of Eden. They had no knowledge of good and evil. The 
devil, their enemy, desired to deprive tlicm of their happiness. He 
made them eat of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
cvd. They at once saw their nakedness. They fell. Tltcy were ex¬ 
pelled from heaven. It is this knowledge of good and evil, it is this 
knowledge of nakedness, that deprived them of Eden. The Jains hold 
tiM same belief. Our knowledge of good and evil, our knowledge of 
nakedness, keeps us away from salvation. To obtain it we must forget 
nakeditess. The Jaina Ntrgrnnthas have fntgot alt knowledge of good 
and evil. Why should they require clotliea to hide their nakedness?" 

Sir Monicr Willitims suggests* that the Jaina 'felt that 
a sense of shame implied sin, so that if there were no sin 
in the world there would be no shame. Hence they argued 
rather illogically that to get rid of clothes was to get rid 
of sin, and every ascetic who aimed at sinicssness was en¬ 
joined to walk about naked with tlic air or sky (dig) as his 
sole covering.’ 

The Digambara believe that Mali&vlra abandoned clothes 
at the time of his initiation; the Svctilmbara, as we have 
seen, that he abandoned them after thirteen months. 

It was whilst Mahavira was walking naked and homeless 
and, as the Digambara believe, keeping absolutely un¬ 
broken his vow of silence, that he was joined by Goiila, 
a disciple whose story we shall have to study more in 
detail later. For the present wc need only note that 
Goiaia followed Mahivlra for six years, but subsequently 
left hun and fell into those grievous sins which so easily 
beset a mendicant, and to guard against whicli so many 
precepts in the Jaina scriptures are directed. 

For twelve years MahSvIra wandered from place to place, 
never staying for longer than a single night in a village 
or for more than five nights in a town. The object of 
this custom may have been to avoid levying too groat 

• '90a. p. 69. 

■ Biuidkism^ p, 530. 
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a tax on the hospitality of the people, and also to pre¬ 
vent the ascetic forming dose or undesirable friendships, 
which might tempt him to break either his vow of non' 
possession of goods or of chastity.* The rule was, however, 
relaxed during the rainy season, when Mahavira, like his 
subsequent followers, made a practice of remaining for 
four months at the same place, lest he should injure any 
of the young life that springs so suddenly and abundantly 
into being, once the monsoon bursts and the rains, on 
which India’s prosperity depends, begin to fall. During 
these twelve years, wc arc told, he meditated always on 
himself, on his Atma, and walked sinl*^ and circumspect 
in thought, word and deed. 

‘As water does not adhere to a copper vessel, or collyrium to 
mother of pearl (so sins found no place in him); his coorse was un- 
obsmictod like chat of Life; like the firmament he wanted no support j 
like the wind he knew no obstacles; his heart was pore like the water 
(of rivers or tanks) in autumn; notbins could aoQ him like the leaf of 
a lotus; his senses were well protected like those of a tortoise j he 
was single and alone like the hom of a rhinoceros j he was free like 
a bird; he was always like the fabulous bird nhlru^d*! veloroos like 
an elephant, strong like a bull, dJfiicult to attack like a lion, steady 
and firm like Mount Mandara, deep like the ocean, mild like the moon, 
refulgent like the sun, pure like excellent gold; like the earth be 
patiently bore everything; like a well-kindled fire he shone in his 
splendour.’* 

Many legends arc told of Mahavlra’s absolute absorp¬ 
tion in meditation and of his unconsciousness of outward 
circumstances during these years. One of these stories 
has a slight resemblance to that of King Alfred and the 
cakes: Once upon a timo tho great ascetic sat down to 
meditate on the outskirts of Kumiragrama. Ho crossed 
his ankles, and, gazing fixedly at the tip of his nose, was 
soon so immersed in reflection as to be lost to all that went 

* There is a GuiarSU couplet: 

' Water should be allowea to flow that it become not Btagnnnt, 
MonIn should be allowed to wander that they may be stainless.’ 

A Sanskrit proverb runs; ‘ A monk who wanders is worshipped.’ 

* ATaZ/a S)i/ra, S. B. E., xxii, pp. a6o, a6i. 
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on around him. A busy farmer bustled past and asked 
Uiis man who ^vas sitting down and apparently doing 
nothing to look after his bullocks till his return. M;U)&vIra 
neither heard the request nor saw the animals, far less 
took caro of them. On his return the farmer saw tlio 
apparently idle man still seated doing nothing, but could 
get no answer from him as to the whereabouts of his beasts 
and had to go off in search of them. Tiro bullocks mean¬ 
while, having eaten their fill, returned and lay down to 
rest beside the gentle saint. The poor owner searched 
for the beasts the whole night through, and was enraged 
on returning next morning to find where tliey were, for it 
seemed to him a plot to stx»tl tlic animals; so he seized 
their halter and began to beat MahavTra witli it. For¬ 
tunately the god Indra knew what was happening and 
interfered in time to stop such sacrilege; but he begged 
Maliivira to allow him in future to guard him himself, or 
to appoint some other god to do so. The saint, however, 
refused any protection, saying that, just as a Tirthankara 
must always obtain omniscience by his own unaided efforts, 
so must he attain Mok$n unprotected by any one. But 
the gods had grown nervous lest Mahavira should be killed 
inadvertently, so Indra, without the saint's knowledge, 
appointed one Siddhartha (a cousin of Mahavira’s who had 
become a god) to protect him. 

EnlightenmeiU and Death. 

How We have seen that Mahavira was born with three degrees 
of knowledge and had acquired the fourth. Ho was now, 

Omni- ot the end of his twelve years of wandering and penance, 

tciencc. to acquire the fifth degree —Kewda jfidiia or Omniscience. 
In the thirteenth year after his renunciation of tJic world 
and initiation as an ascetic, Mah&vtra stayed in a place 
not very far from the Firasnath hills called Jrimbhaka- 
grima.^ There was a field there belonging to a farmer 

* AUo called JpinbbOa or JrimbhikagrAma. 
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called Samiga^ which surrounded au old temple, and 
through this field the river ]^jupalika* flowed. One after¬ 
noon MahAvfra was seated under the shade of a Sftla tree 
in this quiet meadow in deepest meditation. Just as before 
his initiation, so now he had fasted for two-and-a-half 
days without even touching water, and as he sat there 
lost in thought, he peacefully attained supreme knowledge. 
Henceforth he possessed ‘complete and full, the unob¬ 
structed, unimpeded, infinite and supreme, best knowledge 
and intuition called Kevala jnanaHis meditations and 
austerities had been so profound as to destroy the last of 
all the karma, the enemies to enlightenment, knowledge 
and freedom, and henceforth his pathway would be unim¬ 
peded. Mahivira now added to his titles those of Jina 
(or Conqueror of the Eight Karma, the great enemies), from 
which Jainism derives its name, Arhala (or Being worthy 
of Veneration), Arihanla (or Destroyer of Enemies) and 
Aruhania or (One who has killed even the roots of karma). 

Now,® as the conqueror of karma and equipped with 
supreme knowledge, Mahivira began to teach his way, 
and his first sermon was on the five great vows which we 
shall study later. 

The Jaina declare that Mahivtra’s great message to 
mankind was that birth is nothing and caste nothing, 
but karma everything, and on the destruction of karma 
future happiness depends. 

The Dithmans had laid stress on birth, and had insisted 
that, however bad a Drahman were, he would need to do 
small penance compared with what would be obligatory 
on even a righteous man of low caste. 

Mahivtra's contemporary Buddha had taught that in 
desire lay the cause that led to rebirth; that mental 

' Or SamSks or SAmaka- 

‘ Or Rijulcula, or RijuvalikA. 

* If Mahivira had preached before be got KtvaUfiAna, hii cetmons 
would have cootaitied some mistakes; now of coarse they were 
perfect. 


Mahi- 
vtra as a 
Preacher. 
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discipline was of supremo importance, and asceticism and 
austerity of no avail. Mahavira, on the contrary, laid the 
greatest stress on asceticism. In its glow karma could be 
burnt up, and only through austerities could one become 
a Tirthahkara. 

MahSvIra's first disciple was Gautama Indrabhuti, who 
in turn became a Kcvall, and whose story we tell later. 
After instructing Gautama, Mahavira set of! on his preach¬ 
ing tours in real earnest, and taught his Rule with great 
acceptance to all his warrior kinsfolk. Like Buddha, he 
preached first to the rich and arbtocratic, and though his 
followers to-day arc to be found more amongst the middle 
classes, his earliest supporters scera to have been rulers 
and petty kings. This may have been because they too 
■disliked Brahman pretensions and were pleased that one 
of their own kinsfolk should lead a revolt against tlicm. 
Mahftvira’s connexions through his mother Triiala must have 
been invaluable to him at the beginning of this work; indeed, 
Dr. Jacobi thinks that the real moaning of the story about 
the removal of the embryo from one mother to another was 
to hide the fact that Mahivira was really the son of another 
and far less highly connected wife of tlic king, and to pre¬ 
tend that he was the son instead of the stepson of Triida.^ 
This of course the Jaina indignantly deny. The Digambara 
and Svetimbara li^ends give the names of the different 
rulers MahUvira visited,and tell how Cetaka, king of Videha, 
became a patron of the order, and Kupika, king of Aiiga, 
gave him the most cordial welcome, and how, when he 
travelled as far as KausambI, he was received with the 
greatest honour by its king Satinika, who listened with 
deep interest to his preaching, and eventually entered 
his order. The Digambara claim that in thirty years he 
converted to Jainism Magadha, Bihar, Prayftga, Kau- 
^&mb?, Gamp&purf and many other powerful states in 
North India. They believe that he did not travel alone, 

' See lotroduction, .S'. B. E., xxii, p, xxxi. 
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but that everywhere he went he was accompanied by all 
the monks and nuns who had entered his order (eventually 
these amounted to fourteen thousand persons), and that 
magnificent halls of audience were erected for him to preach 
in. lie preached in a language which they call An-aksarf, 
which was unintelligible to the common people, so Gau¬ 
tama acted as his interpreter and translated all he said 
into MigadhT. 

According to the Digambara again, the place Mah&vlra 
loved bes t of all was Raj agriha, the capital of M^adha. 
Its king Srepika, with his whole army, had gone out to do 
honour to the saint on his first entry into the country and 
had been won over by him. Tho king asked sixty thou¬ 
sand questions concerning the faith, and all of them being 
satisfactorily answered by Gautama, he entered the order 
and became one of the staunchest champions of Jainism. 

The ^vetambara have recorded the names of the places 
where Mah&vira stayed during each rainy season, and 
they cover a period of forty-one years, Krst, they say, 
he went to Asthikagrima (the village of bones). The 
name of this village, the commentators declare, was 
originally Vardhamana (the Kathifiw&d Jaina believe it 
to have been identical with tho modern Wadhwio); but 
an evil demon, Yak^a, collected there an enormous heap of 
bones belonging to all the people he had killed, and on this 
heap the inhabitants built a temple, hence the change 
of name. 

Mah&vfra then spent three rainy seasons in (l^ampS and 
Prtsfi^mp& (Bihar). As a prophet he cannot have been 
without honour in his own country, for he spent twelve 
monsoons at Vaii&ll and its suburb Vipijyagrima, doubtless 
recruiting for his order, which, having at its head the 
brother of their king, naturally held out many attractions 
to the inhabitants. He was also able to win over all the 
members of the order of Par 4 van 4 tha to which he had 
originally belonged. He paid even more visits to R&j agriha, 
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where, as the Svetambara and Digambara both aigrcc, he 
was much beloved, and whoso inhabitants prevailed on him 
to return fourteen times. Another favourite resort, Mithila, 
has provided the Jaina ascetics with a proverb: * If Mithil& 
burns, what have I to lose ? *; and it must have been a place 
of considerable importance, for Mah&vTra spent six mon¬ 
soons there, and its kings, as we know from other sources, 
were men of high standing and culture. Tlie great ascetic 
spent two rainy seasons in Bhadrilcil, and then just for ono 
monsoon he went to Alabhikfi, to PuoitabhQmi, and to 
SravastI in turn, and his last monsoon he spent at PSpa 
(or Pampa), 

It will be noticed how closely these travels of Mahivlra 
resemble those of Buddha, and this, and the fact that 
thty never met, led to a doubt of MahJvIra's separate exis¬ 
tence. It must have required no small tact to have won 
over the members of an order to which he had once belonged 
and afterwards left, but, despite this tact, Mahivlra seems 
never to have possessed the personal charm which Buddha 
had, a charm which even Western people can feel to-day 
as they read his story; but the Jaina leader certainly 
possessed a greater power of organization (a gift which 
seldom goes with charm), and to this faculty we owe the 
existence of Jainism in India to-day. 

The work of Mahivira during these years must have 
closely resembled that of the Dominican or Franciscan 
monks who (owing how much of their inspiration to him 
and his compeers we do not know) were to wander over 
Europe centuries later. 

About a year after gaining Omniscience Mohavlra became 
® Tirthahkara, ono of those who show the true way across 
the troubled ocean of life. The path Mahivira pointed 
out for others to follow lay in becoming a member of ono 
of the four Tirtha—a monk, or nun, if possible, otherwise 
a devout layman or lay woman. 

We come now to the closing scene of Mahivlra’s life. 
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He died in his seventy-second year, some fifty years before The 
his rival and contemporary Buddha.^ Modern research has ^ 
shown that the traditional dates for his birth and death,* rira. 
599 n.c. and 5*7 b.c., cannot be far wrong. 

Mahavlra's last rainy season was spent in Papi, the 
modem Pivllpurl, a small village in the Patna district 
which is still held sacred by the Jaina. The king of P&pA, 
Hastip&la, was a patron of Mahftvira's, and, according to 
some accounts, it was in his * office of the writera' that 
the saint died. Sitting in the Samparyahka position, he 
delivered the fifty-five lectures that explain the results 
of karma and recited the thirty-six unasked questions 
(i. c. the UttarUdhyayana StUra), and having finished his 
great lecture on Marudeva he died all alone, and cut asunder 
the ties of birth, old age and death.® 

Legends have gathered as thickly round Mahavira's 
death as round his birth. One tells how nearly all the 
ruling chiefs of the country had gathered to hear his dis¬ 
courses, and how the saint preached to them with wonder¬ 
ful eloquence for six days; then on the seventh ho took 
his scat upon a diamond throne in the centre of a magni¬ 
ficent hall, which had been specially built for him on the 
borders of a lake. His hearers had arranged themselves 
into twelve grades according to their rank, for all were 
there from the king to the beggar. It was a dark night, 
but the hall was brilliantly illumined by the supernatural 
glow that issued from the gods who had come to listen to 
the illustrious preacher. Mah&vira preached all night, 
and towards dawn his hearers fell asleep. The saint knew 
by his Sukladhyana that his end was drawing nigh, so he 
sat reverently with clasped hands and crossed knees (the 
Samparyahka position), and, just as the morning dawned, 

* Hoemle,p. 43. BixWha‘» date* nre 557-477 a.C 

* The word the Jama prefer to use instead of Death is Mfityu 
Mahotsava or Great Death Festival. 

* Kalpa SatrOy S, B. E., xxii, p. 364 IT. 
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lio attained NirvS^a, and the people awakened only to find 
their lord was dead. 

Now at last Mahivira was freed; his forty-two years 
as a monk with all their self-denial and austerities had 
completely exhausted his karma. He had, unaided, worked 
out his own salvation, and never again could the accumu¬ 
lated energy of his past actions compel him to bo reborn, 
for all their force was spent. The Jaina say there arc two 
Terrible Ones who dog tho soul, like policemen attending 
a prisoner: one is called Birth and one Death. * He who 
is bom must die some day or otlicr, and he who is dead 
must be born in some form or other.’ These two Terrible 
Ones had no longer any power over MahUvira, for the 
chain of karma that bound him to them had been snapped, 
and never again could the prisoner be sentenced to life. 

All of MahSvira’s disciples had been present at his death, 
save the chief of them, Gautama IndrabhQti. 'fhis earliest 
disciple knew that he could never attain omniscience 
whilst he was attached to a human being; nevertheless, 
he could not conquer his love for his master. On the 
night of Mahivlra’s death he had been sent on some mis¬ 
sion, and whilst absent he was able to overcome this last 
tic of friendship, and having attained Kevala jaana,» he 
returned to find the master, whom he no longer loved, dead 
and the people mourning. 

The kings who were present on the night that Mahftvira 
died instituted an illumination to commemorate him, for 
they said, Since the light of intelligence is gone, let us 
make an illumination of material matter ’;» and this tho 
Jmna claim to be the origin of the yearly festival of lamps, 
Div^, which the Hindus and they alike observe. 

Some Digambara give a different version of tho saint’s 


U WM only for siity-foor years after Mahavtra’s de«h that it was 
pwsible for any ope to obtain Kevala jflftna, but during that time not 
only Gautama but also Sudharma (on Gauiama’s death) and JnmWl 
(on Sudharma s death) became omniscient. * 

Knlpa Sutra, S, B. xxii, p. 366. 
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death, according to which they say that there was neither 
liaJlj illuminationj nor audience, but that Mahilvrra died 
quietly and alocic, and when he had pasMd away only his 
naiifl and hair were left, at! eise had dried up and di&- 
appeared with Ida kairnsL A new body was mado from 
these rciigs, which was du!y cremated with aj] fitting 
ceremony, 

MahSvjra’s enemies rccoridyet anoLlierverSinn^hattJie 
saint died in a fit of apopiectic rage. But thla hardly 
acconda with the cltaratCfir of tha man, noe with his prob' 
able physical condition after such prolonged austerities. 

Both DJgambara and Svet^bat^ Jatfia love to visit 
Fivapurl at the feast of Divilli. There arc several smali 
tcmplcE thenc belonging to both sects, hut the main temple 
is the one whicli ton tains the foo-tprEnts of MahSiidra, and 
a narrow stone bridge leads to this shrine over a laie on 
which bloom white and red lotus liliesL 

Mah^vtraj or rather his jiva, the more orthodox Jaina frewULi! 
believe, passed through many incarnations previous to his 
birth ELS Mahavfra. Some of the more modern metnhers MaEil^ 
of the community believe these to be purely legendary, 
but they illustrate the Jaina view of karma 30 pietorially 
as to be worth quoting here. 

Once upon a time MahJrViTa was incarnate els -a carpenter 
called NayasSrs, who worked at his trade in the jungle. 

One day he met there somo tired, travel-worn Jaina sadhua, 
whom he took pity on and fed. They preached to him 
in return the Jaina creed, with the result that he became 
a convert. He met his death later through a branch of 
a tree falling on him, and was rebom as MaritT, the grand- 
sou of Riaabhadeva, the first I'irLhafikara. 

This was tJie most fiurious of his early incarnations, and 
during it he became a Jaina sidhu through listoning to 
a Eijrmon of Ri 5 il>hadeva'Sr Ho'Wever, he found the tifo 
of ari ascetic as usually practised vtiry hard, and the 
hardest part of all waa to rometnbei' to control speech. 
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word and Ktj which the Jaina call the three Dort^a. 'ihLg 
difficulty he evaded by an ingeninug moctianicaJ pun. The 
ward or atick is the same aa the word Dajtda that 

conriDtes the three controls he found it so hard to cxerciB?, 
ae he gathered together tlrree itickis and preached far and 
wide the comforttng docErino that any ascctio might do 
what ho likwl and linger at ■will on the primrose pnth oi 
daiiiatice, provided he carried in hSs liitrtd three rodSr Ho 
gained a disciple, Kapilaj who preached the doctrine even 
more vig^orously than hia maatar. 

Mahaviravfaa then reborn a god, and an has nCKt birth 
born aa a ErAlnnaa, and after that he was born alternately 
as -A god and a Brahmanj with the OcCMional aalLCrludc 
of being born a king, for countless ages. He was onco the 
famous king Vasudeya or TriprJgtaj and during this lOCao 
niticin he wrought so many evil deeds that he was con¬ 
demned to spend has next nebirtli in hell {Namka); from 
tlicre he issued forth in his following incarnatLOa as a lion. 
When a lion lie slew se many people tiaat hia ovil karma 
condernned him once more to Naraka for an incamataon; 
when that was over he became a god, and then a Hrahnian, 
and, alternating between the two, he at last arrived at his 
twonty-scventlii and anost famoiB incarnaticn aa Mah^vlra. 
During his incarnation as Mariti he had learned *■ that he 
was to he the twentydourtli and last 'rirthuakara, where¬ 
upon ho had been bo overcome with pride and joy and 
had shown so much conceit, that he hnd ajccumuhtod 
a great weight of karma; it ^vas this that very nearly 
resulted in his being born a Brahman, but forturmtoly hia 
karma was exhausted just before his birth in time to 
admit of hia ombryo being removed from ' the beggarly 
Brihnmn stock " to the womb of a Kjatriya lady. 

Tho Jaina women have a story to account for the diS' 

^ Kioa BhajfLUi had once aatud his faili^r Riasbliadeva wJms would 
I* amqjif tlie react Tirthinfcara. Mid IJjfiabhadcva had pnjnMto Mnrkc 
who WIVE silting last in the nssembty. 
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appointinent af the poor Brihinan tady DevSiiandi, which 
wa 3 they say, t* hur e(vi[ ItafcriEL In a previDLlS 
iocaxnaticn Dev3jlanda and Triiali- had been sisttis-in- 
law, and Bevananda h a<] EhJcjCji advantage of their intEmacy 
to- Steal a pricelees jewtl from TrjialEL, and so, by the auto- 
mitlc working^ (if the law of kanJiSf which invariably 
makes the pimisfiment fit the crEinc, her jewel of a ion 
was removed from her and given to the woman aho had 
wronged. 


Puri- 

VitnStlm. 


CHAPTER IV 

MAHAVTrA'S PRJEDECESSORS and DI3CIFLES 

Par^vahathAi the TtrLhadkar^ ^ho immediately pfe- 
ceded MiLivfra, may uJsd have been an hLstorical persen, 
Very probably lie did something- to draw together and 
improve thp diacipiinc of the hOmcicBS monhs who were 
oudfeidc the pale of Er^ianiem, much as St. Benedict did 
in Europe. If so-, he wag the real founder of Jainism, 
Uahivira being only a reformer wbo carried still further 
the work that Parivanatha had begun. 

The Jaina say that Pdr^vanatha was bom in what Eg. 
ne.w tho city of Benares abowt diy n. c, Rig father, 
Aivasena, wm Che king of tlmt town, and to his mother, 
Queen VJmSj wore granted the wonderful dreams which 
always foretell the birth of a Tlrthahkara, Before he was 
boruj his motltex, lying in tho dark, saw a black gerpenC 
cra.wli£ig about by her aide, and so favg her little son the 
name of Par^va. All his life Pir^vanSdha waa connected 
with snakes, for when, he waa grown up ho wag once able 
to rescue a gerpent from, grave dangDr, A Brahman 
ascetic was kindling a fire, without noticing whether in 
so doing he waa destroying life or not, when Pirivanatha 
happened tfl pasg and drew from tho log the BrShioan was 
lighting a poor terrified siiakc that had talrcn up its abode 
in the wood. 

Whilst in the werld, Par^vanatha bore himscif with 
great credit; hg was a bravo warrior and defeated the 
Vavana king of Kaiiuga, and hc cvontgally married Pra- 
bhavatTj daughter of Frasannajita, king of AyodhyEl. 

At the age of thirty he renounced the world and became 
an aacecSc with the same ceremonies chat have been de* 
Bcrib«l in the case of Mahdvira. In order to gain Omni- 
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9ci-ence he practiced austerities for eighty^t-liree days, and 
during; thia tJme an cnorayi Kamatha, caused a hoavy 
downpour of rain to fall on liinij bo that these austerities 
mig;hc be made as trymg to flesh and blood as possihlt 
No-W thiB enemy was no one clac than the BrShman aSectic 
whose carelessncsa In a pr^ious incartiatijOrt had ao nearEy 
caueed the death of the poor snake. But if PirivaidlCha’s 
enemies were activej his g^rateful friends were no leas 
mindful of himj and the saake^ vfho by nnw had become 
the god Dharai^endra, held a serpent's hood over the 
tisccticj and sheltered him as with an umbrella; and to this 
day the aaint’s symbol is a hooded serpent's head. On 
the eighty'fourth day Parivari5tha O'btained Kcvala j Plana 
aeated undor a Dh&takt tree near Benares. 

He now became the head of an enormous eommunity, 
his mother and wife being his first disciples. Followed 
by these, he preached htg doctrines for seventy ycaiBj, until 
at last his karma was oiihaasted, and, an old man of 
a hundred years, be reached dollvcrance at last on Mount 
Sameta ^ikhara in Bengal, whioh ’WAS thenceforth known 
as the Mount of PSt^vanStha. 

PSi^vanatha made four vowa binding on the members The tom- 
□f hia community: not to take Ufej not to He^ not to steal 
arid not to own property. He doubhiesa felt that the vow of nritiiaK 
chastity and celibacy waa included under the last two headSj 
hut in the two hundred and fifty years that elapsed between 
his death and the coming of Mahivlraj abuses became so 
rife that the latter waa forced to add another vow—that of 
chastity—to those already enumerated, ITiishedid by divid¬ 
ing the vuw of pruperty specifically into two, one part relating 
to women and chs other tg material posseaBionaL ^gmo Jafna, 
however, believe that PSrivaiiJltha's four vows ’were those 
of ncn-killing, aon-fying, non-Stealing And chaStityj that 
it was the promise to keep nothing as one^s own poseession 
that Mahdvtra Added to thesej and that id was in order to 
keep this vow that MaJiavira himself Went about nakedr 
E 
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Another refotm which they sjiy Mahavlra, introduned wa& 
the making cDnfession coinpuiSEnry instead of optional for 
monks. Al) these traditions beat out the idea that Malta- 
vlrawaa a rtfojmet rather than a founder of hja faith and 
ordetH and that the ruit of Parivanitha had not been lound 
in practice sufficiently stringent. 

The BAj'iier 

We h&vc bcgtin our survey of Jafna Icgeiid with the 
birtli of Mahavtra, but no Jaina historian would do that. 
The Jaina firmly believe that theirs is the oldest reiigion 
in India, and delight to quote many paasagea ^ from the 
Veda which prove to thom that Jainism existed before 
the Voda were written and cannot theroforo he an oflahoot 
□f BrSiimanisifn, as most scholars belJtve. They reject 
the old theory * Chat Gautama IndrahhiiCi rcvoltod from 
Jainism and bccannc the foimider ol Euddhism, and claim 
Buddhism as a late offshoot of JainiEm, telling the follow- 
ing legend to prove it. During the interval between the 
days of PSrivandtha- and those of Mahhvirn there lived 
a certaju Jaina monk called Buddha Khti, who was well 
learned in th@ scriptures. One day he was performing 
austerities by the aide of the river SarayO in Faliia Nagara, 
and as ho sat there he saw a dead fish floating by him. 
As he watched- itj ho reflected that there could be no harm 
in eating the flesh of dead fish, for there WM no soul within 
iCr This thought ins-pirod himj the Jaina say, to found 
a new religion; he left his augteritics, assumed red gar¬ 
ments^ and preached Buddhism. 

According to the Jaina, the best way to begin the gtudy 
of tholr history is through the Stories of the Tirthahkara. 
We have studied the Uve-i of the two l;vtcst Tlrthahlrara, 
Parivan&th^ tlie tWonty-thirdj and Mahaviraj the tWcOty- 

^ Ibr instance, Jaijt 2ifAitt astlcs, No, i, a by Liila 

Ecnlbui niijE, M-A„ l^a. 

* They dc cl an; that this mistaliowBS never made by Jaina, only by 
EeTopeau Bclioliua. 
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faurtli; but tho J^ina have ^egeiida regarftirig each oud 
of their predecessors. 

The first Tirtharikara was barn when the world had i, hujiF 
paased nut uf ita happiest 6 tag 0 and wag in the era of 
Su^ama Dusama/ A Rajput king had a little son born to oaihBr 
hinOj whom his niother called ^i^bhadevaj because la her 
dream ahe had scon a bull comEng towarda her, 

!l,<isabtiadeva [alsocalled AdiuSltha) taught men seventy^two 
arts and WQirieaiiithyTlcuri. for these have only to be skilled 
la damcatic and nut in literary and induatrial crafts^ but 
tiEs great glory lies in the fact that he first taught men the 
Jaina faith. He lived For eighty-four lakhs oF pprva of timej 
□f which he spent only one lakh of pfirva as an aseetic, 
l;l,igabhadgva had one hundred Hona [amongat whom waa 
the famous king Bbamta); their height was five hundred 
bow-ahuts. This first Tirthal^kiirrit attained moksa from 
Ast^pada [or Kallaaa] in the madern IlimalayaB, 

The world grew steadily woraSf and in fifty laMis of crores 3. Ajit#- 
□E sagara of time the next TirthaAkaraj Ajitanatha, 
born in Ayodhyi. After hi& birth aJi hig father's enEmiea 
were conciuered {jiia), hence his name,' the invincible one 
Hq waa born in the period called Dusama Susamaj and all 
the rerrialning Tlrthaiikara were born In tho game period. 

His sign, which one sees on all hia iinagea In the temples, 

IS an elephant. During his life he himSelf earned the title 
of Victorious, for hg was so devout an aacetic that he waa 
beaten by tiono in porforming austerities. He attained 
moksa together with a thousand other Sadhus. 

After thirty more lakhs of crores of sSgara Sambhava- 3. San> 
natha, tho third Tirthahkara, waa bom in ravasti of Rajput 
parents, 'fhe king his father had been distresaed to act the 
way hia dorniniuua were rivaled by plague and famine, but 
when ho heard the good ngwa of the hoy'a birth, he felt 
there was a, chance of better times coming, tuinca 

the boy'a name. Ho too was able to persuade a thousand 

’ SuSiifbA. Dah^iuQ. 
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iiScetics to join his community or xjifsg/iaj tvIid tvcutually 
all mok^a with him. His emhlcm ia the hoi^se. 

The fourth TirLhafikard owes hit ncuiie to the fact that 
the god Indrauaed to coine down anti worahip 
him in Vanitti, where hlg parentEj Sachvara and Sidd^tlia 
ruled. He attained moksa acoompaiiEcd by a thou- 
simd monks, as indeed did all tlie hrst eleven Tlrthahlcam 
cjcecpt Supar^inatha. Abhinnndana haa the ape for his 
sign; he was bora ten lakhs of crones of siVgara of time 
after his predecessor. His height was three hundred and 
fifLy bow-shots.. 

The legend about the fifth Tlrthankara, SuraitiUatha, 
is more iiiteresting; he was bom in Kankaoapura, where 
hts father^ a Rajput Eliamed Mcgharatha, was king; his 
mother's nanic was 5uraahgal^Sl. The child was called 
SuraatinStha, because even before his birth his mother’s 
intellect {juiKaEf) waj so sharpened. To prove the queen’a 
ability^ a story ia lold resembling that of the judgement 
of Solomon. An old BrAhman diedj leaving two wives ; 
both women elalmed the only snn as theirSj and the dispute 
was taken to tho queen to settle, who decreed, :a± Solomon 
did [and with similar results), that the living child should 
bo cuft In two. This Tirthankara's sign is somotiroes given 
as a rod goose, but others gay it ig » red partridge. Hc 
was born nine laJdis of CTores of silgara after Abhinaodtina, 
and his height was three hundred bow-shota. 

Suglma, the molher of Cho sj^tth Tlrthaukarai longcrl 
before his birth to sleep on a bed of red lotufics fjjfidJnij), 
with the result that her son wag always tlie colour of a rod 
]dCU 9) which flower hc tank f orhia Cmhlem. His father, Dhara, 
was the Rajpu t king of Kauiambl. Padmaprabhn wag. born 
ninety thousand crorcs of gagarn of time after bis prcdtcia- 
ger^ his height wag two hundred and fifty bow-shotg. 

The father nf the ncitt Tirthahkara ^va6 the Rajput king 
of Benares i but hia wife suffered from leprosy in both 
her eidca. This dreadful disease was cured before the 
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cJjild'a birth, ao he vaa giveo the name ot {gcjed) pdfJva 
(aide). His emblem is the Svastika symbol ^tilika 

tJie other eEulier TirLhahliam lie attained ennkga witli oixly 
five hundred companionsL Nine thousand crorcs of aftgara 
of time had elapsed since tho death of his predeceBsor, and 
hia hei:ght was two hundred bO'W-Bhots. 

^ Aftflr a further interval nl nine hundred crorcs of s3.“ara S. Cao- 
of time the eighth Tirthahkara was bonij his height WAS 
one hundred and fifty tKjw-EhotEL Before his birth his 
mother (the wife ol the Rajput king of Candrapuri) long&d 
to drink the moon (i^ofidyn). To assuage her crav'ing, a piate 
of water was one night handed to her in such a way that the 
moon was reflected in it j whon the child was born, he waa 
found to bo as brig^lit and white as the moan, wilich accord¬ 
ingly became his emblem, and he was called Candraprabhu. 

Two names are given to tho ncit TirthAi^kaT'a, Owing Suvl- 
to the fKeace ho brought to a distracted family, all of who&c ‘thmsuia. 
kingly rciitives were warring against one another, he is 
called Suvidhinatliaj for on hia birth they gave up fighting 
and took instead to performing their rchgious dudes 
(swwidfef); but as his teeth weto SO beautiful that they 
rosembled the buds of an exquiaito flower be was 

also called Puspad&nta. ITiere is a dispute over his emblem: 
the ^vetanibara say it is the crocodile, while certain Digam- 
bari declare it h tho crah. Ninety crorcs of sagara elapsed 
before bis birth, and his height was one hundred bowshots. 

ITlO terith TirtharLkara had a marvellous power of im- lo, ^TKa- 
parting coolness to fevered patients. Eolore hia 

birth his mother laid her hand on her husbandj the 
Rajput king of Bhaddilapura, and immediately the fever 
which had defied all the efforts of bis physicians left him, 
and ail his life long the saint had a similax power, hence 
his name, SitaJanathAj , Lord of CoOlness. His sign is 
the ^rlvabsa svasCilca~l | K [j or according to the Digam- 
bars, the Rtftfs religiosa. ""^His height was ninety bow^shots. 
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Eitid tlie irttcrvsJ ol time between liim ^Eitl liia prcclecesser 
^'Eis nine emres of Ei^m. 

Kins' Vtanudeva, ■who ruled in Simbfipurf, posseased 
a moEt beautiful throne, but untertunfLl ely art evil apirit 
took up hia abode \ a it, 60 thsit no one daro ait thiire, His 
wife, he^ever^ eo lonsed to sit on it that slie deLermincd 
to do ao at any riak ; to avcryonc^E aEtnnishment ahn waa 
quite uninjured, so, when her son was born, lie wtis named 
SreynmEEnatha, the Lnid of Good, for already he had 
enabled liia mother to east out an evil spirit and so do 
a wnrld of ^ond {SfeydjksA). Kis aJg^n is the rliinoceroa j 
one crorc of Eigara of lime bad intcrvencsd before hla 
birth \ nnd his height was eighty bow-shots. 

^ Before the birth of the twelfth. Tirtbahkata the gods 
Indra and Vasu used Co go and worsliip the father ol the 
future saint, and as the fatlicr's n.amn was Vaaupuja nnd 
the god Indra used to give him jewels cailed vastt, the 
child was naturally enough called VSsupiijysi. Hifi sign 
is tlie male buffalo^ and he passed to moksa from his birth¬ 
place, Campapurij aocomp^nled by six Iiundred Sadhus. 
Fifty’four gagara of time had intervenod, and big heiglit 
was Seventy arrew-shols. 

The sign of the tblrtgcnth Tirthaiikarn ig tbg boar. 
He got his name Yimalanfltha, Lord ol Clearness, through 
the clcarncBS [■Ejjma/aiii} of inteUcct with which be endowed 
his mother before his birth, and which she displayed in 
the foUnwiug manner. A certnin mEin and his wile un- 
wigely stayed in a temple inhabited by a female demon, 
who, fetlJing in love with the husband, assumed his real 
wife'g form,. Thn miaorablg man wag quite unable to 
tell which Was his true wife, and asl'^ed the king of Kam- 
pilapura to diBtlnguigh between them. It was tho queen, 
liowever, who solved the difficulty. Sho knew the long 
reach that witches and nnly witches have, and telling the 
husband to stand a long distance oH, chnllcngcd the two 
wjveg to prove their chastity by touching him. Both 
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tried theJr utniMt, butj ftf course, the human ^jfe could 
not reach so fajj whereas the demon wife did and Cluua 
showed hot real character, VimaSanatha. had. -sjjt hundred 
□□mpaninnS to tnolcsa. ^lli^Cy sa^ra of tirtit had passed 
before his birtb^ mid his hcig^ht was gjjtty bow-shots. 

There was an endless (aftaiKu) thread which lay about s+Anaa- 
(Tuite powerless in Ayodhya; but after the kitig'a wife had 
given birth to the fourteenth Tlrthankara, it became 
endued with pownr to heal diseases; this event, com¬ 
bined with the fact that his mother had seen an endless 
necklace of pearls, decided the child's name. Ananta^ 
nfitha'E birth was divided from his predecessor's death by 
nine sd^ara oE time,, and his height waa fifty bow-shota, 
liia sign is the hawk, or, according to the Digambara, 
tha bear. 

ITie fifteenth Tirthahkara was horn four sSgara of time [ 5 , Dhar^ 
after Anantanfltha'a Nirvana, and his height was only 
forty-five bowshots. HIe parents were tho Rajput king 
and queen of Ratnapurl, and before his birth they eirhihSted 
such now- zeal in the performance of their religioua duties 
[dhatma]y that the child was given the name of Lord of 
Rcliglnn, Dharmanathau He attained moksa with eight 
hundred monks. Hia sign is a thunderbolt. 

After the nirvShja of the ninth Tirthsoikara, Suvidbi- 
natha, the Jnina faith disappeared until the birth of the 
tenth TirthEjikaraj who rovlvcd it] on his nirvana it dis¬ 
appeared again, but was revived on the birth of the eleventh 1 
and this continued to be the case until the birth of San- 
tinJltha, the Ebcteenth Tlrthankara, after which it never 
disappeared again. The parents of this Tfrthahkara ruled 
in Hastinapura three gagara of time after Dharmanatha's 
nirvana. It happened that plague was raging. Before 
^intinStha's birth, however, his mother was able to stay 
the course of Che pcEtilcnce by sprinkling the sufferers 
with water; so when the child was born he was called 
^ntinatha, or Lord of Peace The special interest 
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□f this saint lies ill the fact that he was tlic first 'ntUlilfi- 
karn to ticoome a. iakravartJj^ or emperor a£ the whole 
of Bharata (i. □- India). Santinatha^s lieight was forty 
bow-shotfi, and his cmhlcLU is Uie deer. He attained 
moksa from Mt. Parsvanatha in Bengal in company with 
nine hundred SSdhus. With the exception of four,* all 
the I'irthankara passed to nirVaUa from this hill. 

17. Kuo- After lisJf a paJya of time the (seventeenth Tirthanktim 
(Jumtttliii. born in Gajapurij where his parents, King iiivar^ja and 
Queen ^ridevT, rctgnedi. Before his birth hi& mother s^tw 
h heap nf jewels ; during his life people bcgfin to 

show greater kindness to mseets (Awz^Aic), and tho po^wor 
□f his father's enemies was stunted KunthunfU 

tha's sign waa the goo.^ and he was thirhyfivc- bowshots 
in height. Hi, like hia predcccsaor, became an emperor, 
and obtained mok^a from Par^-vanathaj but accompanied 
by a thousand coEnpanioiis. 

IS. Ara- Qiuoon DovTj wife pf King 5 udar:iana of HbiStlnapiira, 
nStlaa. 31^ ^ viaioji of a bailie of Jewels before the birth 
of her son, the eighteenth Tirthankaraj who was born 
a f^uartic palya of time alter Kunthunitha. Arunatha was 
thirty bow-shots in height, hla emblem ii tlie third kind 
of svastika {the Nandavartta), he was stlso an omperor, 
and ho passed to mokea from Sameta fiikhnrzL (?dt. Pflr^- 
van^tha) with a thousand monks. 

Mill- The nineteenth Tlrthaekara is the most interesting of allj 
iinfttha, fjjj. ifif deceitfulness in a previous life this saint ivas 

born as a woman ; ^ having, however^ done all the twenty 
things Chat make an ascetic a TTrthankara, nothing could 
prevent his becoming enc^ but his previous deceltfulness 
resulted in he becoming a female Tlrthankara. She wax 
bom in Mithild, where her parents^ King Kumbera and 

* Tli^cc iiav4: teen tvr=lvE nf ctii?»E anid iliess with Lhs 

twGTKy-ftwr TrithEhikarm nine Ealarfcva, rint VSiudevrir (uid idoe 
Pfili-vnsedcva inske up the aixICy-threa Ciut 1-] crocs H>f the Julnn, 
Rl^hliadeiiHj V^pUjyai^ NeinLitStlia aod Mahavtra. 

. * See p- 
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Queen PribhavaH, mledL Eefafe her biftli Iiffl; mottiar 
longed to wku a garland {fnalii\ woven oi the JHnwtrs of all 
StaADna, and the gods and goddeegea thecnsclvca brought 
the flowcia to gratify hfr desire. Mallinitha's aymbol is 
a water-jar, and she also passed tti mOlDji from Sainota 
^iliiiara. Her hdght was ti^'cnty-hve buw&hots. The 
Dlgambara, who deny titaL any woman ran pasa to ntuksa 
without rebirth as a man, deny of course that Maliinatha 
Could have been a woman. Another point ol inlerest is 
that the time between the TJrthahlcara can nOW be 
measured by years, and thEa nineteenth Tlrthadhari was 
born a thousand crores of years after the eighteenth. 

Before the birth of itunisuvrata, hig mottLor, the wife ao. NFu- 
of King Sum ilia of Raj agriha, kept ah Che beautiful 
of Jainism good VO'Ws) aa davoutly hs if she had 

been an ordinary woman Md not a <iueen ; hence thoduld’s 
name. His height waa twenty bow'Shota, he was born fifty 
four lakbs of years after the lastTlrthaiikara. His parenta, 
while Kgatriya or RajputSj belonged to the liari dynasty, 
whereas all the other Tlrtbaftkura^ save the twenty-accond, 
belonged te the Ilrsv^ku famiSy. Hbs symbol 13 the tor¬ 
toise. 

The tweuty-fir^t Tlrthankara was born in Mathurl after ai. Na¬ 
an interval of only siit lakhs of years. His fulher, King 
Vijya, was engaged In an appjirently hopeless warfare with 
his enemies, but the astrologers declared that if his wifcj 
Queen ViprS^ showed hpr face on llte city wall [this wae 
before the time of the senana ayatem)- the enemy would 
bow down (Kffwtff) with fear and flee away. This all hap¬ 
pened, and the child waa named atcerdingly. Naminatha 
was fifteen buw-ahols in height, his emblem is Che blue 
lutus, and he aCCalncd mokja from Sameta Sikhara together 
with a thgusaud ascetics. Ne- 

The twenty-second TirChahkara (like the twentiech) is uiinitha, 
aiwaya represented aa biack; before hia birth bis molherj 
the wife of Samudrnvjjayaj king of SaurTpura, saw a wheel nathu. 
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of Ukcb: jowcfa [ariffa). Kri^t^a ELHid ]u3 brother 
Bajadevsi Jived at this timOj unh ^vero eouBiiia of Ncttii- 
nitha’s. This Tirthankara was ten bow-shotS Jn ]aoi;^ht, 
and his sign waa the conch shah. Unlike moEt of the 
□thcr TTrthsnksra, he attained tiiokaa from Girnat in 

T1]e Eiventy'tbird and twenty-fourth TTfthahkara are 
rcapectivoty Faravanitha and MaliavifaL 

Tfis Followers £>/ MakSvjra. 

The peculiar temptationa with which an nscetiu's life 
are bnact arc illustmed for us in the Jife of Goiala, an 
earEy antinoKiian. He seems td have been the head of 
a body of unclothed aachoritca, a section of the Ajivika 
menks, and joined foreCG with Mali^vlra whilst tlte latter 
waa Etill practising auEterities before the pciied of liis 
enUghtcitmeftt. Go^Sla^ Dn Hoemie au guests in hla cx* 
hiuEtive article on the Ajivikaa,^ may cither have been 
moved by a desire to Jearn the tricks of MahSrVTra^s trade, 
or elEe the stron-g stern pcrsanality of the great ascctic 
may have had an irresiatiblo attraction (or tho weaker 
sensuaE nature. At any rate, for six years they Jived 
together, but a permanent association was impossible 
between a man like M&hiivTra and ooc of Go^ala's tricky, 
unreliable disposition. 

There aeems no doubt that they sopar&tad owing to 
some aet of unchastity on Goya’s part, and this ba<l the 
natural effect of opening Mahavlra's eyes to the Special 
temp Cation besetting wandering mendicants. An added 
element of bitterness would be caused by tho diseiple 
venturing to preach before the master felt himself qualihed 
to do So, Cor whilst MahivTra waited twelve years before 
teaching his Way, preached after only SL:r. 

It was probably owing to Ge^ala's conduct that Mahavlra 
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added the vow of cliaatity to the four vows of Fir^va' 
rLahha''B ondcr^ and sdl through the JaJfia scraplartt one 
acema to find rcfcrcncoa to this onwOrthy disciple. ' A 
wise mail should consider that these (hcrcticE] do not live 
a life of chaatily.' ^ ' In the aasembly he pronountfls lioly 
(words^H yet secretly he commits sios ; but the wise know 
him to be a deceiver and gl'eat rogUfc' * A dialogue is 
given between a discipie of Mahavira'a, called Ardraka^ and 
GpfSla, in which Go^aia^ like many another impenitent, 
tdes to defend himself by finding fault with his oid leader, 
and takes up an antinoraian position: ' ateording to our 
Law an asccCiCf who hveS alone and Einglc,, commitE no 
sin if he uses cold water, cats ecccIb, accepta things pre¬ 
pared for him, and has intercourse with womctir’ ^ 

Tho references to Go^fila in the Buddhist books, though 
ali^ghCer, bear nut the same idea of hia tharaeterL Br. 
Hoemle mcntinnE Buddha'a wieH-lrnown abhorrenc? of 
Godala, and tells how Buddha classified the ascetic systems 
differing from his own into those whose members lived in 
incontinoney and those which eouEd nniy be eondemned 
as un&atiafying—placing Gorilla amongst the formetr 
GoslUa obtained this his best-known n34ne throueii 
having been born in a cowshed, but he is also known by 
another name, that of Maiikhall Putra, which the Jaina 
say was givpn to him because he was (he Illegitimate son 
of a monk. If there were this piteous taint in his blond 
it would account for hes strange dual nature, hiS Strivings, 
and hiE failure, After he left Mahavira, he and his followers 
Btem to have lived in open defiance of all the laws of 
ascetic life, expressed or implied, and to have made their 
head-quartflies In tho premises of a potter woman in the 
town of ^ravasti. 'iTicre after sbctccn years Mahlvlra 
found him and meposed Ids real character. Go^Sda had 
previously tried to justify himself hy adapting not only 

‘ Sutra S-S. nlv, pr 34S. 

^ Ibid., XIV, Pr 37J. * Ibldr, HlV, Pr 4LJ. 
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atii juicinomiaii pasction, but alsw oiio uf absolute latalLsiin, 
in which he declatfitl Chat eJI thhl-fiS WCt'C abwluEiciy fiscod 
and so man waa relieved of all moral rcspoiisibility. Nov/ 
he brought forwSJd another dcetrlrtCj tint of rc-sinimation^ 
by which lie explained to Mahavira that tile old GosMil 
whe had been a disciple of his was dead, and that he who 
now animated the body of Gu^ilii was quite another 
person; this theory, however, deceived! nobody, and Go- 
discredited iu Clio eyes of tlie townspeople, fell tower 
and lowjTj and at last died as a fool dicth. Juit before 
the end, however, Ute strange duatity ol h-is nature again 
asserteil itself, and, acknowledging tlrat all tliat Maliivlra 
had said against him was true, and that ho had left die 
true faith and preached a falao one, he direeCed Ids own 
disciples to drag his body through the town by a rape 
for people to Spit ac, and to bury him with every mark 
of shame.^ This command they naturally did not carry 
out, nor would it have been necessary lor US so long niter 
his death to have discussed this unhappy man, huh for die 
profound effect his life had on the- fonuulation of MahavJra'a 
doctriner 

Goiila is of importancci to those of us who arc trying tc 
uttderstnnd Jainism for two rcasnnB ; the sin lUld shame 
of his life emphasized the need for gtringent rules for the 
order ' and the dettrine of absolute fatalism was shown 
to result in non-moml conduct. Jainiam avoids this 
dctcrmlnisin, eIS we shall ViC later, by Ecuching that, though 
karma decideg ad, we ourselves ean -affect our past karma 
by our present life. 

^ Seme J si nil bchevt thm, becavss he se sincerely repentdl hidere: 
IlIs distil, hs '4'cuE net to lifll, Imt !:□ eaa ef ibe Devalekiij. ue- heavuur 
jiid qq^l St tile time oF wiitinff in the TwcLftli Devalolia, from 
wliich be ivll] Eia£s [a aeecliEr sge te be s UrtiisnltajTir 
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Other DisiiplBs, 

The SvetSmbfira tell the folloiving atoiy of the conv^^’ Caotama 
filar of Mallavira'a carliesC and greatest dlKJpIej GautStflUl 
Indrabhuti. It happened that once ^hen Mahivlra’wrat 
to the City of Apaipa. h& preach, a rich Brahman was pra- 
paring to ofter a great animal sacrifice, and had ioTated 
Gautama lodrabhtlti and hia ten brathcea to be present. 

'iTiey heard of the new teacher, and that he waa denouiicirig; 
the anlrna! sacrifice at which they had assi&tcd, and they 
were very much enraged at hjg audadty. They Uicrefons 
detennined to oppose him and eicposc the falaeness of hia 
teaching, but felt that they most first learn more of this 
new doctrine. They liEtcned to Mahavira'fi diacoorses^ 
and lieard the gem tie, thoughtful answere he gave tc aU 
questioncra, till at length, being convinced of the tmtli of 
hia Way, they cast in their lot with his, and became his 
chief disciples or Ganadhara,^ 

The Digambara give a different account of Cautama^s 
conversion. Indrallhuti was, they say, born of Brdhman 
parents in a village called Ghvaraj his father's name being 
VaSumati, and hia mpther'a Prithvi; * he became a very 
learned pandit and grew Cutrcmcly vain of his learning, 

Chie day, however, an nld man appeared and aahed hirri 
to ecKplain a certain verso to him. Mahivira had, the old 
man said, repeated the ^lolca Co him, hut had innntdlatcly 
afterwards become so Jofit in meditation that he could get 
no explanation of it from the saint, and yet he felt Chat 
he could not live unless lie knew the meaning. The verse 
contained references to Kafa^ and Driteya, Afiihdya, 

Taiivii and not one of whitll tOuld Gautama under- 

stand, but being too true a scholar to pretend to alcnowledge 
wliich he did not possess, he sought out MahSIvfra to ask 

’ At this time dsm^ter of DadhivlSFiafia, kini' of C;impS, 

alse enlciea llic erder and beesme Ike head of the auii±. 

' Ji'rlMirfrif Plithi ' Scrttlh-ii Kfilii. ‘ Often Ywittier 
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for &CV cKplanation. Tho moment he waa in the presence 
of the great ascetic all his pride in his fancied learning fell 
from him, and he besought llahSvira to teach him. Ho 
not only became a convert himadf, hut tonk uvur witli him 
bLa five hundred pypita and his three ^ brother^, 

The Sthanakavdsi tcH yet a tliirc] Story o£ Gaatama's 
conversion. IndrabhEiti was CO assist at a great 

saerificCj but, to his surprise, ho saw that ail the gods, 
instead of going to the sacrificCf were going tn hear an 
ascetic preach I Gautama asked who die ascetic was, and, 
going to meat him, was astonished at buiiig called by his 
own name. He was still mort astonished when MahivTm 
proceeded to answer nil the unspoken qucstiuni nod solve 
all the doubts that had buCd in hSs mind about kifnKa, 
yiiMij &]c. 

All sects believe that, howevor convertetl, Gautama by 
his intense attachment to his muster, was for long prevented 
/rnm attaining Kevata jnaoa or Omniscience. 

A scimos The Uttaradhyayana records a sermon entitled T}it Lea/ 
by Mfllia’ if(g j-ffi which the Jaioa say M'ahftvlra preached to Gau- 
tama to try and help him to rcaeh Kcvala jhina. It is 
worth while studying it closdy,® for it tells us much of 
M&lia-Vlra's doctrine, Mahavira warns Gautama that life 
will end sometimCj even as tho withered leaf of a tree 
must fall to the ground when its days are done ; and that 
its duration is as brief as that of a dew-drop clinging Co 
a blade of grass. Only when the uhanees of rebirth have 
resulted in nuc’s being born as a human being can otic get 
rid of Che result of past actiun. How rare is the 

opportunity f for one’s soul might have been imprisoned 
for aeons in an earth, or a fire, ur a wind body; or It might 
have been clothed with a plant, an insect, ur aji animal 
form j one might have been bom in heaven or hell as a ged 

■ AccucHingf (4 utltcr acouniis Ibmo Yvcrc only two brothers. 

^ This fermon the Jniiui reminl eori laloliig' Che cssehcd of tticfr 

Triigion. 
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Of a damon, imt only to a l^uman being is the chatice of 
escape OpfciL Kven if one happeag to be born as ^ man, 
one mipht not be borrt an Arya but only an aberiginal 
or a foreigner (to whom. appaxentSy Mahivira did not 
regard the way of escape ag open); or il born as an Arya, 
one might not be capable or have the opportunity of 
intelLi|cntly hearing and bctiDving the Law f or again, 
one might not have the strength of will to choose the 
haM path of aKeticism, As Gautama grows old and 
frailj this priceless opportunity whicli comes so seldom 
will gradually pass aivay from him, So Mahavira bcaccchcs'f 
him to cast away every sort of attachment that might chain 
him to rebirth, and, since he has choson the path of asceti’ 
cistn which leads to deliverance, to press on to the vcryi 
end. ' You have crogaed the groat occaoj why do you 
halt ao near the ahore ? Make haste to get on the other 
aide and rcaeh that world of perfection [nJrvJinal where 
there is safety and perfect happiness,' 

In the Uctaradhyayana it jg recorded Chat the effecC 
of this sermon was Such 33 to enable Gautama to tuC ofi 
love and reach perfection,! KaJpa sntra supports the 

current belief that it waa not till the night thaC Mah&vlia 
died that this the oldest of hig disciples ' cut asunder the 
tie of friendship which he had for hia master, and obtained 
the highest knowledge and irttnition called Kevalah* 
Gautama survived MahavJra for twelve years, and finally 
obtained njrvSpa at Raj agriha at the age of ninety-two, 
having lived fifty yearn ag a monk, 

It will be remembered that ten ^ of fndrabhtici’s brriihera 
attached themBcIves to the great ascetic at the game time 
that he did. They, too, most have been men of Strong 
character, for three ^ of them became heads of eommunlticst 
There was another great disciple of Mailavira called 5 ti- 
Sudharma, who also survived him, and to who-cn we are 

' .s if. s., slv, p, 4 ^. ! Ibid, n, 36r 

The nuEubfiis vuiy :n (IliiiireQ! Tvr^iruB of [he stoiy. 
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indebted for the Jaina scriptures. The Jaina say that 
Gautama IndrabhQti had become a Kcvall and imparted 
knowledge which was the result of his own thinking, but 
Sudharma, not having attained omniscience, could only 
pass on the teaching of others.^ He therefore wrote out 
what he had heard his master say and compiled twelve 
AAga, eleven UpiAga, and various other works. All that 
tradition states about Sudharma could be tersely expressed 
on a tombstone. Ho was bom in a little village caUed 
Kolliga, his father was a BrShman called Dhamila, and 
his mother’s name was Bhaddila, He lived for fifty years 
as a householder before receiving ordination from Mah&vtra, 
and then foUowed him for thirty years. After Mahivlra’s 
death he became head of the community, and held that 
position for twelve years, till he too obtained Kcvala jnana, 
whereupon the headship of the order passed to a disciple 
of his named JambQ Svlml. It is said that Sudharma 
attained moksa when a hundred years old. 

‘ This must surely be one of the ^rliest references to the difTerenoe 
bctireen originsi work and contpiUtion I 
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HISTORY OF THE JAIN A COMMUNITY 

Tki Fiyitr JiTtka. 

Durikc MailsvTri’fi lifctinn: he atti‘acte<3 a grcad number 
<A disciples, bobh men and TvomeDj anti from btvese: grew the 
four ardera pf hia community : monks, mins, laymen and 
laywomeji. 

Chief amongst his followers ware fourtMn thousand Monks, 
manks (or jmmkt) and ab the head of thfse were eleven chief 
disciplea or Gapndharar ’Whom Jaina compare to tie twelve 
disciples of our Lord^ Go^^la tbic twelfth corresponding to 
Judas, Maltavlra had seen in the case of Go^aLa and Others 
the Special temptations and dangers which beset itMCtics 
in their wandering lifCj and he resoivcd to combat these as 
well as he could by organisation and regulations. He 
theretoic divided his fourteen thousamd follower^ into nine 
leguJar schools eallod Qana and placed each scboo-I under 
the headship of one of his chief disciples or Gapadhara, 

The leading Gapadhara had £ve hundred monks under 
them, but aomo of tho others had only three hundred or 
two hundred and fifty, 

Gautama was at the head of a school of hvc hundrud, 
and so were his brothers Agnibhuti and Vayubhuti^ hia 
other brother Akampltn^ being at the head of throe hundred 
scholars, 

Eudharma W3^ at tho head of another school of hvo 
hundred monks. 

Only two of these eleven Gapadhara^ Gautama and 
Sudharruiaj survived M&havTra; the others attained Kevala 
jhana and died of voluntary starvation at Rajagriha before 
their master's death. 

1 TUe £>tbSn:Lkavti^i Isina. do net bcLIervC that .^Icsiupitn was (tic 
brolher of GauCarm; fbey piuik lie wa.!! Anly a Aieni^i 
!■ 
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All the present Jaina monks arc considered to be tlic 
spiritual descendants of Sudharma, for the other Gapadhara 
left no disciples. 

Nuns. Besides the fourteen thousand monks a great multitude 
of women followed Maliavira, and of these some thirty-six 
thousand, the Jaina say, iictually left the world and 
became nuns. At their head (at least according to the 
^vetimbara) was (!^dana, a hrst cousin of Mahavira’s, 
or as other accounts have it, his aunt^ 

In those troublous times acts of oppression and violence 
must have often occurred, and it was such an act that led 
to Candana's becoming a nun. Once, ns a girl, the story 
nms, (!^dana was walking in an open garden, when a 
wicked man named Vidyadhara saw her and, fascinated by 
her beauty, carried her olT, meaning to take her to his own 
home. On his way tliithcr he began to realize how dis¬ 
pleasing her presence in his house would be to his wife, so, 
without troubling to take her back to the garden where he 
had found her, he abandoned her in a forest. A hillman 
found her weeping there, took her to Kau^mbl and sold 
her to a wealthy merchant named Vrisabhasena, who in¬ 
stalled her in his house against his wife’s will. The wife 
grew more and more jealous of her, for Candana's beauty 
increased every day, and ill-treated her in every possible 
way, clothing her in rags, feeding her on broken meats, 
and often beating her. Mohdvira came and preached in 
Kaui&mbI and poor (!^dana needed but little persuasion to 
convince her of how evil a place the world was; gladly 
renouncing it she joined his community and eventually 
became the head of the nuns.'* 

Laytoen. Mahtivira’s tliird order consisted of laymen; these 

. • Randans was ibe daughter of Cetnka, king of VaiSflJt; and this 
Cetaka was either the brother or the father m Trifaia, Mahftvtm’a 
nvother. 

* The Sthanakav&sl legend difTeni a good deal. Cnnclana according 
to this WHS captured in warfare and aold by a soldier into the house 
vrlicrc she was ill-treated. 
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were hDUficholdcre ’?ffho could UOt actually rtnCuncc the 
worlds but who could suid did keep his rule in a modified 
fornij while thdr alms supported the profeaed toonkSL 
The genius for organizatEon which MahJvjra poaaessed is 
shown in nothEog m&re clearly than in the lorinafcia'n of this 
and the order of Jaywoentn. These two organizations 
gave the Jaiua a root in India that the Buddhists never 
obtained, and that rant firmly planted amongst the laity 
enabled Jainism,, as we have seen, to withstand the sLoim 
that drove Buddhiam out of IndiaL The laymen/ ^rdvaka 
or Hearers as they were called, numbered during Mahi- 
vira'a lifetime one hundred and hity-nino thousand men/ 

At thn head of their order were SanliJiajT and ^atakajL 
llLese Hearers ntmnbcrcd amongst their ranks many nobles 
of high rank and even kings, who were delighted to thus 
proclaim thoir opposition to the priestly pr&tetisions of 
the Erahmatig.; nowadays the Srivaka are almost entirely 
recruited Ironi the mercantile classes. 

The fourth and last order consiated of devout laywomeci Lay¬ 
er ^rtlvik3.j whose household duties prevented their becocH’ 'vouseu. 
fng nuns, and who yet served the great ascetic In many ways. 
Theynumhered some three hundred and lif ty-eight thouBand, 
and at their bead w'ere two women Su las^ and Revati, SulasS 
is considered the highest type of the purely domestic womaiij 
tho faithful wife or sail, and the Gujarati Jaioa women 
sing the loHowing verse about her in the hymri ot praise to 
the sixteen faithlul wives whiclt they chant every morning 
when they get up : 

SuLiaii b. itally FiBithful wefe, tbtrC nas 00 about luri 

Stic found re pleMure in werldly [Jrlijlits. 

. If w€ saw her face blob would f,ec awar, 

jr wf m^ioo liar luama out miods are filkd with joy, 

Revati is typical oi the generous womiUJ who gladly gives 
alms to aaootlca. Once when Mah^vlra was hi (injured 

^ It is iaturcBtia^ tn coin])ata wLUi cliese Ehe Gflbaslba of tha 
El Indus. ^ Tht CJgLunhata zay 100,000. 
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through the magic fire the faithless Go^ftla had thrown at 
him) he felt that only one thing would cure him, and that 
was some of the jam which Rcvatl made. Much as he 
longod for it, however, he warned his disdplea that they were 
not to accept it unless Revatl gave it gladly, for it was the 
very best jam I However, Revatl was so delighted to give 
it, and pressed it on the monks with such e^ernesa, that 
her name has over since been a synonym for hospitality. 

Tht Great Leaders} 

Mah&vlra was during his lifetime the head of all the 
four orders in his community. After his death Gautama 
IndrabhQti, according to some authorities,* succeeded him 
and continued to be the spiritual leader* for twelve years; he 
was followed bySudharraa, who held office for another twelve 
lambo years. JambO Sv&mT, a pupil of Sudharma, succeeded his 
ivSmi. old master and led tlie community for twenty-four years; he 

■ I was the last Jaina to obtain Kevala jfiina, for after him both 
inoksa and omniscience were closed to men.^ At the present 
time not only omniscience but also the degree of knowledge 
next below it, Manahparyaya jhina, are lost to mankind. 

Jambii SvamI is called ' the celibate', and the following 
story is told of him. He was the son of a rich merchant 
in Rijagriha, and eight other rich merchants of the same 
town offered him their daughters in marriage. He (though 
not only already convinced through Sudharma's teaching 
of the higher virtue of the unmarried state, but having 

’ The folkiwiag history is gleaned entirety from Jaina sources and 
represents irhat the Jaioa say about themselves and their past. It 
was found impossible to indode all the legends, so the selection 
was left to Jaina papdita who chose those which they constdered at 
crucial importance for'the comprehension of their religion. The dates, 
unl^ otherwise stated, arc those given by the Jaina. 

* According to others Gautama never hdd office, having becoone 
a Kevall. 

* The word the Gujarftti Jaina use for the spiritual headship is 

* This was a sign of the degeneration of the Avasat^pt. 
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actuary' talcen a vow ol perptduftl cclibeity 1) ofcrect no 
rggjgtance to his lithcr and cJglit wnuJd'bo fatheis-in-Jawi 
but martiocl all the ci^ht Alter the dght-lold mar- 

Jaoibu returned to hIs faCher^s bouse, wtiieti that 
vfiry night wag sttackfld by Frabhava, the bandit son q£ 
Vindhya, king ot JaipUfL The doughty robber had haJeftn 
tho preCiU tiDil Co weave a apdJ ffgr hawaa not only a prince 
and a robber hut aJao a magician}, which ought to have 
cau&od al] tha EnbabitaJils ox the merchanL'a house to fall 
intp a deep sleep ^ but this ariatocratic spell had no effect 
on JarnhQ, When Frabhava a&lcod tho reason, Jambii ex¬ 
plained as he was going to enter a apiritual careor Che 
fU5Kt morning, speUs had no power over hinif Frabhava tried 
Co dissuade him, ajid apparently cheit disousBiOn aroused 
the eight wives of the cchbatCj for they Joined their en- 
treaticB with his. Jamhu toid them many moral tales 
Rhowing the superior vJrtucg of celibacy; the ladies rephed 
■with other storJea upholdi rg til C honour of the married Btitp, 
but the palm lay with JambG, for not only waa he, "with 
hia parents" conseot, initiated next morning by Sudlurma, 
but j'n a few days Prahhava, the robber, also followed his 
example and renounced not only his habit of acciuiring 
other people’s property, hut also his own possosaions- 

Jamhn attained moksa according to Jaina authorities Pes,- 
in 4P3 E,c.j tmd was succeeded by Frabhava, the erstwhile 
prince, robber and magieianr It was no longer poBaihie for 
any one to attain mok^Ei, so Frabhava [who died 397 n. c.) 
wa& not immedtately released from Che cycle of rebirth; yet 
so fatnons a saint must eventually attain moksa, thnxgh he 
would first have to pass through one, three, five, or at moat 
fifteen, rebirthg, 

It was during tllis time that the two sects of OsavSla Jaina 
and ^rTniila Jaina arose. It is also said that it waa now thaC 
the imago of Mahavfra wes enshrined at Upatfl^a F^ttena. \ 
Thia ia probably a rctfcrence to the first intiod'uction of idol 1 
worship into Jainism, - 1 
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Prabliava felt that tlierc Wjia no one araongsl; Che JaSna 
capaJbk of autKccding him as leadeCf and being much im- 
pressed by tbe apirityal gcaiiuS nf a SC&linch Brahman called 
^ayambliava, he determined tn win him over. He wa& &uf 
cefflful and convetCed him /yat after he had ofliired a great 
aacrihcc. Though hc WM marriedj he [eft his wife hO be¬ 
come an aBcctic^ and Lhc little son ManaJta who was shortly 
after born to her eventually became a JaJna aacetie alsOj 
receivLtvg initiation at his fatliet's bands. Sayambhava 
knew by his gupernatural powers tlial; his son would only 
live a short tinoc, so he wrote a booli: for him called Da^a- 
vaikalika, in which he gave a complete □□nspettus of the 
leading Jaini tenets; It h on this book [a monument of 
a father's love persisting even in the ascetic life) that 
^eyambhava's claim Co fame rests. 

He wag follnwcd by Ya^hhadraj who died in Jig B. C., 
nnd was enccceded by Sambhuhivijaya, who only held 
sway for two ycarg. The rnlc of these two wag not 
marked by any ontgtandSng event, hut after them we 
come to one of the great epochs In Jatiia history, which 
began with the leadership of Bhadrati^hu, who succeeded 
in 3iy B. c. 

Tlie new leader wan a schnler^ and Jaina credit him With 
the authorehip of the Niryultti or commentaries on the ten 
cnnofiicaJ bookB^ and of a book on astrenomy whieli is named 
after him the Bhadrab^hu SaThbitih He also wrote what 
the ^vetSlmbara Jaina consider to be their holiest work^ tbe 
Upasarga Hiirastotra Kalpa SQtra. 

It Was during the headship of Ehadrahdhn and during 
the reign of Candragupta^ of the Maurya dynasty that 
a great famina* took placg^ wbicU scems to have been of 
the most terrible severity, It would of course be very 

“ tnndHgupts ff. grfisndfiiilijcr of and ftrat 

psrsmoust wi'ereigu ef indis, Acee^ding ed Jaina traditien ]l.£ 
nbditflted ia sp? b.ti.] beesme a Jalun aEcclI^aiul died twdve years 
tacer of votnntaiy BtBTvaiioa in SfAvb^s Belffofll Ir Mysomi. 

' Dr. Hoemlc Buggeatg jio ii.ci aa the dote af thh. fsaiine. 
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difficult f*r a atskrving population to support a huge body 
of mendicants during famine years, and ns tht monks 
were homelcas and wanderers by professStnii it wag only 
Beiissble that they ghouid wander where food was more 
plentiful. Now ic 13 piobable, aa vra have socn, that 
Maiiavlra's community Of Mingha had been, formed by the ' 
tinion of two orders of mendicants^ one clothed and one 
naked. This dilTerencE^ being nutwaid and visible, would 
he always liable to recur and cause achisni, and probably 
the fusion of the two orders had never been conoplete,, so 
that the faifnine sufficed to sever the community along tlie 
lines of the old divijltm- 

Part of the community, numbering, the Jaina sayj twelve Stliijl;i- 
thousacid, wont with BhadrabShu to Che south of India 
wh ore famine had not penetrated, whilst the otfier part, also 
amounting to twelve thoosand, remained bclhnd undortho 
leadership of Sthulibliadra. SthClabhadra wbe the son 
of .^akai^ala, who- had been prime min^tef to the ninth 
Nanda king, on hia fathor’a death he was oficred the 
post, but renouneed that and all earthly love to become 
im ascetic. 

It waa naturally only the more vigorous monks who 
undertook the Jong journey to Southnru India, and perhaps 
the older and mote inhtm sEcotica who romalnod at homo 
had already been allowed to wear some clothing as a con- 
cesaion to their infirmlcles; the habit of so doing ^ would 
have been likely now ho become general amongst them. 

Thus one element ef division was eEtshllshed anipngEt tho 
Jaina, that of difference In practice, and it only remained, in 
order to make the divisLon j>erinanent, that they should bave 
a differing sacred litcratnrc. Experience has ahown what 
a unifying force u common sacred literature has on diver¬ 
gent sects, and the converse Is also true. For example, it is 
probably only their refusal to accept the Veda asBacred which 
has prevented the Jaina from being [nng ago amalgamated 
^ Thuy aSCOi ]f£nera.ll^ [□ liiivie irajD white ^CTncnlx. 
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with the Hindus. This element of division was not to be 
lacking between the two sects of Jaina. SthQlabhadra was, 
the Jaina say, keenly alive to the importance of preserving 
their sacred literature, and he alone had learnt (in Nepil) 
the ten Purva and (on condition of keeping them secret) 
the four other PQrva. In spite of the absence of Bha- 
drabJhu and his party, he csJled a council at Pitaliputra 
(modem Patna), which collected the Eleven Ahga, but found 
that the Twelfth was missing. This Twelfth Anga con¬ 
tained fourteen POrva, which SthQlabhadra was able to 
supply. When the famine was over, Bhadrabclhu returned; 
but he and his party refused to accept the work of the 
council of Patna and declared that the Ahga and PQrva 
were lost; they also declined to wear clothes. Though all 
I this laid a very firm foundation for the schism between the 
1 Digambara (sky clothed, i.e. naked] and the ^vetAmbara 
j (white clothed) when it should come, yet the split did not 
actually arise till a-D. 142, according to Jaina dates, or 
'A.D. 82 according to Dr. Hoernle. 

Bhadrab&hu died in 297 D.c. and was succeeded by 
SthQlabhadra, who remained the head of the whole com- 
I munity till his death in 252 b.c. 

^rota- The six spiritual leaders who followed Jambu SvimI arc 

kc«-aJr. called ^rutakevall, because, though the complete omni¬ 
science JambO Sviml and his predecessors attained was 
denied to them, they possessed complete knowledge of tho 

Dais- scriptures. They were followed by the Daiapurvi, or 
leaders who knew the ten PQrva of the Twelfth Ahga. 

Tfu Great Schism. 

t Two schisms had already taken place during the lifetime 
I of MaliAvIra, and two leaders had l^t the community. One 
I was headed by JamAli, son-in-law of MahAvIra, who denied 
that a thing is perfected when it is begun (which some 
Jaina scriptures teach), and was specially annoyed when 
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the dcccTLcie, te his own diatKimfort, applied by a disciple 
to tlie prsictical qucatmn of bcd-itiakEngr 
'ITtc other we hivo already noted ] it was led by GoMla,^ 
and ita main tenet whs HataJism- 

During' the years that imtuedsatcly foliowed the death 
of Sthbi^hadra three more scliismii took plate,, gerioualy 
WKdfening the J-airut church. In a^t n, t Midh 5 Adirya 
headed a echism called Avyakta. Tour yeaxs later A^va- 
rnitru, left the Jaina DommUDJty and betilllfi head o£ the 
Kgaoijrav&dl; and in 235 D.C. a Juina tailed Ganga kd a 
filth gchiscii. r 

The t’rcat schistn had not, however, as yet taken place- [ 

1 1 is Interesting to remember that Bhadrab^tU had returned 
from South India to be head over the whole OOLluriunlLy, j 
even over tho rafractoiy part that had token to cloth ee; 1 
that he^ the atajunch believer in uakednega, had been. J 
followed bySthulabhadra, the ciothed; and that this man in i 
hia turn was fglluwed by a leader who discarded clothing. 

Mah^irij the ncirt head ol the community after Stlibla- Mahl- 
bhadra's death, is Kud to have revived 'the Ideal practice 
□f nakedness ’ whiclt had fall en into disuse. Duri ng his rule 
two famous Jaina books are said to have been written: 
T’alJiMrfftffl by UmafiVSCi, and the PnKnsHa^^ SiUra 

{one ol the by ^amiCdrya, who wau hlmseli 

a disciple ol Umisv^ti. Mahagiri's rule is also notewerthy 
for his cndcavnurs to bring the commnnity back to their 
primitive faith and practiec] he was a real ascetic and 
rccagnized that under SthQlabhadra’s sway many abuses 
had crept into tlie order. It wbe doubticss this that had led 
ao many of tho community to drift away from it under the 
leaders o£ the scltisms already mentioned. Mahigiri was 
spurred tin in hia efforts after rclerm by the memery ol_ 
a prophecy which forctuld that after SthiiSahhadra the 
monks would become Seas strenuous in their Sives. Ho was Smn. 
defeated in hia aims by the conversion of Sampratl, grand- 
! Sec p- sa. 
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30 n and stiCCea&Cfr of A^oka^ and by the disastrous eflccts 
of tho royal bounty that thonctiorth flowed itllo the 
eommuoity. 

The legend of SariQpi;ati’s converaien is given aa follows 
by the Svet^mbara. Suhastin was one of the leading 
rnenibcrB of the Jaina c&itintunity under Mahagirif and 
he once met King Samprati in Ujjfun (East Milwa). Now 
in a previous birth Saenprahi had been a beggar andl had 
acen Suhastin'a disciples carrying Bweets- When he asked 
for gome of this confectionery Suhastin said ho could 
only give them on condition of SainprahL'’5 becoming his 
disciple^ so be received initiation, took the sweets, ate 
heartily of them and died. When, as King SampimtJj he 
saw Suhastin again, his former birth tame back to his 
memory, and he agsln became a convert to Jainism. 
Samprati tried to Spread Jainism by every means in hia 
power, working as bard for Jainisin as Asoka had for 
j Buddhism ; he even Ecnt preachers as far as Afghanistan; 
but unfortunately he quite demoraliiiBd the monks with, 
the fSch fond he showered upon them, Suhastin dared 
nut refuse this fond, for, as in. his previous birth, the king 
laid great stress on diet and would have been irreconcilably 
offended if it and hia aupcrabuudant alma had been re¬ 
fused. So the old leader of the tommuniiy, Mahagiri, saw 
all his hopea of winning the monks to lives of sterner 
aBccticism overturned 3 and, finding that remonstraiiM 
with Suhastin was of no avail, he aepsratcd from him 
and withdrew to DaiSrpabhadra, where he committed 
suicide by voluntary starvatSort, 

Suhastin. After Mahfigiri'a death Suhastin became de pire the leader 

that ho had previously been tie and the Jalna account 
him one of their greatest gplritual heads, A s-trong man 
" was needed, for the community had been much weakened 
by the three schisms and by the late quarrel between 

‘ AScki was EtYiparor of India a73-oj[ e.c._ Th* Jaioa say tliat he 
was, a Jairv* before ite. was oonvcrljcd tn Buddhiim. 
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IfaJiigiri and h[m&clf 3 Suliasdljittieroforc sQthimseU to e&icv 
ntw disciples, and cwing to his [niiuence jnauy ncwbranches ol 
the order were formed. Perhaps new rccrui ts were received 
too resdilyj at any rate it was under him that Avanti 
Kumara, whom the JaEtia dtc as the typicaJ msjrwho found 
the aacotic life too hardj joined the order, AvanCTj the 30n 
of a rich man a.nd brought up in luxury, could not bear all 
the suffering and hardships which fell to his lot as amcuik. 

He dared (lOt return to the world, so, to put an end to a 
position which hfi found intolcrabic, he committed suicide 
hy fasting. His relatives bnilt a magnilicetiit temple on the 
apot where he died, and the Jaina say that this was the 
teinple of Mahdkala in Ujjajn, which is now, however, one 
of the twelve moS't famous SaivB temples in India. Poor 
Avantl's Story is still quoted as a warning not to enter on 
the mendicant life witliout counting the costj and he is 
known ag Avanti SukuJtlara—AvantI the delicate. 

Suhastin was suceisedpd by SusthitMhri in 177 b . c . SerthiPi- 
Underhim, aetording to the Jaina, their name of Nirgrantha- 
gadiha waa ebanged to that of Kalikagaficha in honour o-f 
the krores of timgs the leader repeated the secret mantra 
taught him hy his guru. 

Indradinna, who followed Susthitafiilfi, LS famous, not fur liwlta- 
anything that he did, hut hecajusc the great Jaina aaint 
KalikiiWirya flourished under his rule- 

Thc Jaina tell many stories of Kallttiidrya and the Kftlikfi- 
occult powers that hU great learning gained him. It was 
owing to these powers, they heiicvc. that he was able In 6* 

E. c. to destroy the dynasty of Gardabhlla. KalDdWdrya's 
sister was a nuu, and she was once carried off by King 
Gardabhila. The saint went to a Scythian kirig and im¬ 
plored his assisLancej bat the king was afraid of attacking 
30 powerful a sovereign OS Gardabhila, c&pacially as he was 
under the peculiar protection of the goddess Rauabhi, whowas 
able by the witchery of bar singing Lo make it impassible 
-for any one to approach within fourteen miles of the king- 
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KalikStSlrya couW, however, on his part prodncij wealth 
by magEt^ and hy this m-eana he persuaded the Scythian 
king to egme to hii aid With an, army. They encamped at 
a safe distance of about fifteen miles from King GandahhEEa, 
and when his protgeting goddess began to sing, all the 
Scythian army shot atfowa at her mouth and filied it 50 
full that she was unable to otter a Bound. The fipcli 
being broken, Gardabbila was easily captured, and Kali* 
kdiclrya's sister released. The king Gardabhila was eveti' 
tuiJIy forgiven and set at liberty ' he bohoolt himself to 
a neighbouring forest, where he was finally devoured by 
a tiger, to the total cictlnetion of Itis raoc. 

KahkiiHrya is, however, specially remembered through the 
dispute which continues to this day about tho keeping of Paj- 
jugaga,^ agma Jaina scct6 holding that it should bc^in on the 
fourth and some on the filth day of the month BhS^rapadi. 
The dificrence arose in this way : KalEkaCarya onte visited 
tho king of PcjJtha [in the DeJtkan) and asked him tn come 
and listen to the discourses he was going Co deliver at 
Faljusaoa. The king aaid he would have come if it had 
been any day but the fifth [in those daya Pajjugsiua only 
lasted far one day), buG that being a special festival of 
Indra which he was hound tn keep, he asked the saint te 
p Dtlpone the fast till the sixth. The aacetic, while d edaring 
any pestponemcnt impossible, offered to arrange to hold it 
one day caxlier, on the fourth of Bhidrapada. Tills was 
accordingly donci and ever since thgn snme sccta® have 
begun the fast on the fourth and some on the fifth. Thu 
impgrtiin,ciC they give to this diffcrcoee reminds one of the 
old ecclesiastical dispute about the date uf JCaater, 

According to the Jaina a learned ascetic, Biddhasena 
Divakara, the 50 n of a Er^man miniatcr, lived about this 

^ Or ttie uiTTBit ,3.t die close of [lie J.ilea. yea.r, 

^ Tlic Ta.r*gBiiehR reserve lEic touith, the SthSrmliavisf the Jiftl: 
day, the AlcaJagaciha iornctiincE tlw fourth and inmecimte the fiPdi. 
OccaaloiinUy owiec to diifenog aafrologeis all sects vburve tlic satne 
day as t^a tegioojug of the hist. 
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time ikt thfl court of Eio^ VikTamSdity^.' There was 
annthcf equally leamoil aacctic called VfiddhavSdl, and 
theae two were acixlons to moot and dLscover whotc 
learning entitled him to be regarded aa the superior of 
the other. At Saat thicy did eacoutiter each otheff but 
unfofLutiately Chfly met in a where the only judges 

they could find to deddo their cause were ignorant village 
cowherda. SiddhaseaSj fresh from the Sanskrltdoving eourtj 
began the dispute, but used so many Sanaluit words that 
the cowherds bad no idea what he was talUing about, and 
quickly gave the palm to Vriddhav&di who spehc in the 
simploat language and quoted many a shrewd rural jest 
and proverb ; so Siddhasena hud to accept Vrlddhavadl as 
bis conqueror and guru. SiddhaEona, hDwe\''er, still proud 
of.his Sanskrit, formed the plan of tracaSatingallthe Jaina 
Ecriptures from M^adhi [a language undcrat-ood by the 
common people) into Sanskrit: but his guru showed him 
the sin It would be thus to place them out of the reach 
of ordinary folk, and as penance for the very idea he 
wandered about for twelve years without uttering a word. 
HJa importance Lo Jainism lies evidently in bis failure 
to sanskritizG cltbcr the language or the scripturos;* 
but he is also credited with, the convgtaion to Jainism 
of King ViUranoaditya of Ujiain and of Dcvapala, king 
of Kumdrapura. He IS BuppoEed to have died about 
syB.c. 

Two other cventa are supposed to have happened about 
thia lime^ Lhe defeat of the Buddhists in a great argument 
by a famous Jaina controvcr&lilist, an ascetic called Arya 

I VJliriUhajdiiya, accorfmg to tradiuon, was JtLnif of ITjJaiiK and 

"the gnlden agC.' of liteniLtbrt 13 BfOi to Iwivc CoLnCldM With 

his rcLffiu Ht 19 CM5W Goopdritil by jnaoif Kholure to be a pnraly 
IcjcndjirY moaarcL. 

Tbrte ii said to be nlwiirs a rriftjked diflbreocc WAweea Uh 
9peEch of BTiliiiii.an aiid a Jaiiwi, lirice tta Eortiver use li inae>' 
Sanskrit wacdj hj poBBibtaj acid the eajvecialty ttc Suilna' 

kavafir, UK tlic siinpSe i-emacalarr 
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Khaputa who lived in Broach, and the founding of Satruft* 
jaya^ in the state of Pilitipa. 

The next spiritual leader • of great importance for our 
purpose was VajrasvamI, the last and greatest of the Daia- 
pQrvI, It was in his time that the sixth schism took place. 
A Jaina sddhu called Rohagupta* taught that there are not 
seven but only three constituent elements of the earth, vis.: 
JIva, Ajiva and Nojiva; the schism is accordingly called 
the Nojiva schism and is believed to have arisen in a. d. 71. 
A seventh schism, led by Go?ta Mahal, also took place 
under Vaj rasvJlmrs rule. The Jaina believe that Vaj rasvaml 
was able to call up at will a magic carpet which conveyed 
him and his friends to any distance, and that once by its 
means he transplanted the whole community from a famine* 
stricken district to the town of Puri. The more enlightened 
Jaina say that this carpet really represents some modern 
mode of locomotion (steam engine, motor car, or aeroplane) 
the secret of whose construction VajrasvSml had anticipated. 
Vajrasvami had a famous disciple, Aryaraksita, who had 
originally been a Brahman and had studied all knowledge at 
Benares. His mother spurred him on to study the Jaina 
Purva, and whilst doing so he was converted to Jainism and 
learnt from Vajrasv 4 ml the whole of the nine-and*a-half 
PQrva. Ho is famous amongst the Jaina for having arranged 
the SQtra into four divisions that they might be the more 
easily imderstood. 

We now come to the great division of the community. 
Vajrasvtlml was followed by Vajrasena, and under his 
leadership the Digambara finally separated from the main 
community. The new Head had not the personality of his 

' ^nifihiya, the Jaina lay, wu built by_ a monk who bad the 
power of niing through the atr, and by a dbeipte of hit who had the 
power of creatbg gold. Thii fortunate conjunction of talents has 
tesuited in one of the loveliest temple cities in the world. 

* Indradinna had been followed oy Dinoasuri, and be by Siihhsgiri, 
and then came Vajrasvami. 

' Rohagupta bad a disciple called lOujAda who was, according to 
the Jaina, the founder of tbe famous Vaiiefika philosophy. 
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prcdcoesscirSj and was pr^jbably ndt strofig cno-ugli to hold 
the baJance between two contending parties; at any rate the 
Digambara now hived off. DJfUflring dates ate givcnfDrthc 
aeparatjon ^ the ^vetambara believe it to have tahen place 
in A. D. r 4 - 2 | the SthanakaviBi in a. D. S3, whilst Dtr Hocrnlc 
places the (late about a, d, 79 or S2. 

The Sveh^unbatbl declare that the oppoaitinn sect was 
really founded {like many another sect since !) in ft fit o£ 
temper, and give the fallowing account of how it accnrTcd. 
A certain ^ivahhuti, who had been in the Bervicc o£ the 
km[j e£ RathavTrapu ra, decided te become a, Jaina aacetic. 
On the day of hls initiation the king gave him a most costly 
and beautiful blanket as a farcwicll present. Seeing how 
over-fond ho was uf it, bis guru advised him to return tho 
gift, but he refuacd; whereupon, to save him from the 
anare,. tlte guru during his absence tore the hlwikct into 
amall pieces, ^ivabhbti waa a* angry when he found what 
had happened thart he declared that if he might aot keep 
his blanket ho would keep no covering at aJl, but would 
wander nakfld through the world like the Lord Mabavira 
himaclf. His first two dsBciples were KaUfldiuya and 
Kattavira, His sister Uttara also wanted tu follow him, 
but, gootng that it was impoEslble for a woman to go about 
nudCj ^ivabbuti reiused to alEow her to join him and 
declared that no woman could attain moksa without 
rebirth as a man. 

The probability k that thtie had always been two partica 
in the community 1 the older and weaker section, who wore 
clothes and dated from PSiivanatha’s time, and who wore 
called the Sthavira kaEpa (the spiritual ancestors of the 
Svetambara); and the Jina kalpa, or Puritans, who kept the 
extreme letter of the law aa Mahivira had done, and who 
ate the forerunners o£ the Digambara. 

Tlie five main tenets of the Digambara ia which tJiey 
□ppusc the Svetiinbara views ^ are : tbit the nrthaukara 
^ Tboy also diffitr oa raaiiy point! oF riiunL aiul niitomr 
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Differ- must be represented as nude and unadorned, and with 
cocc* be- downcast eyes; that women cannot obtain moksa; that 
Mahavlra never married; that once a saint had obtained 
bam end Kevala jft&na he needed no food, but could sustain life 
without eating; and finally the great point over which the 
split occurred, that ascetics must be entirely nude, a decision 
which condemns the one or two Digambara ascetics now 
existing to live in the strict seclusion of a forest, somewhat 
to the relief of the reformers of their sect, who are thus 
saved from their interference.^ 

There were several spiritual leaders of no great moment 
who followed Vajrasena,* but the next of real importance 
HsrI- was the great Haribhadra Sflri. Haribhadra was origin* 

bhadra ^Uy a learned Brahman and inordinately proud of his 

knowledge. He was converted to Jainism through hearing 
a Jaina nun named YakanI recite a ^loka which Haribhadra 
could not understand; the nun referred him to her guru, 
but the guru refused to explain it unless the inquirer first 
received initiation as a Jaina monk, which he accord¬ 
ingly did. Two of Ilaribhadra’s nephews, Ilamsa and 
Paramahamsa, became his disciples, and later on ho sent 

* The Digambara also differ on certain historical details. The 
following, according to some authorities, is the list of ACirya who 
came after Jambu SvilmI; this list carries their records no to a.d. 3i6. 
Vifou, Na^imitra, Apamjita, Govardhana and DhadraoMu, who all 
knew the twelve Anga. These were followed by VifiUtbSCarya, 
PanstiUli&rya, Kfstriya, Jayaseim, NSgasena, SiddliSrtlta, Dhritiseiw, 
VIJaya, BuddhimAna, Gaudeva and Dbattuasena; all these eleven 
knew eleven Afiga and ten I’iirra. Naksatra, JayapSU, Pi^u, 
Dharinaseaa and KaihsAdArya, who followea, Imew only the texts 
of eleven AAga. Then came four men, ^ubhadeva, YaAobhadra, 
Mahiyafa aou LokAClltTB. who knew only one Ahra. 

* Mis immediate follower was CandrMOri, under whom the name 
of the oommunity was changed from KodIgaCdha to CandragaCCha, 
only to be renamed Vanav&sIgaCCha under toe next leader, Sdinanta- 
bbadresdri, owing to th.at .nacctic's love of living in the forest. 

‘ MSnadeva was the next Head of the community. He was waited on 

by four goddesses, and composed many mantras (culled ioniittotra), 
against the plague that raged in TSxilA. He was followed by 
M&natuhga, tbe author of the Bhaktamarastotra. This stotra of forty- 
four verses was so Mwerftil, that each verse when repeated could 
break open a locked door I 
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them dis^]&ed to Btud^ Buddhist dottrlo^s h oriler ta re* 
fute them on thdr retwirn. The B atltLhiflt monltSi howeverj 
'W'crc Euapicigug of the orthodoiry of these HcW iaquirers 
and drew Smag^es of the TTrthahkara on the steps of their 
monastery to see if they would tread on them. But the 
two Jeuni boys neatly turned tfie tsdiles by adding the 
snared thread^ to thu sketches and SO making them repi'O' 
aentationa of Buddha j thEg done, they trod on them happily 
enough. Enraged at this insult to tlieir groat leader^ the 
Buddhist monlts slew the lads. Haiihhadra, rnaddoned s.t 
their ioSSj determined tn slay ail the monies^ some t,444i 
in bailing ail by means gf his atcult power 3 j hut was Stopped 
in time by his guru,^ Ho repented deeply o^ his hasty 
resolvoj and to OKpiate it be wrote no ieag than t,^44 hooka 
on yarioLis subjectSj some of which remain to tbie day, 
Siddhasari* wafi the next great head of the communEty; 
he was the grandgon of a PrEme Minister of ^iriOlfiJa [once 
the capital of CKijarSt) and the cousin of the famous 
Sanskrit poet Migha. Siddhasiln'^a conversion happened 
on this wise. After his marriage he beoame a great gambler, 
and hes wife grieved sarcly over his absences from home. 
One night shg waa aitting up ae usual waiting for his return, 
when her mother’En-lsw, geeing her weeping, asked her to go¬ 
to sleep and said she would sit up for her son, Whgn 
SiddhasEiri returned long after micinightj his mother refuggd 
to open thg door and toEd him to go and Spend the night 
anywhere he could gain a welcome, for thearc was no admit' 
tance far hint there. Deeply hurt, he sought entrance at the 
only opcri dnor he could find, which happened to be Biat at 
a Jaina Apdsaro.* Thu aadhua were all sitting on the floor, 

1 The JaLTia never wear Lhe aacned tliiead as the iladdliisii The 
I^Thhmajis cncirsa waar k fTonn thiaiT eEghCii vht. 

^ tlhandarkaj gitaa a dliHenEnt accmilt Lr bls SfarfA (i//fy Jinmi 
• T^3;,p ■4E, where Et is aaEd that Haribbadra actuallr killed 

the TRcrnks- Thi; the JaLne Endlgnantl/ denj^. 

' H» diHe ig vunnusly gLv^Ti ns A.u, sjS aid 533. 

^ The same fiven tg 9. J[ilna.giieeiJeg-jkigse and oienks' lodgings 
G 
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recalling what they had learnt during the day, and their 
head, the gargariei, as he was called, told hint that before 
he could join their company he must become a sadhu too. 
SiddhasDri instantly resolved to do so: he obtained his 
father’s permission, though with great difficulty, and was 
initiated on the following morning.^ He studied Jainism 
deeply and became a great scholar, writing a commentary 
on the Upadc^m4l& of DharmadasagapL He then wished 
to study Buddhism and asked the gargansi's permission to 
go to a Buddhist monastery for this purpose. The gargarisi 
agreed, though with misgivinga, but stipulated that if ever 
Siddhashri felt he was being drawn to the Buddhist faith, 
he should come back and see him at least once before he 
joined their order. It fell out as the gargansi had feared; 
the Buddhists w'erc so struck with SiddhasOri's learning that 
they proposed that he should turn Buddhist and become 
their AdSrya. Remembering his promise, he returned home 
to sec the gargarisi once again ; he was, however, engaged, 
and asked SiddhasQri to read a certain book, the Lalitavi- 
stara by Haribhadrashri, whilst he waited. As he read it, 
repentance overtook him ; he was again convinced of the 
soundness of the Jaina faith, sought forgiveness from the 
gargapsi, performed the penance imposed and became a 
sound Jaina. Eventually he rose to the position of Adirya 
and strove by every means in his power to spread the faith. 

Sitaguna- The biographies of the successive leaders of the com* 
munity need not detain us, but about two hundred years 
later there arose a great s&dhu named ^ItagupasOri, who 
is famous as the restorer of the Civadi dynasty. Once 
when wandering as a s&dhu in the jungle between Wadhwan 
and Kadlp&tana he saw a cradle hanging from a tree with 
a baby in it. By his knowledge of palmistry he at once 
discovered that this forlorn child would some day be a king. 
The child’s mother appeared and told him that she was tho 

* The Jaina now wish to institute a period of testing and training 
before a candidate can obtain initiation. 
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TPido^ ot Che vanquished king oE Gnjaritj Jaya^iSdiarSa 
and that the child’g name TWaa Vanaraja, ijtLaguijaEuri 
went to the ncighhoafing dty and told the Jaioa la/nicn 
of hi3 discovery and of hia belief that thi3 ebiid would one 
day he a hing, and advised them to bring him nn aa a Jaitia 
to the advan tage of their faith. It aJ] feii □ nt as Stlagunsadri 
had fotctoldj and when, grown to manboed after eomc: ycara 
of outlawry, Vanaedja defeated his enemica and r&toverod 
the crown, he called ^Ilagunaanri to his court, dcciared Ilia 
inCention of reigning as a Jaina Iring, atid huiitthe temple 
of Paheasud Parasanatha which acill atunds in P^tana. 

An AcSiya namnd Siddhasena once had a dream in which 
ho saw a hon’s ctib on the rnof of a tempic ; by tills sign 
he knew that whoever ahonld come to him during the 
following day would be capable nf becoming a great aidhn. 
The mutt day a clever lad called Bappa appeared, and 
SSddhaaena asked him if he would like to stay in the Apisaro 
and study with him. The boy agreed, a^;^d the boy'a father 
too was quite gontent, until he learnt that Siddhasena wished 
to turn his son Into a sadhu. The father's chief objection 
wae that, as the boy waa an only son, bis own name would 
die cut,, hut this was overcome hy adding Che father'E name 
to the son^s and calling him Pappahhittl- PappabhattI 
ac a aadhu was most zealous for the faith. Once he saw 
a boy weeping in a jaina tempie, who told him that he and 
his mother [one of the Wjvea of the king of Kanauj] had 
been driven out through tlie intrigues of a co-wife. Bappa- 
bhattl arranged for the boy’s comfort and asauned him that 
he would one day bo king of Kanauj. When this happened, 
the young king called Bappabhattl uo^irt and aaaiated 
Jainism in every pcsBiblo way by building temples and 
Apisara. Bappabhatti declined to Stay long in the morally 
enervating atmosphere of a court, hut during his second 
visit was enabled to save the king from the toils of a nautch 
girh ’Visiting Bengal, Bappabhattl won over a reigning 
priucetothcjalnafaith. Later ho mota Buddhist preacher 
- G 2 
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VlfhOffl he deieated jn a di&LUHSion, theraby gaming far himgeJf 
the magnificent title of T-Jon epAj dsfs<!iid she EitphaKt 
in ar^ineKi, After spreading the faith in many other ways, 
he died in A.D. 939. 

^rljUigii- Passing aver nbher IcadeH of Itaa tinpofCancej we came to 
ervya. ^jlJLrigfijdfirya,^ the dates of whose birth and death arp un- 
certaifij but who was aJivo in a.d: I-lc wrote coni' 

mentaries on eaclt of the eleven Ahgaf but unfortunately 
only two of these remain. 

Atibnp- In A. D. 103 J: a boy of sixteen, named AbhayadeviwO rij was 
dsvBaflrL maje of the community; he wrote commeatarics to 
supply the place cf the missing nine eommentarioB of 
5 llaiig^ry&. 

Hcflji- Samesixty ycan laterwas bom thefaniiousHema'tarya^or 
HemaCandrastirj| who became Head or ACarya in a.d, Itii. 
Ho wroffl a oomparativo grammar of sisc of the Prailrita, 
with which Siddhardja^ the reigning hin^ of Gujarat, TAn* an 
delighted that he placed it before him on an elephant and 
toolc it to his treasury in state. The o ext king, KumSrapSdu, 
w¥tg converted to Jainism through HemiOarya's inriucncc. 
This manarch, besides building magnifiacnt tempUs, en¬ 
deared himself Etil) more to his Jai na gubjects by prohibiting 
the killing of animals throughout his daminions. Under 
Kumirapala JsdiLism became tho state religion of GujairA.t, 
and its head-quarters were HO longer to be found in the 
district of Bih^its birthplace, but were transferred to tha 
dominions of this Jaina king, Hemacarya continued bis 
literary labours tbrougbout his long lifoj and it is said that 
before his death in a. d. 1184 he had written 35,000,000 ^lolca 
on such differing Euhjoctg as religion, history and grammafr 
As HemW^rya wrote chiefly in Sanskrit^ his name is held 
in high honour hy educated Hindus as well as Jaina. Na 
ACarya since Hcmadandra has evor wiaJdcd SO groat un 

^ Or, ^nhbeiCSrya, 

^ Dr. Jaeoti giveg Hema^andm'a dates as a.jD. coG^ or 10S9-117J, 
vl. 591. 
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[[liiucnce;^ i9 cajled the ' Oxnaiscicab of the KaJiyugi ', 
iind with his ilEime WC xmay fitly Uoae Our account of the 
early Heads of the Comm U tlity. 

Jlpigmphii CorraboTaiiaTi. 

In Our study of the Jaina traditton witli regard to 
Mahavira and his Successors we hav* incidentally touched 
the outElanding points of Jalna history as accepted to-day 
by European, scholars, Not lon^ago all statements made by 
the Jaina about li^emselves were received with the giaveat 
Suspicion, but the InserijJbions which have bean deeiphered 
at MathurJ and clacwhcrc so corroborate the Jaina account 
that it would seem weJ] wprth while to collect and cDhatc 
Ltieir annahi and legends aa material far thab Jaina history 
which, owing to the incompletenc^ nf nur knowledge, 
cannnt yet be written in full 

The events on which in the mcanhime most scholars are 
agreed, and which are borne out in the Jaina hi9tt>ry that 
wc have studied, indude the eKjatence of the Fir^vanJtha 
order of monkj prior to Mahaviraj the birth of Mahivlra 
somewhere about 599 e-c. and his death about 52? d.c, ; 
and the remarkable spread of Jainism under Suhaatin in the 
third century e, t., wbicbj a 9 Dr, Hocrnle * points out, is 
corroborated not only by Ehedr own pattavalis,* but aUo 
hy an inscription of Khjlravcla on the Kha-udEgiri roek near 
Cuttack, whiofi shows that by the ntiddie of the second 
century the Jaina had Spread 33 far as Soubhem Orissa. 

There is a stiil earlier inscription dating from about 
1342 D. c. referring to the Jaina, tlie edict of A^ka, the 
great Mauxya king who lived in tlie third century E.C., 
which is cited hy Vincent Smith,* He says in the second 
part of the seventh ^pillar' edict which he issued in the 
twentyniatb year of his reign : 

* All F-ueliihraptflUjitf Jama lias wntten af bim tlnn:' He v^aa man 
^ious mid pnrfoupd xmd Yrtser aven than tlhakcspcfire, ud !had a 
ineiiuwy &r icrpassinu that at Macaslny-' 

- /. A. p. " Lists nfOie saecaasw-Ti gf Icsijbtrs. 

* /airt (RuLara of India-seritah pp. 19:, tpj- 
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' My CcTiiort of the Law of Piety are employed on manifold objects 
of ibe royal favour afTecting both ascetics and hooseholdets, and are 
likewiie employed among all denominations. Moteo\-cr, I have 
arranged for their employment in the business of the Church (jttAjka) 
and in the same way I have employed them among the Brflhmana and 
the Ajlvikos, and among the Jains also are they employed, and, in fact, 
among all tbe different denominations.’ 

This, as Dr. Buhler says, shows that the Jaina occupied 
a position of no small importance even at that date. 

The inscriptions in Mathuri dating from the first and 
second century a. d. also go to prove the trustworthiness of 
the Jaina historical traditions enshrined in the Kaipa Sotra, 
for they show the same divisions and subdivisions of the 
Jaina schools, families and branches as the Kaipa SQtra 
recorded,^ and they also mention tbe Kautika^ division 
(founded by Susthita) which belonged to the ^vetambara 
sect, thus proving the early date of the schism. 

After the schism the next great event in Jaina history 
was the birth of Hemaiandra, his success in winning over 
to Jainism Kumarapala (perhaps in a.d. 1125) and the 
resulting change of the Jaina head-quarters from Bih&r, its 
birthplace, to Gujarit, which since that date has been the 
chief centre of Jaina influence. 

The legends, however, throw light for us on much of the 
intervening time, witnessing as they do to the conflicts 
between Jainism and its two great rivals, Br&hmanUm and 
Buddhism. 

The Later Sects. 

Under the rule of Hemadandra Jainism reached its 
zenith, and after his time its influence declined. Br&hman 
opposition grew stronger and stronger, and the Jaina say 
that their temples were often destroyed. Constant dissen¬ 
sions amongst themselves divided the Jaina community 
into numberless sects such as the Punamlyaga6Cha, tlie 

^ I. G. Diihler, TJit Ittdum Se^i ef tht Jamas, LoikSoii, 1903, p. 43. 

* Hoernle,/..< 4 ..^.i/., iCpS, p 5a 
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Kliaratariigatcha, the Aflialagaiclia, the S5r<1hipiiiiflnllyi- 
gaicha^ the AganiLkaeaethar at^d the Tapaga^tha,^ 

Thus weal^eIled, JaiciLsm could dl wLthstatnd the Moham- 
medaa deluge which swept over India in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Jaina temples were- razed to the 
ground, their &acrccl booke burnt and their monastic com' 
munities masaacred. Buddhism 'va£ Bimply swept out of 
India proper altogether by the Storm, but, asive have already 
noticed, M&havira's genius organi^ntion now provetl the 
salvation of his community. Firmly rooted amongst the 
laitVf they were able, once tho hurricane was past, to 
reappear OllOe rnorc and begin to throw nut fresh hrancheSr 
One trace of their suffering stlU remains in the way the 
Jaina guard their sacred books in TreMurc Houses (often 
underground) to which no alien can gain admittance. 

The next outstanding event in Jaina hiatory was the rise Rise nf 
of the non-idolatruua sects. The SthanakavSzT [nve to 
point out the similarity of dates between their rise, whiclt troae 
was a true Reformation aa far as they were eoncerned, and 
that of the birth and work nf Martin Luther in Europe, 

They arose not directly from the SvetLmbaja but as rfr’ 
formcm of an older reforming sect. 

Lohka ^awas the name nf Em AbmadJbad Jain 1 belonging The 
originally to the ^vetdmbara sect, who employed several 
clerks to copy the Jaina scriptures. About ArO- I 4?4 
a Svetambara aadhu named Jildnaj! asked him £o copy 
gevcral sacred bonks for him; whilst reading these, 
Lohka Sa was struck with the fact that idol-worship 
was not once mentioned In thgni. He pointed this out 
to JnanajT arid others, and a sharp ooEiiroversy arose 
betwoen them aa to the Eawhilnesa of idolatry. In the 
meantime a crowd of pilgrims going to l^atmhjaya arrived 
in AhmadSbad and were won over to Lohjtd side, but 
unfortunately they had no a£dhu amongst them. At length 

^ This last is the moat impiKftant sect. It is ruled hylwalva SfTpq^ 
the cduEf *f whoui b»a hia in Jaipur, 
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a ^vctambArA layman tianaed wa? convinced and 

decided t^> be^^tmc a tidlui. Astlicre was no guru obtaEn- 
ab]e> he ordaine 4 himaclf and h«:arnjc the firat Acarya o( tht 
Lohka sect. The office of Atilrya might almost be said to 
have becDEQc hereditary in his hands; for Chou^h^ of eourac, 
ho had HD dcaoeadanta, yet he him&elf selected from the 
Lohkil sildhas the one TFho ahould fiJJ the office of AtJLryi 
00 his death; his successor did the ganiCf and this custoni 
c}d£tfi amongst the Loaka Jaina do^^n ta the present d^y. 

Some of the members of the Lonki sect disapproved of 
the Lives of their sSidhuSj declaring that they lived lea 
strictly than Mahavira would have wished. A Loiika lay¬ 
man,. VirajI of Surat, received initiation as a sSdhn und 
won great admiraciou through the strictness of his life. 
Many from the Lnhki sect joined this refermcr, and they 
toot the name of SthanakavSi^ ^ whilst thoir enemies c&Ued 
them 

Tte present writer had the pleasure of meeting the Afiarya 
of the Sthanakavaal sect, a gentleman named Sri LaJajT^ 
whom hSa followei^ hold to bo the seventy-eighth Aidrya 
i n d hect siiccessLon to Mahdvira. Many sub'Sects have arisen 
amongst the SthanakavaEi Jaina, and each of these has its 
own Acarya, but they all unite in honouring ^I'l LdlajI as a 
tru e asceti t K]fcepti ag on the crucial point of idoI-wDrship, 
the Sthanakavisi differ very little from the Svetamhara sect 
out of which they sprang, often indeed calling thqmselvca 
SthSnaliavJal ^vetdcnbara, 

Theae who live In Apaan^ {not ie ceniples). 

^ StiTcberfi. Tbis tlLia liia growa l>c []ultt ^ tiunnumtilc nne. 
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INTRODUCTION TO JAINA PHILOSOPHY 

A well-KnO'WU autli&rLt/ has aaJd that ib is dcmlJEflli 
whether Jainiain can truthllUEy cltum to have oontHbuted 
a single new thought of value to the anm of phUesophy- 
However that may he, It » ab&nlutely necessary to lohow 
this intricate system through all those long lists with, their 
divtgiona and subdivisions In which the Jaina love to dasaily 
and arrange thpir thought, [£ one would onderetand how they 
thinli of the SO'U! (jMJa) and the means hy Yrhich 3t may free 
itself from tlic cemseijuflncQ of action and obtain deliverance, 
for this is the chief content of Jaina philosophy. A special 
inteireat to the student of Jaina thO'Ught lies in trying to guess 
—fur as yet we are only in the guessing stage—from whence 
the Jaina haVO gleaned their various ide&S. The animiatlC 
element bulka largely In all Indian thouglit, arid one proof 
of the antiquity of Jainism is the way in which it has in¬ 
corporated animistic bciirfi intO' its ' systematic theology *; 
for, as we shall see when we come to dtscuss the nine cate¬ 
gories, tbi system is not only animistic but hylo^istic. 
The Jaina, in conmion with the Buddhists, seem to have 
accepted as the ground-work O'! theJr boHcf the pbilosopliy 
of the BrJlimain: Sannyassn. They iElccrpomtcd into their 
faith the doctrines of trjmsmigr&tion. and karma^ without 
putting a special Stamp on cither ; hut the docJritie of 
non-killing {^nisd]j which they also borrowed, they 
ccalted to a position of primary importance^ and they 
laid an oncirely new emphasis on the value of austerity 
both inward and outward. Like Buddhism and tSrdh- 
manism, JainEsm might he dehned as a '■ way of escape ' 

^ Saije that whilst tlw Br-Huoaiis believe that kanaa aicii ladirectly 
thimigli LliQ aEcnoyof GoiJ, the Jaina held that h Mts aiiwusoaLlKiJljf. 
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not from death but from life; but unlike either of them, 
it hopes to escape not into nothingness nor into absorption, 
but into a state of being without qualities, emotions, or 
relations, and removed from the possibility of rebirth. 
It is interesting to look at Jainism in relation to the six 
schools of Indian philosophy. In reference to them the 
Jaina quote the old story of six blind men who each laid 
their hands on a different part of an elephant and tried 
to describe the whole animal. The man who held the 
ear thought the creature resembled a winnowing-fan, the 
holder of the leg imagined that he was clinging to a big 
round pillar, and similarly each opinion differed, but the 
owner who saw the whole explained that each had only 
a portion of the truth. The six men represent the six 
schools, and the owner is in their view of course jainism. 
The Jaina hold in fact that the six schools of philosophy 
are part and parcel of one organic whdle, and that if one 
be taken by itself it becomes a false doctrine. One of the 
great questions amongst the schools is as to whether an 
effect is the same as its material cause or pre-exists in that 
cause and is only made manifest by the operation which 
that cause undergoes (this is the Satldlrya doctrine of 
the Sahkhya and the Vedanta); or whether the effect 
is something new and did not exist before (which is the 
Asatkairya doctrine held by the Vaife^ika). On this point 
Jainism shows its usual comprehensiveness, and believing 
that both views were linked together from time without 
beginning, says that * an effect pre-exists in the cause in 
one sense and is a new thing in another. If you look at 
an effect such as a jar as a more substance, the substance 
is the same as in the loose earth of which the jar is made; 
but if you look at the jar as a modification, it is new and 
did not exist when the earth was in the condition of loose 
particles 

Another burning question is whether or no the soul 

^ Dhandarkar, Search far Samkrit ifanutcripu in /SSj-4, p. loi. 
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cxiatE fu^d The Knyavada. da c brine baachca bhat btia 

aouL exiata, neta, n^d sdleb:tcd by actn^ and thin ia haSd 
by the Jsdna-^ in common with the Vai^e^iha and Kyaya 
achooLg, Tbie oppoaito doctrina—the Akriyavida—bhat 
the soul does not cxiat, or that ct do^ not act, or la not 
affected by acts, is heldj according to the Jains^ view, by 
the Buddhista in common with the Vedflltita, SJiilchya 
and Yoga Bchoala, and bhaae who hold thi^ dcctdne will 
be, M the Jaina aver, whirled round in the endleaa circle 
of tebirLhs, 

Another great question is as to how the aonl hecqmc& 
fettered. The Sahhhya schoo] believe it to ho owing te an 
insentient principle which they call prskfki \ the VedanbistE 
heheva: also that it Is owin^ to on insentient principEej hot 
this principle they hold to be lAdyu or dttidyil ) but the 
Jaina hehovc the jlva to be bound threugh the pud^A(a ® 
of karma. 

Doliveranec necessarily dilTerSj according aa the fcttciB 
differ The Vedanta achgol holds that tnobsa Sa gained 
by leaminE to tl istJ tlgu Lsh the true soul from the 

jlliiEion (jrtdyo} which fetters it, and the Sahkhya similarly 
atrivea te knew atma as separated from prakriti, but the 
JaEoa conceive of the spirit as freed through anatcrLhics 
from the karma it had accumulated, and existing in limit- 
IcEs serenity. 

The Jaina claim not to be Ekantavadin, those who look 
at things from one ]>oint of view, hut AjLckdntaVSdin, 
those who iooU at thSnga from various points of view, and 
the part oE their philosophy of which they are most prond 
is the SaptabhanEl Naya. 

Dr. Jacobi^ thinks that this may have beep invented to 
confute the views o£ seme dangerous opponent, prahably 
the Agnosticism oE Sahjaya. {Certainly to dght against it 
would he as difEculh mid tiseitsa at fighting against a London 
fog I) The cfaSftCUJ Ol its expesitinn to which all 

‘ S.B.E.:, kV, p. ixv. * Sec p. Irf. ’ xlr, p. Kwii, 
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Jaina immediately refer you is in Dr. Bhandarkar’s Search 
for Jaitia Manuscripts,^ from which they always quote it 
in full. 

'Yoa can*, the fwnous paMage runs, ‘af 5 nn existence of a thing 
from one point of riew arti), deny it from another (Sj^On ; 
and affirm both existence and non-existence with reference to it at 
different tiroes {Sydii aiti nOsti). If you should think of affirming 
both existence and non-existence at the same time from the same point 
of view, you must say that the thing cannot he so spoken of {SjfOd 
awiJitav^aA). Similarly under certain drcumstances, the affirmation 
of existence is not possible <u/t avektavyah) \ of non-existence 

( 5 /ylM nAttiavakitevyahy, and also of both(iiyifrf<«t/ nOsHavakimiyah). 
What is meant by these seven modes is that a thbg should not be 
considered as existing everywhere, at all times, in all ways, and in the 
form of everything. It may exist in one place and not in another, and 
at one time and not at another.' 

The example papdits gave the writer to illustrate this 
important doctrine was that one and the same man is 
spoken of as father, uncle, fathcr-in-law, son, son-in-law, 
brother and grandfather. 

As an illustration of its use they say: 

’ Let us suppose that an agnostic denies the existence of soul in ail 
ways. To him the Jaina SyAdvilda would answer that as soul is a 
substance, it exists. Soul exists in itself and its modifications, but it 
does not exist in other substances such as matter {ptutgald), &c., 
and also other substances do not exist in souL So, from thU point of 
view, soul does not exist. But soul sometimes cxisu and also docs not 
exist at different times. But the soul cannot bo spoken of, If we think 
of affirming Ita existence and non-existence, at the same time and from 
the same point of view. Similarly, under certain conditions, vix. when 
the state of existence 0 -c- astitva) Itself cannot be spoken of, i.e. exists 
and exists etid dees net exist cannot be spoken of at the same time, we 
an to afilrm that existence is possible, that non-existence is 

possible, and that both existence and non-existence are possible. Thus 
Syadvada teaches the fundamental theory that everything in the 
universe is related to every other thing.. . . The Jaina school of 
philosophy coincides, in one respect, with Hegel’s idea that being 
and non-being are LdentkaL* * 

• Dhandarkar, k>c. dt, pp. 95 ff. .... „ . 

* U. D. Baroola, HisUny and Literature of JasntsiM, Bombay, 1909* 
p. 119. 
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But Chough the Jaina art vecy pcoud of this part of tliefr 
philosophy, they hold it as a. thing apart, and it does not 
accm to pcrmoaCC their daily thought and life, To them 
the crucial point is, how may a jiva free itseU from ita 
trunsitory imprjEfliimcnt, flild, followiag the up'ward path, 
attain deliverance at laat ? The answer to this question 
they find in the Nine Categories. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE NINE CATEGORIES OF FUNDAMENTAL 
TRUTHS 

First CeUsgory: Jfva. 

The Jaina consider that the foundation of true philo* 
sophy consists of nine categories.^ ' He who truly believes 
the true teaching of the fundamental truths possesses 
righteousness,' says the Uttarfldhyayana.* 

All three sects of Jaina, however much they may 
differ with regard to the eyes and adornments of their 
idols, or as to whether they should have idols at all, agree 
as to these principles, though the Digambara number them 
differently, and by including two of them under other 
heads make the categories seven instead of nine. 

The first of these nine catteries [Nava Tativa) is always 
given as jtm, a word which is varyingly used to connote 
life, vitality, soul, or consciousness. When jiva is used 
as equivalent to * soul' it differs from the Br&hmanic idea 
of ' soul', for the Jaina believe that whilst the knowledge 
possessed by the jIva (or ateni) may be boundless, the jTva 
itself is limited; whilst followers of the Swkhya, Nyfiya 
and Vaiiesika schools believe the soul to be co-extensive 
with the universe. Both Brihmans and Jaina believe, 
in contradistinction to tho Buddhists, that the soul is 
absolute and permanent, and according to the Jaina it 
is the jiva which suffers or enjoys the fruits of its deeds, 
and then, in consequence of the karma it has acquired, 
goes through the succession of rebirths, and finally, obtain¬ 
ing freedom through the destruction of its karma, soars 
upwards to mok^a. 

' An analysis of the Nine Categories is given in the Appendix. 

• S.Ji.E., xlr, p. 154, 
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A famous ^loka of Che greac Hecnaiarya. thus describes 
the chariuctefistics of the fiva : 

It performs different kinds cL acCiOLlSj it reapa Chc fruit 
of thoao actinnE, it circles round fetufning agnjn j these 
and none ochec arg the ehamctcrisLlcs ni the eouE. 

Jiva has further been described as a cnnacious aubstance^ 
capable of development, iniperoeptibte to the sensss^ an 
active a^ent, and as big as the body it am matser^ 

In a moat intcrcEtiug note Dr Jacobi suggests that the 
Jsdna have arrived ' at their concept o£ soul, not through 
the search afte? the Self, the seff^eoriEtin^ uticltangeable 
principle in the ever-changing worid of phcncmenaj but 
through the perception of Ufe. For the most general 
Jaina term for aoui is life (jSmJj which IS identical with 
self {Ayd, dimtirii) * ® and the way m which the category 
jiva is divided and aubdividod, building up from Che lesser 
to the more developed lifej certainly boars nut Dr. Jacobi’s 
coutontinn ; for the Jaina lay stress on Life not Self. 

SometiTueg Jiva itsglf is considered as a division of 
Dravya (or substance]^ Sts chief cbaracCeristic being faf- 
tanya (consciousness}. 

This conadous sentient principlef jiva or atma, so long The 
as it feelE desire, hatred and Other attachmenta, and 
fettered by Irarma, undergoes continual reincarnations, ombckciI 
In each new birth it tnahga jta home in ^ new form, and ^ 
thone assumes those bodily powere or prdna^ which its 
various actions in provioua births have entitled jt to possiss, 
for the possession or norL-pgasesaion of any faculty depends 
on karma. The most perfectly developed jiva has ten 
prd^ia and the lowest type must poaaeSS at least four. 

Of these tan prapa, five are called Indriya prinaj since ■ 
they relate to the senses. They are the sense of touch 

'■ Chandarkar, /fr Sajuln-St MSS. m pv 

■ J.J.A.jJutii, p. j. , , . , 

^ Idurti cfloCusion has arisen thmugb nor. distmgnislijni th.e Jufla 
lue of the wCird fjorn tJlC VcdimtifiE, ■^wEtTlTi'hDni it nicriju hr^Lhj 
and who say that thtte are five vittd pcioa or bjeatbs. 


The 

divisions 
of Jlv» 
into;— 
i. Two 
ClatBCE. 


il. Three 
cUSMS. 


ii. Four 
cUeses. 
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(SparJmdriya); tho senac of taste (Ra-^mdriya ); the sense 
of smell (Ckrdngrulnya}; the sense of sight (takfurtHdriya); 
the sense of hearing (J^ravanetutriya). 

There are also three other powers knovm as Baja prapa: 
bodUy power (Kdyaia/a), speceh (f^adafutba/a) and mind 
(Manaia/a). The ninth Pritoa, Anapana prapa {or Svaso- 
i^hvisa) gives the powers of respiration; and the tenth 
pripa, Ayu prapa, is the possession of the allotted span 
of life during which the jiva has to sustain a particular 
bodily form. 

In order to understand jTva more fully, the Jaina divide 
it according to the class of beings in which its past kanna 
may force it for a time to take up its abode. Tho first 
division which they make is into Siddha and Samsarl. 
A man’s karma may force him to dwell in some being still 
struggling with all the troubles of this present world, 
sullied by contact with Ajiva (insentient matter), and 
having further rebirths to undergo before he can reach 
moksa; or he may have attained deliverance and become 
a Siddha. The Sariisarl live in the world, but the Siddha, 
or perfected ones, who are freed from karma, live in a 
place called IsatprSgbhira, which consists of pure white 
gold and has the form of an open umbrella.^ The beings 
who dwell there have no visible form, but consist of Life 
throughout and possess paramount happiness which adnuts 
of no comparison. 

We have divided Life into two classes; Siddha and 
Sathsirl, perfected and unpcrfccted; we may now, the 
Jaina say, divide Saihsiri life into three divisions: male, 
female and neuter.* 

Or again, we may regard it in four ways, according to 
the place where it was born. jTva bom in hell are called 

' Cp. 5 . if. £., *lv, p. aia. 

* With the Jains, however, these wortls do not seem to bear quite 
the usual Engliih connoution. Living thiocs arc sometimes con¬ 
sidered oeuter, and non-living things male or female. 
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thoac hCini ill a state lower than human ajid i nhahit- 
ing tlie tindies of inBcctS, birda^ reptiles., aniraalaj ar plants 
arc namedJ'trytffiJ; xWffl»iinJid arejl\'3ibom as human bcLngE; 
and those who af* bom as spirits, whether gods or dtmons,' 
are callctl Detieid. These four possible places of birth are 
gbown in the accompanying Svastika sign, which is COO- 
sbaritly seea in Jaina books and tenipSes. 




Maoosya 


Tiiypiie 


Marala 


Jiva may be claHsifted in five ways, according to tho w, ]fjvc 
number of senses it possesses, as EJicndriyaf Be-indfiya,.^ classes. 
Tri-indriya, Corendriya, and Pancendriya,^ 

Ekindriyn j!va possL'Ss only one sense, tho sans* of touch, , 
but have four prana : touch, body, the power of exhaling 
and inhaling, and tho sJlottcd term of lit*. 

They are subdivided into Fd tllVih^ya, ApnkSLya^ Tcukaya, 
VAyuJiiya, and Yanaspatikaya. Things bclcu^idg to the 
eartlij such aa atones,'* Sump^ of clay, salts, chalk, diatTiOnds 
and other minerals, are cnJlwl cbendriya. 

Though ordinary persons ST* unable to perceive in these 
the power af suiJeriTig, yet a Kevall can do so, for he sees 
that they have four ptipa, including the power of breathing 
and of touch- The longest span for which A j£va can he 

' A VedSniiit would not ii=e tbs wmd devata to tipiEti ao evil 
spblt, and This baa Mmctimc! L=d to Mohiiiao. , , 

* SdftsifU DvEndriya, Tclpdriya^ CfttEimdnya, PahLindTiya. 

’’ It Lj iTltCrectivg to coivparc the&E divinCdli WH tl thnse oF UiOJala, 

iriLkh they nw^di reaeaiblt ■ - L li-f. ..f 

* Dr. Jacobi ihowi how thia aisd the vOiti aniuiistic halieta of 
JainlsTi'i poiot to Its antiqniiy- A slv, ifxxLij. 

H 
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compelled to inhabit «uch a lodging is twenty-two thou¬ 
sand years, and the shortest time less than forty-eight 
moments,^ but as the jiva's karma is gradually exhausted, 
it will be reborn into happier conditions,* These earth 
lives arc also divided into those which we can see and 
those which are invisible to the human eye. By ill-treating 
any earth life we deprive ourselves of our chance of happi¬ 
ness and perfect wisdom. 

The Jaina believe that water* itself (not, as is so often 
supposed, the atiimalculae living in it) is inhabited by 
Ekendriya jlva called ApakSya ekendriya. Apakiya in¬ 
clude rain, dew, fog, melted snow, melted hail, &c. The 
shortest span a jiva can pass in water is a moment,* though 
more usually it wUl have to wait there for rebirth for at least 
forty-eight moments; but the longest time its karma can 
condemn it to this imprisonment is seven thousand years. 
It is this belief in the power of inflicting pain on water 
that makes Jaina monks so particular about only taking it 
when it has been boiled and strained and prevents some 
of them using it at all for toilet purposes I 

A man’s karma again may force him to become a Teukaya 
ekendriya, or fire life, and he may have to pass into an 
ordinary fire, the light of a lamp, a magnet, electricity, 
a meteor, flintstonc sparks, a forest conflagration, or a 
submarine fire,* but one can only be condemned to be 
a fire life for a period varying from one instant* to three 


* AntarainhurtU. . . , ^ , i, « • .u * 

* Jaina differ from some other schools of thought in belling that it 
is possible for the jtva inhabiting a man to be so weighed down by evil 
karma that It may in its very next rebirth have to pass into on 
iLlceodriya Priihvtkdya, or earth life. They also differ, m courM, frotn 
the VedantUts, who believe in one all-soul, not In numberless individual 


* Compere ‘the heroes (of faith), humbly bent, (should retain thm belief 
hi) ibe iUutfrioiis road (lo final liberation) and in the world (of water 
bodies)’. AiHlrtUigu S^/rtu S. B. xxii, p. $. 

* Some Jaina think it is forty-eight momenta. 

• jaina, like many Hindus, believe that waves are caused by sub- 
manne fire in the bed of the ocean. 

• Samaya. 
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days [j-c. &eventy-tw(i hours). A difference of opinion 
ciiiaCs aTucingat Jaina na to whether one can he condeinneiJ 
tu bctoine Ughtnine or not, for it does not seem to be known 
foF eortain whether or no Tcutaya: exists in lightning.^ 

Agaiuj all sorts oi wind, ench aa cyolonesj whirlwinds, 
tnonsoonsi west winds and trade-witida, am thought o£ as 
inhabited by what are called VaynMya ekejadriya. jiva. It 
is difficult for ua to understand that wind has a body and 
can be made to suffer pain, but all this is plain to a KewalT. 

The period aji™ may spend as wind varies according to 
his karma fmm otic instant to three thousand years. 

All vegetable life, or Va^ijurpntikaya, also posEcssea hut 
oac itldfiya, These jlva arc divided into two classes : 
Proiyeka., or life such as tliat o£ a tree (c:.^. an oranga or 
mango tree), whose various branches, fruits and leaves 
possess! life derived from it, and Sddh^raMn, the hie pos- 
□CBEod by potatuCS,® onioas, carnotE^ figs, dtC. Strict Jaina 
will not eat any of the latter cIsk, for cxamplej potatoes, 
beet, onions, ^c., because more than one jiva has taken 
up its io<lElng there; but they will take oraages aad man* 
goce, once they are ripe, for then they are inhabited hy 
only one life. Life as a vegetable ^ may last from one 
instant to ten thousand year&, 

Ascending Che scale, we come to Jiva possessing two JrB«- 
acnscs {or that oT taste as well as that of touch, 

and having asx prioa; taatc, touch, hody, the power of 
exhaling aud inhaling, an allotted term of life, and spccuh. 

Such arc animalculac, worms, thjnga living- in shells, leeches, 
oarch --wgrins. No one can he condemned to he a Be-indriya 
for longer than twelve- ycarfl. 

' In rtic Uttmdhy^yjnvi St la eippcsEly stated that Jiie livea do pcist 
in llPhfninsf, iC JJ. A., Tflv, p. iI7. 

“ In OIK potato tliscc are cminucaa iwotes, ipq le taeo bao;? count- 
leaa livK wtst. ■ , - j ■. j 

' Dr, Jacobi pclntE out tlut jwantB «icl animala, neioE flmnatca 
by ah to be ISrtnfi beings, wcTv.cflnBidcned a b^tttr support of the 
hylMolstw: tbcroiy than wind- ^ xxn, 9- 
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iv W. 

Tivia- 

driya. 


Caren- 

driya. 


A Strict Jaina abstains from killing anything even in 
the Ekcndriya class, but the actual vow of Ahiihsi or 
Non-killing for laymen starts from the Be-indriya class. 
Monks vow not to kill anything in the Ekcndriya class, 
and hence refuse to touch water, clay, a clod of earth, 
fire, &c. They cannot of course help breathing air, but 
to hurt it a.s little as possible they cover their mouths 
with a cloth. Monks never snap their fingers, or swing or 
fan themselves, lest they should injure air. No point in 
Jainism has been more misunderstood than this, even 
scholars ^ supposing the mouth-cloth to be worn to pre¬ 
vent the taking of animal life, whereas it is to prevent the 
taking of air life. 

In the next highest class, Tri-indriya, arc placed all those 
beings that in addition to the sense of touch and taste have 
also the sense of smell, and so possess three indriya and seven 
prina. In this class arc red ants, white ants, black ants, bugs 
and moths. A Jaina told me that in order to please the 
insects of this class a devout householder when he finds 
vermin will often place them on one particular bedstead 
and then pay some poor person from four to six annas to 
spend the night on that bedstead 1 Others, however, deny this. 
Of course no true Jaina will kill vermin, but will carefully 
remove it from his body or house to some shady place 
outside where it can dwell in safety. They say that, far 
from killing vermin, they are bound to protect it, as it has 
been created through their lack of cleanliness. No one’s 
karma can force him to pass into this class of being for 
more than forty-nine days, or for less than an instant of 
time. 

Beings still higher in the scale are the Corendriya, 
those possessed of the four senses of touch, taste, smell 
and sight; these of course have eight prana. Wasps, 


• Mr. W. Crooke, for instance, says Gamtileer, vol. i, p. 416), 

* They wear a screen of cloth belote tboir mootht, lest they should 
unwittingly inbale and destroy a nim al lift.' 
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scurpiojsa, maEquiLOfla, gnata, flicSj IdcueES atld buttcrfliea 
Ehoultl be induded ur^lnj: this heading, sad alao^ accoidiag 
tn Bomc Jaicia, moths, whfch arc, howevcx, aftefl cSaascd i& 
Tri-indriya. Beings camtot be kept in this division tor 
Icilger than six tnonCha without rebirth. 

The extm &cnsc added to the jlva in the next ctass iB b 
that o£ hearing ; ajid these Pa^^tfidviyn should thereJoiej 
to corxespend, be pnssessed of nine prlna. Some, hnw' 
ever, have an extra prinn added, that of mind, and these 
arc cahed Sam^nt pnJltendriya, whilst the r^at who liavc 
only nine ate called Asam>ni. 'rhcnc arc four divisiona of 
the Paniertdriya: hell heings, lower animals, human beings 
and demigods. Of these Che' hell beingE, human beings 
and demigodE Sure po&acascd of Intelligence, and so arc cer¬ 
tain createrc£ such as CQWS, buffaloes and other domestic 
animals; whilst freEpSi fbih liiiea^E germ have no [otel- 
ligcnce, for these are aJl sUf-ercahedl 

Germs which are thus clssaificd in a way that seems 
strange to US aa Pahdendriya arc nf great Importance in 
Jaiiia philosophy, When engaging Id Fratikramapa [or 
Padikarnaieum), i. a, Confeaslon, Jalna think of the ams 
they may have committed against any hring posstEslng any 
indrJya and ask fargivenesa. At this time they alsc think 
□1 any germs which they may have created hy ginsimg 
agaicLSt the laws of sanitation in fourteen specified ways. 
IE through a man's cardcSSncES nr insanitai’y habits germs 
should have multiplied and infection spread, MahsVtra 
declared him to he guilty of a eln a-s grave as that of 

murder. , 

The minimum of time which a being may be sentenced 
to spend as a hell hemg or a domigod is ten thousand 
years, and it may extend tn thirty, three sagaropama. In 
the 4se of human beings {Including germs, which are 
ranked as humans I) and iower animals, the period may 
extend from one instant to thrae palya cf time. 

We have already followed the Jaina as they divad-od 
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V. Six Jtva, in two, in three, in four, and lastly in five ways. We 
dassei. tjjc ways in which Jiva may be divided, 

namely, into Prithvikaya, Apakiya, Tcukaya, VSyukSya, 
Vanaspatikaya, and Trasakiya. Of these we have studied 
earth, water, fire, wind and vegetable lives, so it only 
remains for us to look at Trasakiya. The Jaina say that 
in the class of Trasakiya arc included all lives that have 
the power of motion and which, when swayed by trasa 
(dread), can try and get out of danger. All lives possess¬ 
ing two or more indriya arc included under this heading 
as Trasakiya or mobile, whilst earth, water, fire, air and 
vegetable are considered immobile, 
vi. Seven Again, JIva may be classified in seven ways: hell beings 
(which arc all neuter 1), male lower animals, female lower 
animals, male human beings, female human beings, male 
demigods and female demigods. 

viL Eight This last is perhaps a somewhat artificial classification 
cluae*. introduced for the sake of symmetry, but when we come 
to the next scries, where Jiva is divided into eight classes, 
we touch on one of the most important points in Jaina 
philosophy, and one which it shares with the followers 
of Go^la. The Jaina say Jiva may be divided into eight 
classes according to the six Le^ya ' by which it is swayed, 
and according to whether it is swayed by any emotion 
or not.* These emotions affect the colour of the soul they 
govern just as a crystal is coloured by the hue of the sub¬ 
stance on which it rests. 

vii (a). Beings in the first class, or SedtH, include all who 
are yet swayed by any of the three good or three bad 
emotions. 

vii (t). KfifnalgJyd is the worst of the three bad emotions, and 
it is described as being black as a thunder-cloud, bitter 
as a Neem tree, smelling like a dead cow, and rougher 

> Or Leia. 

' Jains divUkms are not, unfortunately for the student, routaaliy 
exclusive, and even indude the whole along with its parts. 
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than a saw to the touch. Jiva, under the direction of 
this so graphically described bad temper, accumulate 
karma by all sorts of cruel and violent acts without stopping 
to think of the consequences. All the emotions last for 
differing periods according to whether they influence a god, 
a hell being, or a man. 

In the third division are aU those ruled by NUalelyi. ml (<). 
This emotion is less evU than the last, though it » sUU 
evU enough; its colour is blue as indigo, its taste more 
pungent than pepper, it still has the odour of a dead cow 
about it, and its roughness is as bad as ever. A man under 
its influence is envious of the good qualities of others; 
he will not only not perform austerities or acquire know¬ 
ledge himself, but tries to hinder others from doing so; and 
he is lazy, gluttonous, and wanting in modesty. Such 
a man thinks only of his own happiness, and pureumg 
only his own pleasure is continually beset by evil thoughts 

and purposes. . -i •• tji 

The last wicked emotion that may lead men to do evil vn (rf). 

is called KdpotaleJyd. It is grey in colour like a dove, 
as bitter of flavour as an unripe mango, and of as evil an 
odour and as rough to touch as its predecessors. A man 
under its command becomes crooked in thought and dee^ 
he develops into a thief and a liar, loves intrif^c, and 
delights to expose the bad qualities of others whilst con¬ 
cealing his own faults. It is torment to such a person 
to see others prosperous or wealthy. 

There arc three good emotions whose scent is like to vii (#). 
fragrant flowers and whose touch is as soft as butter, and 
these govern three more classes of beings. The first good 
emotion, TtjoUiyd, is rod like the rising sun and sweetM 
to the taste than ripe mangoes. It removes all evil 
thoughts from the jIva under its sway as dawn destroy 
the darkness of night, and all under its influence are bnght 
and happy. Men governed by it are firm in their religion 
afraid of sinning, anxious to keep the law, desirous of 
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iriLf/). 


’■■ii 


Tii (A), 


viLi. I^bie 
cJauea. 


u. Tm 


gctbltlf fcftowlcdfej humbJg mid frcg from curiosity^ Sbraipht- 
foiward and righttouS. 

Tile aecond good emotion takca ita name., PodmalEsyd, 
from the lotuS'flow-ftTj for jTva beneath its dominion open 
their hearts to all good tilings as iotas Jihes expand to Che 
&an. Its coltnir la ycllow^^ and its taste ig better than 
honey. Through its power a man eontrols anger, pridCj 
deoeit and avarice, and gains as a reward a quiet mind, 
whose thoughts are always calm and collected. 

The last emotion, the ia the hJghggt oE ah' 

it is as white as pesrla, and Its taste eweeter than sugar. 
Love and hatred disappear when a man Is under its 
inflncncCj and he feels in harmony with all nature. 
Knowledge is now complete, austerity hnished and char¬ 
acter perfected, for, governed by the mind Itself becomes 
a aan and has no atain of ovJl and, unbfljrod by Itarilia, 
the way lies open to moksa. 

The eighcli class uf jiva are tailed jHeJI^ for chtyhave done 
with all feeling and completely Stultihed everything in 
their personality wliicli might respond to emotion. Only 
the Siddha are to be found in this rlass. 

The Jalna divide jTva again in nine ways; Pfithvikaya, 
Apakaya, Teukaya, Viyukaya, Vanaapatlkaya, Be-indriya, 
Tfi-indriya, Cortndriya, and Paniendriya, but all thiso 
have already boon discussed, and this division is only 
made for the sake of symmetry. 

When JTva is classified tn ten ways, the five old divi- 
siong we already knew of [Ekendriya, Btc.) arc used, bat 
each of these is subdivided into two claasH, Pary^^a- 
and Aparyapid^ according as they have or have not alt 
the rarydpti. There arc six of these paryapti j dkara, 
the SQod of iLfej the bodyj iHifrtya, the senaes; 

h?asifmhf£f{t, breathing; ifkdfd, speechj and tuflnn,* intel¬ 
lect; and in this order the Jaina believe tlie jJva develops 
them as if psggeg by transmigration from life to life. The 

’ itbinalinvasl ay pint, » mmuw. 
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resemblance between parySpti and prftpa will be noticed. 
A Jaina aadhu told the writer that the peculiarity of 
paryapti consisted in the fact that when a jiva migrated 
from one life to another, it could obtain these paryipti in 
the space of forty-eight minutes. Others, however, say 
that paryftpti and pr&na are practically identical. Some 
jIva have all six paryipti, some five, and some four; 
but none can have less than four; if a jiva dies before 
it attains the number decreed for it, it is classed as 
Aparyipti. 

When Jiva is classified in eleven ways, to the first four 
ordere of tndriya arc added the three subdivisions of pafiten- 
driya {naraki, tirycJie and mannryf^) which we have alre^y 
discussed, and then to these are added the four subdivi¬ 
sions of demi-gods, or Deva.' Jaina subdivide their gods 
into Bhavanapati, the lords of the lower parts of the earth, 
who are often serpents of various kinds; Vyant^, evil 
spirits such as ghosts, witches, goblins, &c.; JyotisI, who 
live in ‘ planets', under which are included sun, moon, 
and stars ; and Vaimanika, or residents of celestial worlds, 
which arc sometimes larger and sometimes smaller than 
our world. 

The twelve ways in which Jiva can be looked at are 
made up of Prithvikiya, ApakSlya, TcukAya, Vayukiya, 
and Vanaspatiklya (i.e. the five divisions of Ekaidriya), 
Trasakiya (the collective name for the last four indriya), 
and the subdivision of each of these six classes into Par- 
y&pt& and Aparyapti. 

The thirteen ways arc similarly artificially formed by 
dividing the six Leiyi into Paryaptft and Aparyipti and 

adding Ale^i. , , . . 

In the fourteen-fold division the five orders of Indrrya 
are divided into Paryaptft and Aparyftptft, but Ekendriya 
arc divided into two new classes: ekendriya and 

‘ It will be remembered that demi-godi were the fourth wbdivijion 
of PaACendrlys. 


X. Eleven 
classc*. 


xi. 

Twelve 

classea. 


xh. 

Thirteen 

cUssev 

xin. 

Fourteen 

classes. 
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Bddara c-ketldriyUL- In the fir^t o£ thcEC arc livcB bo minute 
that they can never be seen, killedj or dcEtroyedj ’whilst 
thuafc of the Badara tketldriya can be killed or tleshroycd,, 
and can Eomctififies bc perceived. To mako up the number 
to lourteen the two division a of the fifth cIms, Simjii] and 
AsaLTijm, are included, 

Thi Secimd CiUfgHtry.' 

The second great Tattva of the Jaina deals with Ajiva 
[things inanimate),, and is in all reapecta the opposite of 
Jiva, Entil jiva Is freed from one particular divJaion 
ipudga^a] of ajtva, it is impossible for it to progress towards 
deliverance. The union of jiva with ajtva ia never so 
absolutely complete as to rnake their Separation impossible. 

Ajiva is divided into two mairi claascsr Arupi [without 
form) and RQpl [with form), ArUpt i^iva has four great 
subdivisiens: DharmSstilrilyas^ Adharmastikaya, AkSigsti* 
kaya and Killa,® 

t)bn_rin3- DkartrtsSiikaytS helps the jiva associated with pudga|a ^ 
itiiaya- (Q progress jnst as [to u-se their own illustration) water 
helps on the movementg nf a fish. It is divided into three 
clasBCB T Skandhaf l?e^a, and Pradc^a. The whole power 
of motion is called ikandhA 3 a large fraction of it is called 
diJa as long 03 it is linked with skandha, while pradiia 
is a small fraction of de^a. The Jalna declare that they 
had so thoroughly Studied the laws of motlnn that they 
wtrc cognizant of the law of gravity long before Sir Isaac 
Newton discovered it. 

1 TI1C tintLTiacyincania* df DhayDia aad Adhajmn la ofeeurse merit 
aud. dcDicrit.or cDnaiiicE n.nd. utuigtiteeusnesa, an J)t. J ui^ubl * and 
Df. Q haindarfcar ^ tr.ai'ilnte thicm; but aJl iJie Tains that T fiiTi niet la 
lodia assute me thst tlicec two wonli ju-e nere used in a jp&clal 
tEckdeaE itiiM ij^hich wc shall btfler u-ndEKtand aa wc discuss thcae 

a- [nijtiduiiiitm, E., xlv, o. mexivr 

^ Dr, tniaoLbiitur, San^ JOT 3 faaiiS£ripiii fj. 56. Dl. 

BCllllcr fsJTs Lntn thE lOine tm'pj iTHdAff- SiSi tftt p- 9 - 

^ .FMf. KMa. 

’ Pudfala (J'wH', pudEala) Is TtiupliJy tciOKlatiedbyJaina as 'matter . 
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Adharmdstikdya the Jaina explain by an illustration 
of a man walking along a road on a hot day; he sec# the 
shadow of a tree, and the shadow first attract# him to seek 
its shelter, and then keep# him quietly resting under it. 

So AdharmSstiklya wthout any movement on its part 
first attracts and then keeps motionless the one attracted. 

It has the same divisions of skandha, dcia, and pradesa 
as Dharm&stik&ya. . ^ i . . 

The third subdivision of ArflpI Ajlva is AkSMsltkdya, AkM^i 
or that which gives space and makes room. If, for example, 
a lamp is lighted, it is Aki^tikiya which givw space for 
its beams to shine in; if a nail be knocked into a wall, 
it is Akaiastiklya which gives it space to go into the wall. 

Again, if a lump of sugar is dropped into a cup of water 
and melts, the Jaina declare that the water remains water 
and the sugar sugar, but that a hidden power gives the 
sugar room to melt, and this power is AkSiSstikiya. As 
a house affords room for its residents, so Aka^Sstikiya 
gives space for Ajiva to dwell in. Akaiistikaya is also 
divided into skandha, deia, and pradc^, but the skandha 
of Akaiastikiya includes space in the heavens as well as 
on the earth. 

The real nature of Kdfa or time (the fourth division of Kala, 
ArOp! Ajiva) can only, according to the Jaina, be under¬ 
stood by the initiated. To the worldling Kafa bears the 
connotation of ‘ time and he divides and subdivides it 
into seconds, minutes, hours, days, years, &c. But to the 
initiated Ka]a is indivisible,* and is that which is con¬ 
tinually making old things new and new thin^ old.* As 
an illustration, the Jaina quote the fate of a jiva or soul 
which may be forced by its karma to inhabit the body 
of a child. The child grows up into a young man, and 
finally dies in old age, and the jiva is forced to inhabit 

' Or Vysvahjuik* K&la. . ’ Addhisamaya. 

• Dr. Gtiawold draws attention la this conneiion to Bergson s aoctnne 
of Time in hii Crtatmt EvolHt:oH. 
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afrcRh the body of another infant. 'Hie jiVa rcmaing tht 
s&Qit, but the poTiier that made ita covitring body at one 
time oJd and then yoUDg again fa Kaia, A 5 Ea|a in thia 
acnae h indiviSEbio, it cannot have the diviaions of akandhij 
d^i and pradc^. 

All these four dlVtsions of ArOpT ajlva are further 
Subdivided ’with regard to Dranya fsubatance), Kssira 
(p]acc)j KAia- (hi[He)I Bhazfa (nature}, and (qua!ities). 

For instsuice^ DharmiEtihaya IS considered ef one Snb- 
Stance; its place IB the Kven lower worlds, including the 
Worlds of tlie serpents, tiiis -wDrli, and the wnrlda of the 
denii-gods; wihti regard to timCf it ia without beginning 
and l^^ithont end ; its nature is without colour, without 
atnell, witbout taste, JEnpercephibie to touch, and without 
form; i ts quali ty is fcti at it helps metiort. Adharmastikjya 
when Jeokad at in this way agrees with DharmastildVya in 
every point, excepting that its Special quality is to ATrc&t 
motion, Aka^istikaya differs in that it has its place in 
both JjOka and Aloka, and that, its quality is £0 afford space. 
Ka|a with regard to place is found in two-and^a-half con- 
tinents only [i.e. JatnbddvTpa, Dhfihakl Khapd^ and half 
of Puskarajj atid its quality is to make old things new and 
new things old. In this way they make up twenty divi- 
Elons^ and aornctimea thirty by skandha, deia, and pra- 
de^aj Out of the four original divisions of Ardpl ajiva, 
v^ichout, bewever, adding enough new material to make 
it worth pui' white to fnllow out the labyrinth. 

The division of Ajiva contains only 
“ ■ nr matter which possesses CoJour, 3me][, Ustc and form, 
and is perceptible to touch. Pudgala can be consumed 
or destroyed, and it may decay or alter ita form. Whera 
there IE no pudg4[a picsentj none of the five primaty 
Colours, btackj green (or blue), red, white, or yellow, can 
be present:, and so, for instance, a Siddha who is freed 
from pudgafa is freed from colour alM). The smelU of 
pudgaja, the Jain a say, are of two kinds, pleasing and 
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and a Siddha being^ fret Irdm pudga|i is also 
free from odourL 

Pndgata may have any of the five flavours: pungent, 
biCtcT^ aatringent, sour, or avrcct. It may he of five ahapea ^ 
cifoailar, globular, triangu]ar,squareHorob]&[ig| i.o. 'stretched 
out like a log lyirig on the earth/ A Siddha, of course, 
is freed from all shape. 

There are eight kinds of '' tuucJi ’ that pgdgaJa may 
have:- it may he light or heavy, hot or cold, rough or 
smeoth, ^et Or dry;' but a Siddha can posaeea none of 
these qualities. 

jaina indulge their genius for subdivision by dividing 
each colour by the two smells, five flavours and eight 
tcuehos, and then again they divide each smell by the 
five colours, five tastes and eight touchca, and bo on, till 
they get 560 divisEcna cut o£ pndgata, 

Pudgaja is also divided into four classes i Skandha, Deia, 
Prade^a, and Paratn^tiu (i. e. the smallest partiefe], Skan^ 
dha, de:£a^ and pradefa are linked together, but pataniSpu 
is Separate and Indivisible. 

The pudgala enter and leave OUT bodies incessantly, 
and arc inflciitoly more numerous than jlva. As we shflll 
ace later, the Jaio a believe that karma arises out of pudgalar 

The Jaios hold that it is through J[va and these five 
divisions of .Ajiva {Dharmistikiya, AdharmSstikiya, Aka- 
iastikaya, Kala, and PudgalSEtskJlya) that the unEverao 
exists, and that cbesa serve instead of a creator, whose 
cxi&tonce they do not acknowEedge. 

’ In nndcT 111the unin iciated may tbu deep trutF], tlie follew- 

rnj Iflj^nd is tnld. Groc a kiiiff croflBsd n atiruTD ivhcTciD a do^ 
lay, and to awrd (Ivc 3iueJL licia a doth acc^s liis nose. SVhee lia 
ni.lG«d hiv pirme minister why he did not dn tie reptled that 

he knew his Jaios ghilucpliy, eiid renlizEd time it was qT (ke uatiija ef 
pyd-]i^[a to EDiodiinas sweet aad acructiTnn evi] sindUng. h-eeiD); 
hii lOA^tnr niuHHivLaceil, ha sactdtly dierv water fimDt iJu vety pl^ce 
where the «ifpse of the deg lay, ami, having filtered, iceJ ami iplwij 
It, agcTied it to the ting, who draolc it with delight. Aftanviij.di lEam- 
irg Its ioutcE, he learul eJao that the biiiog- pudgala may anmetirars 
be nf A sw-DEi edeat and ^omEcioies cf An evil one. 
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The Thiyii Category: Funyji, 

Nitw Another of the great Tlttva dealB with, or meritJ 

Pnp^. actions which lead Lo the good Iranna which hfinu 

peace of mind are tailed puaj^a, and there arc nino ways nf 
performing these actions. 

L Arnft If we give food to dcanrving people who are hungry, 
weak, destitute of heJp and needy, wc perform Hnna ptityii. 
The greatest merit ig gained whon the food is given to 
mnniiS or nuns, but theso roust be Jaina aanctics fnot 
Hindu for insCanteJ, and in order to gain thn fullest benefit 
from charity tho food must be given [n such a wayaa not tn 
involve hiriiBa^ It will be rumeinheTOd that Mjihilvlra in 
a previous birth, when a woodcuttor, gained great punya by 
feeding a party of montts who had Icat their way. His 
reward was that in hia next incarnation he beoame a devits, 
and after many many rebirths was incarjlitc Os Mahi- 
vJra. For Icfis ilJuatrions services one may in the next fife 
become a merchant, or a ruler, or gain some othflT coveted 
position. 

pJI^ In common with many nthcr religiona that have arLsen in 

Sultry lands. Jainism toaehes that a special reward ia attached 
to giving water to Che thirsty [PaHa pu^jyn]. There is no 
h arm in giving unboiled water to a layman, bu t boiicd water 
ni u St always he given to an aMOtie. The story of NcminStha, 
tlie twenty-aecond Tirfhankara, shows howgroat the row^ird 
is. A king named Sankara and hig wife JafotniLI once 
showed l!io.dtleEa to some thinty monks by giving them 
water h\ which grapes had been soaked. In tlicir nflxC 
hirthj as a rpward, the king was born as Nominatha and 
his wife as the daughter of a famuua king Oi Sorath ; in 
this incarnation, though betrothed, they did not marryj'but 
instead* they both became ascetics en the day fused for 
their wedding, and eventually obtained mok?a. 
iitVaKra A great reward is also ohtamod by giving cluthes to tho 

^ Ttis DiBSLrahRc^ ititlude Punva undtr Airava fsee □ t=!nl 
* i.c,d£Biriie:iior efldt. 
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fw&r [Vasirapti^ya) and eapedally tn monies, as the followJjjg 
[egOnCl teach'gi. Once u pan a tJmc a rich merchant'^ wife SS.'ff 
SChHC inonhfi shivering with cold, and made them blankets of 
cloth cf gold out of tome ma^ificeaC cnaterial she had by 
her. As a rccompenje she became in her neitt birth Mary- 
devi, the mother of the first 'nrth.adkarn ^isabhadeva, and 
attained mok$a in the same incarnntinji, 

Another legoniJ ihuatritcs the reward gained by any one, iv, 
even a heretic, for building or lending a house to a monk 
{Layoi^a pufiyif], or providing seats, beds or bedding v, &yaiia. 

piuiya), A potLer named ^altaddla, a follower of 
Gosala, once saw MahSvira enter his village and! approach 
hia dwelling. At first ho thought of not inviting Go^la’s 
great opponent into his house, but seeing Mahitvira's divine 
i^ualities, he at length asked him in and gave him Indglngs 
and a bed. (Ho could not ofller food, as a Sidhu may not 
eat at the houKwherc fie Stays,) In return Mahavlra taught 
^aka^flla the law and converted him to the tnie faith, and 
he become a devoted Eravaka In this life and after death 
a god. Being reincarnated aa a nnaUj fie beeatnc a aadhu 
and so reached mok^a. 

By thinking woll of every one and wishing them well we vL Maoa 
gain Afanfl pa^a, and by exerting ourselves to render them 
scrvlee or to save life we accumulate Kaya or iarifU pityya^ vii- Sarfra 
■aa the following history ahows. In a certain forest there I’ 
was a small clearing, and once, when a terrible fire raged In 
tlie woodj all the animals ruahed to this Spot^ and it became 
dangerously overcrowded. Even the mighty olephant had 
taken refuge there, and as he happened to raise his foot to 
change his position a hare ran under it. The elephant saw 
at once that if he pnt hia font down he would trush the hare, 
and in that crowded apace there was nnt anotlicr place to 
which the hare could possibly move. So the elephant 
continued lo hold hia foot in the air for hours and honrsj 
until at last, worn nut, he fell to the ground and died. 
Immediately he was reincarnated as Che son of a mighty 
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king, and in his nest birth became an asectic and attained 

inck?a, 

HeriC ia also won by spcaldiig without hurting any one’s 
fceliriESi and SO as to mfluence others .towards religton and 
morality {Vdianapt^^ya). Kfispa^ forlnECancc, thefavouritc 
Hindu deity, when Kcng □! Dv^lraleSj once heard Ncminatha 
preach. Tic felt that he him&eli conld net face the hardships 
of a monk's lift, but ho urged any of his suhyocts who could 
to receive initiation, and promised tp look after their fami- 
iica, Some of the people thereupon became monka, and this 
brought Kristii^ao much Vafana pupya that he ia bound 
eventualiy to bcconie aTirthahkara, thougli he has- a lot oE 
kanna to work off first. 

One may alao obtain merit by roverent salutations 
{^famaikdfA piij^yd). The Jaina say that one first hows 
to rciigioufi men, then one gets to know Chem, noKt one '' 
disddes tn follow their example and by so doing one attains 
moksa. The Digambara and ^vet5.mhara can obtain merit 
hy bowing reverently to the images in their tempka, but the 
SthanakavUsT, having only gurus to bow to, show them 
double reverence and M have been accused of worshipping ^ 
their guroa, which they indignantly deny, pointing out that 
the>f make thorn no offerings of flowers, fruit, &c. It would 
be quite imposaibSc to write down even the names of tho 
Icgcods Cold with the object oE illusCrating the grestt 
rewards gained by doing reverence. In facC Lite first Step 
to moksa is said to be climbed by bowing. We have seen 
that Che god KnSUa Js to be a Tkthankara, and the Jiina 
say that he will take his first step irotn Patala {a lower 
region), whore he now is, towards this high fuCure by doing 
reverence. 

I Vft still ilrid CMietflrH cjaTopJe* the inHubiDc Kfispa YiMrflhip 
has (rfi tHe jaina- (rf ttiem and Javc tli= 

ttliqait u inach as the Hindus, Tlnwyli it k not enc nf thdr icriptisrei. 

* Tlicy peluc esc the folioiviaf misCilse in the cf 

Jriiiiit 1907)1 voiri, p.417' 'The Plmidiyas, wlvo worship their 

gimishy wliidi (hey oampiaia that tlieir feeling have been wpiurfed- 
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We have seen that there are nine chief ways of laying^ up 
merit: the Jaina helievc that there are fcjrty-tvfO ^Ays in 
which Che rtwajMl of thie merit can he reaped. If one is 
very happy in having all that one need^ to catj drink and 
Wear, one knawa that one is enjoying If one 

is hojn jn a high famiJy {{7ffiagotra} •, if one has had the 
joy of being born ns a man (Manjtfyn gart), and not as a 
beast, go-dj or hclE being ; and moreO'ver if one is sure to be 
born, in ono^? next birth AS n man and not a bcaat (jhfapn- 
fya one ia CKpericnctng three happy rcstllts of 

piiijya- Tht East of tlicse results [s often likened to the 
reinj tJiat poii an ux on to the right road, SO Stron;g 
is the force inherent in punya. If the merit acquired 
were very powerful, one might bo bcrn aa a god and 
so enjoy gd/A, even, bemming Kpi^pa or Indra. 

To be evoo a minor god is a stage higher than being 
born as an ordinary man, and another of the fruits is 
Detfiits ftUMjSMnrt, which keeps one on the path of hcconiing 
a god. 

If we have all Eve iensca in thia life, it shows that we are 
enjoying JPaj7^e?Kiriyafa}mf/j^ and if we have a large and 
imposing hudy inataad cf a hctlo one like an ant, that Js 
owinf to Sometimes punya has a magical 

effettj owing to which une may gain or 

a tody iiko a god's^ whidi tan appear and disappear at wj]], 
can produce SiK or fo-ur handa^ and become mountainoug or 
minuto. Certain monkg by virtue of their knowledge Atld of 
their austerities gain tiie power of flooding out a tjny body 
frem themselves which Can go to Mabjvideha and obtain 
answora to any doubts or spiritual diflicultica from the 
Ttrthahkatra there.^ This tiny body is called Ahsrakiiiiiiirii, 
and the power of creating it is regarded lis one of the most 
valued fruits uf pupya. Certain other fruits of pimya 
{And^ika Vaikr^ afignpattg^ and Akdruki 

^ Net fcoiiia Line SidUlmij whe ihIce oa iqtercsi in lui^tbliiif en.diity. 
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!i/igi\p3xga) carry' vh^i them bhe aasyrance of having tho 
fy]] cofnplQnicnt of limbs with these last-tnontEDncd three 
bodies. It ia only through ha-ving lieat in one's body 
{TaijAilt^arJra] that sud] ]>hysi«U functions as digestion, 
circulationj Setj tan bo tarried on, and the poaHsaion of tKLa 
boat is one of the fruits af punya, Tojole^a is inherent 
in such a body, and SO IS the power of producing niag[ic 
fire, Every one pofesessos a body (E'iirfflflyojflrfrfl) round 
which his various karma atcumuEatOj and without which 
one couid never (utpeiLcncc any of tiic happy fruits of merit; 
the very possession of this body is owmg to punya^ for every 
one has aaiassed merit of some kind, 

Severai of the rewards result in bodily strength or 
beauty, such ^Vajmyifabhiiitdydi^a jAitgAayflwd, which en¬ 
sures one's possossing bgnos in one's body as hard as iron 
and as stro-ng as a bull’s ; Samad^inrastm sstt^Ma^ that 
gives a wll-proportioned, shajjely and elegant body; and 
^ubha Farfta, Aitbka gaTidha^ ^nilrha rASA and Sparta, 

which, endow ono with a good cnmplccKion, pleasing bodiiy 
odour, good corpuscles in one's blood, and a skin that fools 
smooth as a peach to the touch. A^ain^ the fruit of punya 
ensures one's being neither too fat nor too lean, but of 
exactly right weight {Agwruiash-n aud akn 

makes one aa powerful {Pofdgkdia nUtntikAt^A) that 
one is always victorious. Asthma or consumption are a 
clear sign that one has committed si.n In a previous exis¬ 
tence, for merit would have won Uiihiisia udmakarma, 
which ensures one's having no impediment in one’s 
breathing, 

Jaina also believe that as a result of merit they may 
be born again as JyotijI devatSf living in the sun for one 
life and giving ofi almost unbearable effulgence. This efful¬ 
gence is a result of Atapa ?!a?KsJiartKa, Others as a reward 
of merit go to the moon, where it is very cold, and so they 
give off a told radiance which Ls due to Aim^ja TiRmakurma. 
Even one’s method of walking ia aJDfeLhcd by one's previous 


% 
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actiojis, ind a stately gdC , (ike Cliab of 

an elephant^ a goose, or A bull, is a muth coveted prize for 
merit. 

Another fruit of punya {f^i-nnana i\d}tutkarjKa} Jeads to 
one S being horn with all one's limbs suppLc and perfect. 
Through Traj* nd^aki^Yttia one is certain to be born as at 
least a two-gertsed being and may be endawed with all the 
aenscE, Some lives are microscopic, but if ouchaaacquired 

Badara »diHakartna^ one may rest assured that one will at 
least have sufficient size to be perceptible to the naked eye. 
In whatever class of life one is bern, provided only ono has 
gained Pary^ffti fidmakaryaor, one will be perfect in Chat 
class. 

Lvery ailment and every iJIness is traced back to a fault 
in a previous birth : thus a richety chiJd must have com¬ 
mitted some sin which prevented its gainine S^hirs ndma- 
k^armjt, for tliat would have given it strong and wcll-get 
limbs, line teeth and 1 well-knit frame, 

It has been already mentioned that Jajna heliijve that 
^ry onion, jKjtatD, garlic, carrot, turnip and ground root 
IS the heme Of innumembk jtva. If a man has acquired 
Protyeha HdmakarmA he cannot be forced to dwell tn one 
of these underground roets, but in whatever body he may 
be born, he will have that body to himaclf. There cwinuh be 
more than one jiva inhabiting a human body at the same 
moment, nor more than one in a bird, beast, or insect; it is 
only underground roots that tahe In txDups of tenement 
lodgers, 

Certain other rewards ensure one's having a handsome 
body {Siitfha ndmakatm^)^ at least from the waist gp, or 
being loved by alE with whom one comes in contact (SuSiiagii 
ftdmakarma), having a pleasant Voice niima.karY»a} 

gaining respect from alt whom one meets {Adjiya ndma- 
hjimta), or even gaining fame wherever one goca [VeJokirut 
ndmakarmd). 

Three different results of pu^iy, dcelde the term of 
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TIM 

KtjMiuri 
kLndi 
□r Sin, 


i. JStA 
hifiilD,. 


bfc which, one wUt spetid a-g & god {Dsuatd ajrKfva), or 
a hujnaci bising [Manuka or a iowar minimal 

[Tityn^i The grcabcat and the final reward of 

punya is TiyihavkurA which etisnros one at 

last becoming a Tlrthahham. 

The Foufih- C/Ui^ory: FdpA. 

In order to undefatand the religion of ihe Jaina we must 
try and grafip tVicir idea of Sin, for it ia a very different 
conception from the Western, being in fact often ceremonial 
rather Chan moral. 

To take any life seema to the Jaina the most heinous 
of all Crimea and entails the most terrible punishment ' 
yet the central thought nf JainiEm le not En much aaving 
fife as refraining from deatroySng it. ' Ahiths4 -paranm 
dharma —Destroy no living creature I Injure no Jiving 
creature I TliiE is the highest religion [' declared a modcTn 
Jajna lecturer, nnd with almoEt Irish elaqncnec he goes on 
to say 1 ' I Stand before you thia noon to apeak on a religion 
whoEc glory the dumb creatures, the cowSj the goats, the 
sheep, the lamhs^ the hens, thepigeortSj and all other living 
treaCurea, the b-KLats and the birda sing with their mute 
tongues j the only religion which haa for thouaanda of 
years p6at advocated the cause of the ailent-tongued 
animals ; the only religion wlfieh has denounced slaughter 
of aniinals for sacrifice food, hunting, nr any purpose what¬ 
ever.'^ ‘The founelation principle of the jaina religion', 
writes another,^ ‘is to abstain from killing.' Tlicyeven call 
their faith the religion of ncn'killing (Ahiaisa 

To people believing thus, killing {Wijwja) is the greatest 
sin and abstaining fmm killing {Ahmsd] the most binding 
mural duty. There is a higher and a lower la# for ascetics 
and for the laity, A monk must strive npt to take any life 

’ l^edure hy Mr, Lais Ber^trsi Uftsc, Jain [lih^ £ode4y, i peu, 

pp. [ fT, 

' Fopiltlfll Kr Bllfihj /nittit JH, 3j. 
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(ja-acct, nr an[iTixl) ttiat hsis even one sense, but 

the laity are only forbidden to take any Jifc possessed of two 
or more senees, Tbe Jaina make a very interesting disttne 
tlon between spiritual and actual mnrd&r (iiAdua ki/md and 
Pravya AfpifJii). One sins againaC Bh Sva ahitha^ by wish ing 
for any one’s death or dealring hsrjil to befall thoto. Not 
only ao, but if one docs not continue and cmnpLctc one’a 
Own cdocationj 01 ' Strive to improve one's own mind, or 
if one fails to excrclso and clistipllnc one's own sonlj one 
{tommies Bbava hirhsa, for one kiiia by SLultlHeation wiiat 
one might have becn,^ Cravya ahimsa {or the forbidding 
of material killing} la absol'Ctoly binding on all Jaina 
every sect, and to effead against this is the greatiest of ali 
sina, Breaches of the seventh commatidmenu are con- 
srdered as breaking this law,^ because more than one jiva 
ate thereby held to be destroyed. 

As a man kilis a jlva, 30 will hc be killed In heJ], and 
lurid pictui's are published to illustrate tliis tenet; but 
if any one kills a monk, that monk in the next world is 
given the privilege of killing hla murderer without sinning 
against AJilmsa. 

The Jaina say [with how much truth Js doubtful) that 
their andont jivala the Buddhists were once as oarciul as 
they to observe the rule against killing, but when Buddhtgm 
spread Eo diScrent iaruds, it ha 4 to bo adapted to the hahits 
of people who declined to give up slaughter. A Jainafriend 
of the writer once acted most dramatically the way in which 
hc declared Buddliists in Burma who dcEiro to eat fish lilt 
them carefully out of the water, and, having left them on 
the bank to die, say; ' Lo, here is a poor thing Chat has 
died I No sin will accrue Co us if we cat it,' They also 
assert that Che Buddhists in Tibet, calculating that sin 

^ Thjij is strojiyely coecradianty of tlw E=?iieiaJ aim of the wbalc 
i^jt^ntj wbich le qoiii£ ccbcrthun (be £rsii^uH,l ‘Sad esHiplete EtvJu&eiLion 

□f clwiReter, 

* in aTMther aspect iiujEi titTentcs Are n^gaidct] by Uw- Jalta as 
* fciTTTi ef aftcalisifo 
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accrues cquilEy Whcbhcr thoykitl the smaUe^t or the greabeb 
jjvaj Bay ■ ' Thcnefnr^f vncc we muEt acquire Bin, let us kiJJ an 
elephant/ and go gn as much as pMsibk for thcjr money. 

In L-unncKion with Ahimsl the Iccturei- whom we have 
befarc (luotcd givcE a derivation for the word Hituiu which 
is perhaps more ingeniouE, than ingenuous : 

Hjtsdua vtf.rti not chD« who origLuidLy lived on the bauLi of thn; 
j'wrj Indrni. HTudus n-ece thOBfl frtUn wljom Y^B awny. Let 

UE not uiisuJutcrfltajLd tkiMb. Ltt ua inuecpiret thpin correctEy. It 
h™t men who ate the ilavti cifmic wbn say that HirdMa wort tlwsc 
who lived QQ the blinks crf the Indus. We, JsSna, calf Hiudus thoae 

icthfim Af>fi ^ it flf ^jr-^ i-c- iivaif! ^ e 

ir T^Obgh 7-iimaa is th.tJ greatest nf crimna^ the Jaina also 

vMa. ■ recognLEescventcenotdtcr&Lni&jandthcncKtWorficofthc&cis 

untnithlulncsSj Asatya or Tilfcy divide the way 

ordinary folk talli into Jour cla^aes; they may tell the 
tratEi ■ or tliey may’’ tcLE ahaolutc ficsj they may occasionalJy 
makc^ tisc of ’White Itca; or tlieir conversation may be a 
moBaic of truth and hes. Now a Jaina is only allowed 
to sptah in two ways ; either he must toll the truth' or, ii 
that bo boD difficult, he may avail htmsftlf of white Jies; but 
he must neither lie, nor sptak tha half-truth haii-lie that la 
over the hlackcBt of lies. 

The bm] story ol KingVasu shnwgthe power of absolute 
candour and the fall that follows any deeiengion from it, 
Vaau was known as ^ the Truth-teller ', and his throne was 
cstabliEhcd on veracity ; Indeed, so strong waa the pO’^fer 
engendered by his absolute JidclJty to bruth, th&t lus throne 
■was aupparted by it alone at a great height from the ground. 
Two men named Parv-ata and NSrada came to him to ask 
him to tell them the cirflot significance of the word AjS, for 
one held it to mean ^ grain ' and the other ’ goatThe 
kings pandit had tnld him that it meant 'grain'll b'Ut 
instead of saying this, the king, endeavouring to please 
both parties, gave the word a douhk signific-ation, saying 

^ I-Bila htaojsi [dc. cit.j p. -yj. 
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i[ migEit mean tEthtr 'goab’ or Tlifi result af this 

dcvEatlon from the strict truth wb£ that the king's thitinC 
tell ta the ground, but if you look in i dictionary you wiiE 
gee the word bear? a doubk- meaning to thja day t 

The rules regarding truthfulness and wntruthfulneaa 
differ for mouks and isityj as we shad see when we come 
to diacuES the twelve vows. 

Dishonesty {Adaiiadatia) is another claaa of sin which is iii. Adat- 
forbidden to al) Jaina; bealdeg actual thgft, this sin inclndiig 
kee;>poglosc property or treasure trove, Sitiuggling, cheating, 
taking bribeSj and ail treHson and law breaking. It was 
expiained to tlft writer that tbc reason why treason and law 
breaking were included under this category waa that origin¬ 
ally they ltd to much financial profit, and all illegitimate 
financial profit was Stealing j nowadays they are not so 
atlvatltagCQuS, but tticyarc shill strictly prohibited. Under 
this bead is also forbidden all sharp practlec in business, 
together with the misappropriation of trug-t funds and the 
use of charitable funds for private gain. 

Another Sin that also hears a different connotation for iv-Ahmli- 
tho professed religious and the layman is unchastlty 
{Abrfjh^aiccrya); for whereas, a layman is bound to 
maintain hla own wife in all honour and happiuess, it 
is sin for a sidhu to aJl£l^V SO mucii as the hem of his 
garment to tDlJCit a woman. When wc deal with the 
vowa, we shall notice how' much Eaattrn and Wegtem 
monasticism have ia common on this point. 

The Jaina rcaJi-zed how many sltis Sprang from excessive w PjtI- 
lovt of cnc's own poKessions. They taught that if a monk 
kept one garment of OfiC Vessel above the allowed number, 
or if he eiven becami; over attached to one that he lawfully 
possessed, lie cemmitted the sin of i^sffgraAflj or covetous- 
ness. In the same way the layman was instracted that if he 
showed uncontrolled grief when one of his cattle died or his 
money diaappeared, he too had given way to greed. 

As one studies more closely the Jaina idea of what sin Krodha. 
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C£>[is!Btsin,anc ia struck with their profound kiiowlodgDpf the 
human heart, a knowledge shared by all faiChawhichpractiw 
confesaipn. Another thing that strikes one is the great 
stress they lay an anger [Kredhn] aa a source of sin. The 
merest globe-trotter notices hpw dififerentiy we Westernerj 
loch at anger, hardly aceounting it a sin, while to an 
Oricntul it scems a most hdilDuS offence, Wc shall have 
to return to the subject of anger again and Hgain In our 
atialysia of Jaina thought; here it will suffice to notice tliat 
the Jaina hold that angier, though generally unrighteous 
may also aumctimc& he righteous 
Eor instancG, it is righteous for a guru to scoltl a ta?y 
disciple ^ or for a rnagistra'be tc Speak severely, but it is 
unrighteous to get angry without a cause, or tu add to 
the ill leehng between two pergons, 
vii. The seventh of the eighteen kinds of sin is coneeit or 

MAru. 

^ That EVEb whejl augVjr ‘>vj|li jeasott a 512m must yu^m his 3 .[i|ycT 
tbr i'allihWLtis lEgeiul ibeU'E. Onet u jjuru had an impertinent 
and 0:1 the nuitcr sat etigngEd. tit bis i''jidll.-am[i'^uib, thinkipe 

mer ills sins aT tliA day, tbu diBcIplc tsiuind^ him (bB,t lie Vralktd 
lyn. and killed a ftuH, and irtiisH perfbrm prn/n^^iltS for this- Btll. Noyt 
the [piTii hod uut klflEd a frap, the are seen liy [he ymipg lliab tavljt^ 
been hurt by nthei poiseis-ty; and feeling that at auy rite ![ uAs i»M 
a nAT,lcE,V part tu lemiud hijn oT it, (he gtitu lenpl lip fifiin hJa siaC, 
briiik in bond, dEferroinEd tn chas(i*e the cheeky yOblWiter ; nn- 
(oi-timatElr far himself, be mahcd agflibat a pllli and dashrf his 
bmini uat. 

Tbs pKir guru hiviaj d ied in a fit of luigiat alLppeiL Far doivn below the 
liuiDan IevcI be had been im, and waa oebcirn apt as a idbii hut aa 
a snake, In fact n oobm. Ha [OAk bp Ids abode in au iun-hill near 
WflJhwan and became, sad to lay, not Only a OOlnU| bill a very bad 
cobra, whu bat ev'ciybody wbo cnillie neoj him ; at laat ha cMabtished 
a iftiifu of tEcrnr, nod the load ieodiug poit the aiit-liJtl was cleKTted 
tbrcipgh fear of bin], 

At this tJmE Mihilvftft ms aJivfi, and his peierffdnntiopi happened 
lo bring bun to W^^kwAu, dospiie all bis frithjdfi^ wiuTilnEs, he docar- 
mihod CD TEniEdy Ibis evil 3 la he vremtouc and ani dnnvn on tbe anakoV 
un-bilL and meditated tbfiio. The enragied cobra Cnshod out and bit 
hbb dvej and ove/ SigaJn, but MabnvLM Qmtinaed his niedimtlons 
buddenLy [15 be looked at the uvflster, all Itls former life came back 
Lochc malte-k mcsmoty, he nepcutcdofhJa wrath, and crar after nllDvred 
JiiEle hoys tD cha&E hiur and ante to walk over Liiui imbiotestEcl and 
eveninally died in LIie □demrof sanctity. He is new steadily mounline 
the ladder ofhjqfJier births- 
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and of conceit there are ei^itformE,; ^ pride of caste, 
of faaiily, of strengthj of form, of ’wealth, of reputation, cf 
Jeurnin^, and (aat but net least, the pride of beiti^ a Jandpd 
proprietor. 

A great dcaJ of confusion has arisen over the word viU. 
whidihhc Jaina use to denote the eighth sin. The 
Viid3nti&hB nf course use the word to tnean iUitsien, and 
a smattering of their philnaophy is HOW so common, that 
many people loosely read Vedantism into all Indian pllilo" 
Sophy and suppose miyi invariably to have this meaning. 

The Jaina, however, constdnr themselves to be nearer to 
tha SSiikhya than tbc VcdJfnta school of plhfnsQphy, and 
their properly instructed * teachers declare that the word 
generally means intrigue, cheating, attachment^ igUoianLC, 
wealth, and only ocCElsionally illuaton. In the Jaina scrip¬ 
tures it usually connotea intrigue or cheating. 

A COmmnrcEaJ people are naturally prone to this gin, but 
the sanction It carries with it is very heavy—a man who 
chcata In this Life may be horn n Kfmm in the next I Not 
only eommercial but religious cheating may involve this 
penalty, as tho case of MaJliniitha, the nineteenth Urthafi’ 
kara shows. In a previous life ho and five friends delighted 
to perform their religious dutlca together, and all six faated 
and meditated with tho utmost regularity and circumspec¬ 
tion. Grad nally, however, fdollinatha began tn long to OUtdo 

Jiunn children caeghe to EieiJtriubEir liheK difTcjent loru nf 
concHt in littk Thymea inucb LI]lc Ukhc cf Jarif Taylods which 
cliiJdr-En. of s Westeia gtovKilt learnt in Dur childhood Legends tan 
ar,;. told show iiig [he result ol' of thc^ t kLnds -of oodiobt. Ai 
an eitamjrte of Lbe *vtl itmJti bnrauphr nitjont by pride, Itear tJic sari 
Btocj' of Matlfi^ the of Bhanus!, King- of India. JSharata v/az the 
BOO of ^IsahhaJeva, the fii^t Tuthafilcare, anf It ms itveBled to 
hina that IJe aun jlioulrl becotiw a Tlrthaj'ilfaia in a futiut liH. O^er- 
hearing thitj Warift bccamovfl™ coikceited and diincErl and jnmpcd 
with J*y. As Ft cwiteijiniDCfi of Bhowing too imidi ?motwm a fcHcr 
fJdnka/K^ was fomicd, and tbla bouad ManCl ta become Ft beg^r in 
his □eact incarnnticn, IhcujflL nothiny of Daune could prevent lus 
eventiinUy hQCOBobijf a TlrLhankam, which he did ss MalijtvTra. 

^ It IE a cnmiuosi complaint nraDri^ the Jalao that sa many oS Iheit 
gMTUE aro onrawilLaiirjLy Jjinrjrant of their tHrti lelisfioci. 
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them in auatcriby, aUtf thus get ahead ol them on the 
path to hheratinn' and so, yjcEding to temptstiun, ha once 
added an extra last to tha days they had agreed to observe 
and kept it on the quiet without tcihng hia colleaeuca 
His friends were deeply grieved when they discovered the 
deecitfu.] way they had been outdone, but Maltin^tha 
suffered also; for though he had acquirod go much merit 
thatitautomaticntEyjnadc him a TtrthahJtamj Lfic spiritual 
miya he had indulged in turned him into a female onc.^ 

ia-Lshto. The Jaina have many legends that show the ovlls ol 
Lobha or avarice, the ninth kind of ain. Thus, a great 
king, Suhhuma,. lust his kingdom through greed and was 
drowned in the sea j and it vras through avarice aga.in thixt 
a certain merchant prince lost ail his mcLlJons and died 
without a pu. Indeed the proverb pdpanaj/t miifa, 
"avarice is tlie root of sin \ is current not amongst Jaina 
only but among all Indians.^ 

Kuidya* We nav came to an analysis of these four sJns {anger, 
canecit^ intrigue and greed}, together called A! tyjy ft, which is 
af the first tETiport&aoe. to Our sympathetic understanding of 
the strength of Jainism. The value of Jaina philosophy lies 
not only in the fact Ehatit^ unlike Hinduism, has oorretated 
ethical tflachjng with its metaphysical system, but also In 
the amaaiiig knowEcdgc of human nature which jts ethics 
displayL Very often Jaina divide and subdivide a Subject 
in such a way ag to throw no frcsh hght on it, hut in tho 
subdlvEsioas of these lour laults (which they rightly and 
profoundly regard as sister sins) they have seized on an 
essential truth,, that the length of time a sin is indulged in 
affects the nature of the ein; for sins grpw worse through 
long keeping.^ 

Digacibsra rf mutss Jo not hefieve (his, as (liey luiLJ ro 
WKnan eae ever ti« a TErttiaOk^m,. 

‘ Jt is ioLtreadbu w coinmtie with (his the ChfLriJae 5 !iyina r ' The 
lovs cf lUbnEf ii [lie jt»t oc ah evil." 

^ C«npar4 aadn: ' Lctiwt the sue £o down uprm y^mr vuathfm 
difi aajier wJiich ii tfpt omroLylit has growD dicadly by the uwiHurig. 
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The worst dtq'tec to Whioh Juiy of these four eJhb may 
be indulged i£i Lidled AtumtamibaTidhl^ wtiea ttic atn Ja 
cherished as long as life Lasta^ and If th^ra bo aa offender In 
the easily ho is never forgiven. Whilst under Che sway of 
sin to this degree^ it is impossible for a man to grasp any 
ideas of religion or Co give his mJnrt Co study. 

In the next degree [^Apraiyiikhydn^ the sin, though nuracd 
for a year, is confesaed at tho great aimual confession of sin.^ 
During Che time that a cnan is under its influence he might 
possess an inCelleetuai grasp oE reiigiuus prineiplcs, but it 
would he impossible for him to carry them out into his 
daily life. 

In the third degree [Fnsiy^hyati^ Che sin LaaCs only for 
four months and is confessed and given up atComELal^ (the 
lour-monthly confession), but during those months iji which 
it is indulged, it prevents a man becDming a really hoLy 
monk or iayman, though outwardly he may keep the VOWS. 
For instance, ic would not hinder his doing some outward 
act such as giving up eating potatoeSj but it would prevent 
his really giving up all attachment to the world. 

The sanro four faults arc ehcrished to tlie [east bf the 
four depress when remouneed at the evening 

confession, or at least not canried beyond the fortuighcly 
confession but during the time a man indulges therrv to 
even this degree, though it would bc possible for him to 
become a monk, he could nut bcoume the ideal s^hu aa 
depicted in the scriptures^ the goal which every true ascetic 
hatieb before him, and which he hopes to attaJn. This 
point the enlightened and spiritually minded JaSna love to 
discusa and cumparc with the Christian ideal of congecratiun 
and throwing aside every weight to reach the goal. 

The Jaina arc past masters in the art of illustraEion, 
and it es interesting to notice in their saered books and in 
their sermons how many □! tlicir allegoriea arc drawn 


^ 5 ec p. 355. 
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from CDinm(j[i ohjflcEa of iJiO COUnlJyaide. It mak^s One 
reafiEfi how ]jii^c[y India i 4 3. country of villagers, 

Eacb of the fOurfiicLS has itc own parahJc, Li the cast of 
angetf the least degree ia lilrsnad to a tintt drawn an water, 
which aeon passes away; the next to one drawn in the duat, 
which tg gtamped out and effaced in a day; the third to a 
crack tn the dried nmrf at the bottom of an empty village 
tankj which will nah disappear till the yearly rains fill the 
tank and cover it; and the worst af all tg a fiseure in a 
mountain side, which will remain till the end of the world. 

To iHuatrabe the fmir de^ees of canccit, the Jain* take 
the Stagra of the growth of a tree, and remind U9 that the 
twig is pUable and easily bent again to humiiity; that the 
young branch of a tree can bend humbly if a storm force 
it; and that the wood of the stem may be taught humility 
[though with difficulty) by being oiled and hcatod; but 
conceit in tha worst degree outdoes any simile taken Jrom 
a tree, being as unbending as a pillar of stone. 

Deceit or intrigue again leada to crookedness : in the 
least degree it can be shraightened as one can gtralghtCn 
a bambcH) canc; in the accond degree it ia like the crooked 
track, of moisture left in the dust by tho dripping from the 
water carrier's leathar bucket; when It grnwa worse it is 
^ crooked aa s ram's horn; and in the worst degree of all 
it is like the knot in the root of tlio bsmhoOj tire crookedest 
thing Jn the Jimd. 

Tho most Subtle perhs-ps of all the similes jg that wfiich 
duals with gncgii, and the Jaina illustration of its effcctE on 
the soul is of special interest, fur this sin is said to change 
the cgJoui' of the human heart. If avarice be dierishud 
even to the feast degree, it Will Stain the Sunl yellow tike 
hurmariCj hut this diacoloration can easily be washed off' 
if gre^ be given way to for a fortnight, the heart wilt 
bo soiled like earthen cooking-puts which can only bt 
cleansed with great labour; if one chcriahcF; it for four 
unojlths, its stain grows ag ditticult to efface as the marks 
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left by the oil of a cairt wlieel' and in the last degree it 
ean Jicvcr brnwafl-bed awiy in thia lifc^ whatever nfiforts one 
may make, but is An incHacaable as the crim&nn cfye> 

The result of 63iy of these four sins, if indulged in to the 
yforac degree, is to condoiiin a man to rebirth in hell; the 
nest worse forces him in his next life- to betoinc a bird,, 
a bcagtj or SJl insect; If he has not indulged hig sin for 
longer thsui four monthE, he may be burn as a man; if he 
had thrown it off within a fortnight fmm its inception, he 
might became a god; but if in all his life he had remained 
free from aJ] wrathj conceit, intrigue and greed, he would 
become a Siddha without rebirth. 

AIE these four, Krodha, Mina, MStyS Sad Lohha, are called 
Kagiya, or thih^ which tie one dawn to this world; they 
aro also called Candi|a Cakadij *1'*^ Vile Of Dutcasta 
ones, and the follnwing legend it Cold to show how indut- 
gente in them ieaCroys ah true dignity and dra^a anu down 
ta the lowest Iwel. A certain ErEhman, having batlied 
and worsltippod, felt himself poKnbed by the accidental 
touch of a sweeper woman, wsd, being enraged, aworc at her. 
To his aatoniahment she promptly cau^t hold of his gar¬ 
ments, and the more Eie swore at her, the more tightly she 
clung. Mad with rage, the Brahman rushed to the king 
demandiii^ rcdrcEa. The king aaked the woman how she 
had dared to catgh hold of a BrSbrnan, but she replied that 
the Brahman had already polluted himself by receiving a 
^aqd^a into his heart when ho became an^y, and thamfore 
her touch could no longer pollute him, for he had become 
her fellow autcaster 

The Jainasum up tliedr teaching about these four sins by 

^ Tb JnJca it in at ijibcIjI intrK^t thiAt about a oentgry bergre ttis 
idES. hod bAEO intKvpgrated in(g their lEuctilTig, the I'reiit Hcbmir 
□rgptiEt Tvxi bJip redegtiof gn lEie di9cg|gra.tLg[i pfoduioed the 9ggl 
hj; ain, bet ^clarcd lhat there wp* One »ho gngld remove gvgn (lie 
crimign itqin. ' Come eow,Hed irt ns rmsgo Wiethcrjtaith the Lord : 
thggjfh irwr sirs be aa aeadet, they phnll be sa white snoiv | 
they he red like arimsoTi, they ahaJL be hs wooL' Isaiah i. iB. 
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saying that whta wrath l^aveg^ for^vencss far athcra^ enters; 
when cancel t gaea, humiLiLy comes j intrigue gives plaec to 
simpHtity; and when avarice diaappcais, con Lent reigns. 

TTie tenth e]asa of sin h even mare worth our gtu dying,, 
for it Kerns to put into our hands the key that nnlotics the 
very heart of Jainism and reveaJs the loneliness within. AiE 
overdonJness {R^s or Asskii) for a peraan or thing is sin^ 
sinec it hinders that perfect detachment from the world 
which is the goal of the whole system. 

It is easy Co see that in a coaiac way an attachment nray 
hinder a monk'a progress, but the legend that the Jaina tell 
LO illustrate this obvious fact is worth recording, for it 
shows how cteanly they have realized the strange contra¬ 
dictions in charac-ter that may exist in the same persnn. 
It E Cold how' MahivTra once preacEied at the court of 
Srcoika, King of Magadha, with such power that the heir. 
Prince Nandiseijaj became converted and, leaving aj] hia 
splendour, went to live in the woods. Thera unhappiJy 
ho fell uflder the sway of a courtesan, and as he fe[c 
he could neither Leave her nor givo up his belief that 
Jainism was the Cnie faith, he had resort to that most 
intricats of all comprornEscs, a bsugain with hSa conscience, 
FIc dodded to stay with her and also to preach Jainisttif 
though he nu longer praotieed it; ho determined as a 
further sop to his constience to negnlsirly convert ten people 
to Jainism every day, He continued to do this for some 
time, but one day he happened to have only ten people in 
his audicrtM, and though he Converted nine of these, the 
tenth, A goldsmith, weis a very hard nut to crack. The 
woman wanted hef breakfastj hut the erstwhile prince was 
determined to get hig tale of ten inverts complete. At 
last tho wotnaji called out ^ Why on earth don’t you convert 
yourself and so get your ten, and let us have our breakfast?^ 
The taunt went home, and there and then he tore cut the 


' TJia jHina palhetleaJLyhmlkva chut ttiouali Otric is fotvivnenets far 
aiiig ugaiofit othcra^ Ike™ roee for jins apalitst thcmsclvta. 
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hair, which had grown whilst he dallifld with sin, and re¬ 
turned to the forest, The JaJna say that such a man, having 
overcome rfiga^ would on his denth go to svarga. 

Tliia was of course an eKomplc af wrong love, but the 
Jaina believe that indulgence in even right alTection will 
hinder one's attaining liberation, aa the pathetic Story of 
MahavTra^E greatest dLscipLc, Gautama, shuWS. It wiii bo 
remembered that Gautama could not ccint^uer his per¬ 
sonal atCaohmont to the great ascetic, and despite all his 
endeavours he continued to think of him ag ' my master ’ 
and *tjiy friend thus showing that he haid alio wed him- 
self to bceotne attached by the roots of his personality 
to anotherr Only on the night that MahSvira died was 
ho able to overcome all momai^a or leeiing of personal 
devotion and possession. It had been easy fer Gautama to 
give up ail outward poEsosssions of wealth and property, it 
was agony to him to tear out love from his heart. Devout 
Jaina are very interested in the contrast between this stpry 
and that nf the Christian disciple, Thomas, whn touched 
the highest dovoiopment of the Christian faith when his 
man[iat\'a. became perfected, and he could say to his Maaten 
■ jtfy Lord and my God,"' 

Our Study has now brought us to a mn^t iotcresTing 
parting of the ways between Jainism on the one hand 
and both Hinduism and Christianity on the other, for the 
understanding of which the writer is deeply indebted to 
both Jaina and Hindu friends, who have taken endless p^iins 
to make thdr view-points clear. 

As all personal attachment is bornt up in the glow ef 
aBcoticisrn, the true Jaina oannet hold any doctrine of 
pergonal devotion to a god such m has inspired 

so much of the most beautiful Hindu literature. Yet 
there is amongEt Eome modern Jaina a tundetloy towards 
giving to Mahavlra a. devotion whioh almost resembles 
bhaktij this may be indirectly due to the influence of 
* Sf- J □ku )ri, iJi, 
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the EhagavajdgTta, ^tiich Js wjdcly read amongst them, nr 
oi the atories they have read o-f Jesus Christj for who&a 
person the Jainaj \?ith their e^r Lovo of all that is tender 
and beautiful^ have a ^cat reverence. Nevertheless, 
acenrding to their creed, they do not hedieve in a Creator, 
mneh less in a Father Omnipotent, to whom they might 
feel such personal devotion. 'Hie Jtd^e of ^odhood is 
what they flK their thoughts on, a state ot passive and 
passinnlcss beatitude enjoyed by acveraJ separate Sdddha j 
and for this state ot godhood they are permitted to have 
an attachmentj and it is on their own attainment of 
this state that they fijc their hopes and their ambitions. 
'Why ahould I love a peraenal god?’ a Jain a once said 
tn the writer, ' I hope to become a god inyaelf And in 
one of theirsacred books the whole matter is symmed up in 
wo rds terrible in their loneliness: ' Man t Thci n art thine own 
friend ; why wiahe&t thou for a friend beyond thyself f ’ ^ 
xL Dvksfi. The eleventh kind of sin^ hatred or envy or 

IE cntifEly evilj and the soul that WDWld proceed nn the 
great journey must completely free itself from it, Ag it 
often springs from'pos&cssion, the man who strips himself 
of all property goes far to rid himself of the ain too, as the 
rollowiog legend shOwS. 

There was once a king n amed Dravida, who on his death 
divided his property between his elder son, DrJvtdn, and 
hig younger, VirikhiUa, leaving the senior more property 
than the junior, The younger, however, succeeded by wise 
mansgement in 60 increasing his estate that his elder brother 
grew more and more enviouSj and finally on Some pretext 
or olhw a war broke Out between tho two. During the 
monsoon there was perforce a truce, and Drivida had 
leisure to hear a famous non-Jaina ascetic preach un tho 
sin d£ envy ; becoming converted, ho went off to the camp 
□f hts younger brother to beg foi^iveiscsa, Th* brotherE 
were completely reconciled, and both of them not only 
'■ AfJInUi^ Sx/ra, j'. /t. E,, jnii, p. 33. 
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rcnoonceii envy, but agreed nlso to renounce their kmgdnma, 
the poHsesaion Ci£ which had ijivan rise Ed ao great a sin. They 
became Jaiiia aSdhus ajvd lived at ^atruhjaya, and paasing 
fromtiicncctniuolesathcybecameSiddha, AndaEilLotibhc 
full mnon day &f the luauth KixEilta, when the faithEu] go on 
pilgrimage to Satrunjaya, they remember the two brothers 
who gave up all things to free themsclvcE fron^ envy. 

QunrrclEomeriess Or KUsa, the hweifch form of sin, is iM^KTeJiL 
Specially dangerous to family happinegg,, as we can easdy 
understandj when wc remembor how many raemhera of a 
family live under one roof in India, This is believed ho he 
the parti cular vice to which mothej-s-m-luw are iiabie, and 
it tg often only owing to the influence of thig sin that they 
complain of their daughter-in-iaw's cooking ! The Jaina 
atripturcs are futll^of examples of the evils that spring [ram 
Such quarrelsomencBE, ghowing that it has often Jiat only 
ruined families but even destroyed bingdoms. 

So greatly do the Jaina value the peace of their homes, jtiii, al. 1 i- 
thac the next giOf sllUlder [Mhy^hy&na]^ is also looked 4 t >*khya- 
chicfly as a home-wrccldng sin, So grievnus a crime is it, 
that nature will work a miracle to discredit it, ag iliustrutcd 
hy the following legend, In a certain city a fierce mnthcr- 
m-law accused her goti’s wift of unchastity. The poor girl 
could only protest hor innoccney, hut was quite unahJft to 
prove itj till Suddenly a great calamity befell the city : 
t!ia massive gates of the town stuck fast and cqukJ not be 
moved r An astrologer, being called in to help, declared 
that tlicy cnuld only be OpOUed by a woman go chaste that 
she cnuld draw water from a well in a sieve and sprinkle 
with it the obdurate gates. The aotused girl seized this 
chance to prove her innocencyf and did it so succcssfuliy 
that her slanderer wag confounded and enndenmed,^ 

Pai^unya, or telling gtorics to discredit any one, is another dv. Pal- 
sin ncEcmbiSng in its guilt that of slander, iunya. 

I Thij. scpryig told. Lti TAt Litvj CAtufr aftmious 

Jdna duHiCr 

K 
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It i5 aJao El very serioua gin to Le always eriticising and 
Nmi!L finding fault (IVinda). The Jaina tcJl many stories to allO>^' 
that nna shauld look at one's own sing and not at the sing 
of ottiem, saying that if one is contilluaLly thinking of the 
faults of otherg, one'g oism mind becomes dehased and one 
gprows like Che very sinners one criticizeg. 
ivi. Rgti, Itisnaturaifor an ElSLeticreJigion to reckon the lack of self' 

Arali. ccntrol in the presence of either joy or SQtrOW Arali] 

as a very grave sin, tending, as it docs, not only to injury 
of health and spirits, but also to g^esgive attachment to 
tempetal and transitory objects of affection, 
jivij, The Seventeenth form of sin in our list, 3? very 

Miiyri- far-reaching. It is that species af untruthfulncES wllich ill 
ordinary conv-craatien leads to suggesiia fjihi, and which in 
religion leads to hypocrisy. The Jaina love of the coontry- 
side EUJd their shrewd country wit is shown in the fsict thOrt 
the typical example they quote of the hypocrite is the stork. 
Thtg birdj they declare, stands on the river bank on only one 
[eg fto pretend he has the least possible connexion with the 
things ot ewtlij and seems to be lost in meditation^ but, if 
a fish Etppear, he swoops down and kills it, thus committing 
the sin of hirhaa, the most heinous of all CtlmeB, whilst 
professing to be engaged in devotion, 
xviii. The last of the eighteen sins, JWsiiAyEdflf.fB)!Li cm- 

braces Chose that spring fmm false faith, such as holding 
the renegade Godala, who mas nothing but a fElilure, to be 
a TirfhankBra, or believing in a fEllse religion,^ Or taking 
a man whe Is a hypocrite for one's guru. There are 
altogether twcnty-five divisions uf tho gin of false fEiith, 
but we need only glance at ono or two of the most import 
Cant, as throwing an interesting light on the way Jaina 
regard the religions by which they aro surrounded. Sucb 
are Litakika withydiita, or believing j n such gods as 
Gape^a or Hatiumin, whom the Jaitia do not bdieve to bo 

^ Al] TcligiooiS OUbi[{e Jairiiim are (bEm, tut [liCSt wEiirfi do not 
meglcTitr C[miJ>SE.gii:iU Sjc spEcisHy lEeWDirlJiy of OrEdenoo, 
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gtnJa at f aild Lohliara miihydlmj which inclu^lci aJJ 
Jorm& of spiritua] bribery, such aa the nffcrJng of vowa to 
vahoua JaEna saicits or gurua for the fulfilment of th^i wor¬ 
shipper’s Wiahea, Under this i t ii even forbidden to pray for 
a childT recovery from aicknes I It is uJao accunnted a sin 
though a venial one, if a Jaina woman, for instance, promises 
in the event of a son being granted to her to give a cmdie 
to a tenupEc, or to donate money to a sidhn, or that her 
husband wil] feed their caste fellows; for the Jaina say that 
they ahould never give alms with any object save that of 
aiding themscJvcs on tho journey to mDkga, and should he 
caretu[ not to import into their religion the practices ol an 
alien faith.^ Two othpr branches of the sin of false faith 
are such ag might prevent converEion to Jainism^ the 
obstinate holding of a belief, when the holder is convinced it 
is false (A^higrtihika tnilkydttfA ); and the resting content in 
astate of ignorance, when there is an Oppartunity af striving 
to learn {Apma miihyaim). Other ains includ ed under this 
head consist in lack of reverence towards sacred things: for 
instance, he who fails to pay the honour due to a guru or a 
god is guilty of Airinaya tnii^ydiva; and a man who enters 
a temple weajitig his shoes, or chewing betel-nut, or whn 
Spits in the temple precincta. Is guilty of tnUkydijra^ 

The last of LEicsc twenty-five which we ntcd enumerate is 
Anahhisrahika milhydivti,^ the sin which any Jaina would 
commit who, for exan^pJe, became a thensophist, or came to 
regard all religions aa true and all their founders and 
apostles as oquEilly worthy oi reverence and bcJicf, 

Such are some of the faults which are included under this 
Ein of false faith, the last on tha list of the eighteen 
kinds of sin. Such a list ts in itself enough to justify the 
claim of the Jaina that the philosophy of their faith is 
4 n ethical philosophy; hut to Western eyes it Ecems no 
^ 'iTw inteliiEMi Jainri clcaifly jemnnb^ ibat HJiiduism lisaa sreat 
(wci iJifc Triigipiit ideas and pracilcei <vf ihc lees iesm^cd 
ifltiTi wr* of tbfllr iDinipunply, 

^ OilwirwisD Anaiji/ 

K2 
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tc55 remarkable for its onpigai 5 n& tlsan tor its inc)i!3iotis. 
To judge this li3t fairly 015* [nU9t rememher tliat it is 
not an umiacd piece of lumber stored away in the Jaina 
ttatutebook, hut that the mofiC careless of Jaina tKt their 
canscicnces by it at least once every year, and that the 
more devout use it every four montlts and aome even every 
fortnight, 11 cannot be denied tliah such listSf together with 
kindred enaetiucntE, have educated tEie Jaina conscience 
tn same knowledge □£ what sin i&. 

Tht ResuHs of Sin, 

Under their fourth principle the Jaiha include not only 
the forma which sin takes,, tut also the resuita which follow 
from It. Jaina have a great admiration for beauty of poraou 
and of intellect, and they believe that sin in a previous birth 
will inevitabJy produce deformity in mind or body in the 
next existence. 

Ttw fi-vc They say that there are five ways in which ain can Im' 
v^riTriv pede Imowledge. ft may impede the free use of the intelleot 
' It is true that when a mail becomes 

a Siddha, his soul will have perfect knowledge and will he 
able to cast aside the mind as nO' longer needed, but in thfE 
life he must use hia intdlcct and his five senses to the lull 
as n means of gaining wiadom, Sin in a. previous birth 
binders all ciercise ol the intellect, as dirt cioga the maehi^ 
nery of a watch. Another effect of sin on Che intellect is 
Co prevent our gaining any good from hearing or reading 
the seriptu res [Smtaj/iandvaraniya}. Sin alan tmpedea the 
y&c of ocCult powers. Certain Jaina, even after shutting 
their eyes, know whaC is going on around thetOf but the 
effect of anme sins Would rteutralise this knowledge {Ana- 
By the practice of austerities these 
occult powers can he ao developed that a man can know 
what is going on in Jambfidvipa, DhatakI Kha^^da/or half 
of Puskaradvipa, but previous sin [Mano^parydyajTidnd- 
■ ^ fJ>" Kaledadhi 
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MJ'fltfljrn) would spall these pavifere, even ag auabher ol its 
results {Kejfaiaj^dfiiavfiraviya) can pnevont any enc's attain¬ 
ing (jinnLacietlcc, the lligheat kllOivIcdge of alh Evittently 
the Jainahave dearly rcaliaed that part of the wages of sin 
is death to the Intellectual life. 

Sin also impede our enjayment of many other things Th* five 
heaides intell ctb. If one h f uiiEijig to experJance the pleasure 
of giving awayH and even hag everything ready,, giu will 
prevent one’s aetutalfy dispensing the alms IDa-nmaraya). 

If a malt works hard, in bugioesa, hut never manages ha make 
a profitf he knows that it 1 b awing to sin {Ldtk^niariiyar), 

In thiJi C^e, however, he may hope to overcome the effett 
nf siu, if it had not trecome ripe enough for puuiahmentf by 
accumutatmg merltL There are hwa ways of enjoylof the 
pofissgjon of property I there is the enjoyment a poor man 
woulrl take in having somo great luxury like a tUOtar car, 
and the enjoyment he has in using such necesaarira of life 
as food and elotlung, Tho fruit of sin will prevent his 
enjoying either {Bh^rgafttardyv and UpatHwgdFlJorJyg). The 
Jaina hold aJsoi that sin will prevent a mati’E rcloi-cJng in his 
Strength, and jf they see that some one, tliough evidently 
possessing great physical or spiritual pOwerUj has been from 
his youth up unable to USt them (Virydni^dya), they say at 
once that ho must have cominitted snme sill in his previous 
birth. 

Sin has a specially evil effect an s-jght, bath physical andTIic 
Spiritual {Cdk-STidarMnd^aroNiya): one effect of sln may’"'’''^ 
bo tu actually render i man Mind, a less gross am would 
result in his beiitg short-sighted, and if the sin were ojifyU^^ 
n voniftl anE^ its fruit might be only night bfindnesg. Other 
ajjis would injure Dttiersftnsea {Aiaksuilariand^nrai^iyA)s<ich 
^ hearing, Smelling, tasting and tJie Sense of touch. Then, 
just M We saw that tfie degrees of knowledge Were Impeded 
as a penalty for sin, so with regard to sight in various de¬ 
grees : sin preventa any one seeing with the eyes of the SOul 
what people at a dktance sire doing 
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andef course bJed hinders Any one from getting thatauper- 
natwral vision which Ls unEy possessed by the omniacient 
{KtvaiadafJanStwysi^y:!). If any sin be very heinous, its 
fruit may ftpen in the very Lite in which it WAS committed, SO 
that the sinner may suferfor it before death without having 
to waitfor rohirth, but usually the wages of sEn accumulate 
and only aUect a jlii'a in aucoeediog lives. 

Sin seems to have a specially Linfavourable influenee on 
attempts at meditation, for one of the fruits of sin is alumhcr, 
that great fee to prayer. All iaduigence in sin lead^ to 
Elc«pine99: if the sin had been slight the alunibor is light 
(iVtfif (J), and the sleeper can be awakened casiiy; but heavier 
sin brings on heavier slumber {fi?idrdmdrd), from which 
the awakening is painfui. Irt a worse State steep comes un¬ 
invited to a man as he tries to nUHlitato when he is Standing 
up or sitting down {Pra^laifl)' and as a pnnishment for yet 
grosser sin it does not wait for movement to cease, but over¬ 
powers him even aa h-e is walking along the road [CulH- or 
Praialdpraicii^. worst type of slumber (.Siyartariirfftl 

or Thtnor^^f] is the fruit oi grass'siu, and indues its victims 
with terrihe vigour, so that they pcssesa at least half of the 
Strength of the great Vdsudeva. With this strength they 
commit in their sleep all sorts of crimes, murders and man- 
slaughtEJ^, so that their guilt is increased, and with it [a 
increasMl aleo their slumbctf hence they are perpetually in¬ 
volved in ahideeus circle of Crime bringing forth slumber and 
slumber bringing forth erimo, from which there i^ no relief. 

In the long list of cighty-twn rosglta of sin one COmc3 
after Nidr^ to iome unclassified results, whieli wo shall 
deal with more fully elsewhere, such as the being bom 
in a low-caEte or poor family (JVidogiJiKj), being born in, 
hell {Narakag&ii), or sufleriiig sorrow on sorrow 
vidanijia), perhaps in hell. As a result of ain, too, the force 
[ifsvaitiiKupiin^ is aceumuiatod which will send one to hell, 
and tho time orie will have to spend there (Narakdyu) is also 
dependent on our previous sins. 
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Ncj;t on the long lisb come the EWCntyflvc ICa^ayst {those Tht 
Sins which result in tying men t* the eyoJe of rebirth). Wa 
hnve discussed ^ sixteen of thtSc under Ch* lieads uf anger, Fiyn, 
cofioeitj intrigue, and greed, and their subdivisinns, nnd 
must now loot: It nine minor faults {N'oJEzrjys-) and their uI^k 
results, iTicse sins Ire: guch as it is T-icry irriporhant Inr ttutn- 
ascetics Co uvoldp tut a.s they arc not in. CtlcmsclvcH very 
heinous transgj'esaions, Chcy do not bring such terrible con¬ 
sequences in thoir train. Nevertheless a sadhu must avoid 
the sin of laughter [.fjfDjya), for when he made the great 
renunciation he baric farewell to all enjoyment ot merriment. 

If a 3 adhu laughs even oiicc, seme punishment will follow, 
and if he pemlsts in the lodulgcncej it will lead to his 
rebirth. The next sin is worth remembering, for it brings^ 
out moat clearly the difference between the Christfatl ideal 
of asoeticisrc, as typifiedj for cicample, by St. Francis of 
Assisi or David Liviogstene^ with their joy in all the beauty 
and wonder of the WOrJd, and the Jaitia ideal. A sfidlm must 
not rejoiwi in beauty (fiefi nor in the joyoustiess of ahctle 
child, nor in the sound of exquisite harmonyj nor in the 
glorifls of art, for a religious has done with all pleasure which 
is WO-rldly and arises from delight in pydgstja. A muuk hiS 
bidden farewell also to all djsgyst raft"), not feel 

diaroay at the sight of an ev,il-looking person, or on hearing 
even the vilest abuse. A sidhu must be free from all fear 
{Bfeayffljof men or animals; indeed In th^ir scriptures he is 
expressly bold that^ even if he SMS a vicioufi euw ceming for 
him, he is not to leave the roadj but with a mind ' not directed 
to outward things ’ continue in contcmplatton,® Similarly 
he must never indulge in grief thro Ugh bcitigdoprivod 

of aiiythii'^, but must remain undisturbed, even if thieves 
rob him of hia Jast garment. Many legends record how 
scrupulously good monks have abstained frenn the next am, 


^ See pfr 132 or 

^ Rail fUl.d Argd bUr v^iraiu iiioDlnj;s jc Jaicn. pJuloSflpb].'. 
* jfidrd^a S',. S, A’.j udl, p, [ ^ 7 , 
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thsit of feelitig dismayed whai Mailed, dbher by words of 
hatred or contempt, or hy an cviliJneJl {Dtigafidh^. The 
rcmaininK three mjnorfaulls [PufUfividA, Naplifh- 

sakavsda) remind ua how compLetcly the Jaina aiicetiG has 
parted with [ove and aftcCtiOfl, for If he be a true monk, 
he muat fonn, no friendship even with another monk^ and 
simiLatly no nun may desire the companionslup of another 
nun, or a neater of a neuter, Though these nine minor 
faults are sins that the ascetic ie gpecialiy bound to shun, 
they also show the thicigE that the layman will do well ho 
avoid, for the over-indulgcnoc in arty o£ them will result in 
rehifth. 

5 li re- Sin will further afJeet the tlass of beinga into which one is 
born in tltc iiait incarnation, for the Jaina draw no harriers 
<±nsHjf between animai and human iife, and the result ol sin in 
this Jife maybe to accumulate a force [Tiryi^c amtfyUrvi) 
which will cause one to be reborn on the novt occasion as 
a beast or a bird {Tiryitdf£ ot aa a ofi£-aensed, two- 
sensed, thrcc'scuscd, or iDur'Scnsed bcitiE {Skendriyiiii^a^ 
Be-i?tdriya n^ta, Tri-^indriya ndma, Cbrcnrfp'iya; , 

Sin also results in pcisunai ugliness af varjoUEi kinds. If 
one eees some one who walks in a very ugly way like a 
mishca. camel or a donkey, one knows at once that it is the result 
of sin [Ahibhd vihdyi^gaii^ I certain ugly dcscascs {Upi^hdtti 
nd>rid)f Such as boils under the tongue, di^^ace of the throat, 
treth dropping out, or curvature of tJie Spine, arc caused by 
sin. Indians very much admire a compicadun of the colour 
of ripe wheat and dislike n very dark skin; and Jain a believe 
that complescLDns arc the result of conduct in a past life, and 
that a really black skin is the fruit of sin {Ainbka caryd). 
So is an unpleasant bodily smell unpleasant 

bodily essence frwa), and a skin that is unpleasant 

to the touch Sparia), The general result of beliefs 

of this kind is hu dry' up sympathy for sufferers from bodily 
defects. 

Sin alsG results iu less of bodily strength, and tn under- 


N 
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stand t]l.La we must try acid grasp a new idiSl of anatomy. Thc^Svc 
Tho Jftjna hclicvr that Einevi's are ■^?rappfrd round the 
bones of tho human frame like a bandage, and chat an 
the tightnEsa of this wrapping the strength of the body 
depends, Sin has affeeted this bandage in five parCLcular 
ways: firstly {^tfabkandrdilii siiitghiiA}^ Owing to tlic 
general depravity of the age, tiiC peg that fastened the 
bandage tightly to the human frame and prevented its 
getting unwound has dropped out, and got permanently 
lost, sn that there is no security against loss of bodily 
strength. As the world hag grown Steadily wickeder, the 
bandage has passed through sutccssivc stages of becoming 
loose [i^srdcn and so greatly weakening the body; 

dropping half ofi {Ardhandi'dia. saxgksKa ); slipping right 
off {Kilikd sA^gktfia)^ so as to leave only the two little nails 
chat fastened the bones before they were bandaged ; until 
ah last we reach the present cpuch, when net only has the 
bandage entirely disappeared [S^dfiia soKgkeHa'jf but also 
the nails that held the bones, and so the human frame, 
having lost the strength the bandage formerly gave, os well 
as the cohcialnn due to the nails, now only keeps together in 
a weakened condition ' owing to soekebs, Sic .'! 

Sin also reaulta in various deformities in the human body. The lire 
A good fijjurc is held tn be a reward of past merit, and the ^ 
varioua failures to reach the perfect physical standard arc 
the fruita of aio. As Che upper portiun of a banyan tree is 
famous for its beauty, whilst nearer the greund it luoka ugly 
enough, sole often happens that, though the head and trunk 
of a man arc perfectly formed, his legs arc short and spindly; 
this fajlure of Upper and lower to correspond (JVyag'jWito' 
parinuinAaia SAwSthdjia) is the fruit of sin. £□ Is the reverse 
SitJuSlhdaA^, when the head and trunk are miserably 
thin and badly developed, while the legs are strong and 
visorous. Or the head and legs may he normal, hut Che 
torso ill-formed (KubjAka Sdj}fsihd?ta^. The result of sin 
may be to make a man a dwarf {VcmiAiia \ and 
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3 fci[[ grosger gin may result In the m Stlformation of every 
limb wid every feature (N^Ui/a sufhsikdfia), 

Tlic Pursuing our ^'ay down the laug liet we cDinfl next to 

fSa” ^ rather hetsrogeueoufi group of ten results of bJo, Cerham 
sJiiE condemn the soul that cotnmits them to be born in the 
ncatC life in the claBS of moeiouie&s beings (■SiftnuofaJj or per¬ 
haps to be ag tiny as to be invisible and unable to move 
DtJlOr sins prevent a SOul acquiring the full 
number of pOwera and setlSOS that belong to the clagg in 
wh ich it is born {^pary^iftti). A atill more dread cd result of 
sin foroea a aoul Lo take up its abode in a body already in¬ 
habited by numbcrlesa other ioula Jain a, as 

we have Seen, believe that tbou&ands of lives fudge in every 
aitigjfi potato, onion, arhicboko and beet; and bo they never 
eat any tuber, root^ or bulb^ lest they should cake not one 
but thou^arids of lives b-y so doing. No punishment ia more- 
feared by the Jaina than that the jivaj instead of having 
some shelter [human, aninial, or vegetable) to itScif, may have 
to lo-dgc along with myriads of othcra in sm overcroi^'ded 
dwelling, Again, as the result of ain, the body that the jiva 
inhabits may be complete in every respect^ but the limba 
may iMVimBtable [Asihira): a&haJcy li&nii, a palsied head and 
loose teeth are all put down to sin in a past life. Sin may 
mate a man unlucky and his aame so inauspicious (A fubha) 
tiiat people do not like to mention it early in the morning, 
lest misfortune pursue them all day ; nr it may mate a man 
n failure {Diirifhaga}, ag Chat everything he teuchos goes 
wrong. The voice, too^ may he affected {Dumira],&o that 
it becomes unplcaaing to the listener end lacks all harmony; 
a donkey 5 bray, Che hooting uf an owl and the cracked 
voice of a man all bear wihnca& to sin in a previous life, 
riiough the Sound of a voice may be all right, the effect of 
Sin may be to take away all authority from it {An^deya): 
when a man's commands are di&obeyed. his warnings dis¬ 
regarded, and his words disbelieved, it is plain that he must 
have sinned deeply in his lasC birth. One notices, Eew, 
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tliaC howtvcr hM-d sainc men, strivSj (liSEracc &f fstm* 

Scums to be thc[r lot [AynJn) J this also is the rKUlU of sin. 

The last of tbe eLgllty-hwD fruits nf sLh (jlfMinli- 
makumyal is the most terrible of all, for it deprives a man 
of the power of beSieviJkE; in the truth. He is farced by itST^nf' 
to believe in a false instead of in a true gad j In an evil guru 
and hot in a gaod one; and in a false creed Enstfiad of the 
true faith. 

Tka Fifi}i Category : Aitotfau 

Karras [thE aocumelated result af artian) is otie of Idle The 
contra! ideas of the Jaina faith, and the fifth principle of 
Jaina pliiiuSophy deals with the way karroa is acquired by 
the human sauL Just aa water flows into a boat through 
a hclc in it, ao karma according to the Jaiha flows into the 
soui through Airava and impedes its progress. No Mul 
can attain Co mohsa till it has worked off ali its karma, 
auapioious and inauspicious (.^ni^A^and There are 

forty-two chief channeEs or Airava tlifeugll which karma 
ontarg a jTwa^ and of these, seventeen ate regarded as major. 

The easiest way for karma to enter is through the senses; Tiic 
so the five indriya mush bo guarded ; oth erwise, through the 
car far cataraplc (JfdftOiijr-irait) pleasant sounds maybe heard 
and so gloated over and indulged in that a man would find 
it impossible to live without them, and eventually through 
his delight iiL these siren sounds forget aii duty and he 
last to aii prngrcEa in tho upward p&th. Or onec more 
through tho lust of the eye [Ankka i/raiwii] he may be sc 
entangled by the beauty of women or art as to be blndcrcd 
from any progress, and so tvii would flow into his soul. 

Again the delight in sweet odours [Na^a afrut'a), as of 
flowera, pertumea, or scent^ may make him forget his duties. 
Similarly taste i/rau*) may become a hindraheu to 

him, for he juay waste time and money in purthasEng deJE- 
cades, and even cat things forbidden to the devout. Tin: 

Jalna lay great gtreas on the importance of COtltroliing th^ 
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scnac of for if thab he dlaciplined, all bhc other gensca 
■can also, they sayj be kept in rKtraintj TvEcxea-i glLithnny 
affeetj aig]]bj hearing, amdl and the senac of touch. The 
aense ol toudn, too, muac be tancfuEly controlled {SparM 
iiratia), or the love of touch in^ Ejneoth things, for ejtample, 
may become SUCh B. Snare th^t the tQUeher may be lulled 
into tiaconaciousness throufh Cho pleasure pf it. 
nc iour Karmi may enter through the four emotions {Kofaya] ^ 
Kfliiir*- Twhose Miereisc ties the soul tn the cycle □£ rebirth, for if 
anger be indulged [Kradhs ifraua), it burns the soul of him 
who ^ivca way to i% as weJl 93 the soul of the person he may 
injury and so both are harmed. Conceit and pride [Mdna 
dtrava] are n terrible foe to progress and open the door to 
all sorts nf karmaj besM-ca they are the deadly enemy of 
courtesy, by which merit Ja obtained. Deceit and intrigue 
{Mdyd oirdua) lead to many kinds of fabetiess in word and 
deed, and thus much evJ] karma is accumulated; and lastly 
avarice (Lsibka leads Hrst to cheating and then to 

actual thieving, and is opposed Co seE-sacrifLce and self- 
restraint. 

The Jaijia say that these four evil emotions must be 
Checked on the principle of cultivating the coiresponding 
virtue. Thus the angry man must cirerctse lorgivmnessj 
the proud man humility, the dcccitfiiJ franlmcsa, and the 
avaricious contentment; but how this is to be done Is not 
explaJncdr 

^ ^ Chrtmgh not taking the five great VOWS evil karma 

*- may flow in in five Ways {FafJia ADrsJa). If a man fails hO 
go to a gum and, standing in front of him, to promise with 
folded hands that he will not ki|), this simply omEssipn to 
promiM; without any commission, will isad to tho acquisihinn 
of karma; for the Jaini hold that wiclicut the Stiflcning of 
rcwlutinn thatcomes through taking the vow one is more 
liable to do Wrong; this liability leads to instability of mind, 
through which sonoe karma enters. Of course more karma 

^ !i« pj^ ] js (t 
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would entf-f if one shcmld go further and atct contrary to the 
spirit of tho vow. SiiTiLiariy karma is acquired ty fnilin^ 
to take, or offending against, thcapirit of the VOW Against 
lying, thieving, coveting and acting uncliagtdy. 

Karma wiJi also flow into any soul wliich has allowed TJiciJiKe 
either mind, speech, or body Lo bennme ton entangled with 
a material objectr If Che mind ia taken up with meditation 
on a Tlrthankara or on a Siddha, the influence is good, and 
a favoLirabie tliannci [Awbka dJrima] is opened up, through 
which, instead of karma, merit (pU&yA) flows into the soul j 
but if the mind ig occupied with an evil thnught {o.g. if 
such and euch a merchant dies, I shall get his wealth), a bad 
channel is opened^ cind through this bad channel {Ahtl>ha 
evil karma enters. In tho same way there is a ^ubha 
and a^ubha asrava ef speech ^ by repeating tho name of 
Siddha or the PaR£ji ParamedvarA merit is acquired, but 
by evil or abusive speaking bad karma enters the sotil. 

FinaUy, if one saves life, tor cscampic, by bodily OKertion, it 
is iubha a^ava, whilst killing ig, of course, a^ubha ^raVA. 

Besides these seventeen major channels or S^rAVA, there rtis 
are twenty-five minor ways by which karma is Acquired, 

All of them connected with action. If one is not careful mi^or 
about the movements of one's body, an injury may 
inflicted on some person or thing and evil 

karma acquired, and tl'iosame thing may happen tJirough the 
careless use of weapons or through hAtrcd 

or inlentionAlly [PAriSdpmikii^, or some pri^a 
may be inj ured. Again, by bcEmning to bniid 
a house or to till a fleid some insect life may he hurt 
ffhiAi), or by gathering together great 9 tors oi grain, cattle, 
or wealth covetousness may arise and give 

birth to kArma. OnO might do some One an injury through 
deceit {Mdydpraiyiiyiki), or acquire evil karma by acting 
contrary to thg dictates of MahavTra and obeying the 
commande of somo faUo faith [^diihyUdarlanapreiyayihtjr 
Through omitting to take a vow to go to a certain place [erg. 
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to America) nnc might i^O there, and ’when there acquire evil 
karma, or, in the same way through omitting to take avow 
against eating certain thingE one is. tSal?[e to eat them and 
aa acquire karma {AprstyMhy^ttikl). By looking at some 
ohjecE with ejcccaajve love or hatred, erne makes a ehannol 
for karma to enter and by touching other objects 

one prodMocs the some cifcct {Spris^kl). Auethcr interest¬ 
ing belief of the Jaina under this head is that ain committed 
in a previous eidstcnce fo.rms a channei through ’^rhich, in 
this life, karma may be more caaiiy acquired 
The Jainaf who in all aortg of ways allow their realiiiatian 
of the dangers of wealth, believe that tf the posBcasor of 
many goods be much praised for pogsessiug them and Liius 
give way to conceit, lie npena the way for evil karma to 
accrue {SawiatilsrpaHip^ki}, 

Machinery is guilty of destroying so much insect lifc^ that 
Jaina should only use it with the greatest eautiotif for a 
man, even if he he an employ^ working at the express 
Command of a rajah whom he is bound to obey, does not 
therefore rid himBclf of hig personal responsibility, but 
acquires evil karma through OVeryJife he ta]^cs {iVaffiSfrn&i) 
The employer, however, is also responsible, and if fl servant 
in obcdicncfl to his mastcr-s order so acts as to injure any 
jlvB^ hia guilt fs shared by hia master, who will also have 
acquired OVil karnui ThCffi is an CKprcssive 

Gujarati adjective 'dodhadahyurii' ipplicd to people ’who 
arc too wise by half; when foJk suiTerfrom this in ccligious 
matters and know more than Mahavira taught, they open 
the way fur karma to flow in (Jjadpanikti. Defamation 
also lends to karma, and if a lUnn unjustly speakg ill of 
another, ho has thereby opened the door to evil karn^a 
{Vaiddj^aKihl). The caustic wit o.f the Jaina shows in 
the ndt ttdu on tho list, for they touch that if a man 
pretends to be listening to a Sfiimon ’with great interest 
and all the time hig wits arc w'ool ^gathering;, he has 
^ Or Abi'j'f'/ji^f, 
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formed a new channel for karma, Thty also 

ajm a shrewd blow at nil reformers and suchlike Croublcsome 
folk ky declaring that a very daagCrous way of opening ncw- 
iilletfi for karma is to act in any way against the prejudices, 
usages, or beliefs that one knows orie’s feilDw caste-inen to 
hold in. CElis world, or that one heheves they will hold in 
ths next [ {Ajiava^^jik^dprstyayiMl). In tllC Same way 
kanna accrung if one acts against rule, or fails to control one's 
speech, body, mind, or movementa [Tya^fO^E'fe-), There is 
a difTerenec uf opinion as to the ncitt item on the list 
Some pandits hold that it refers to the 
cltEinnclB aa individual may ofKon by acting in such a way 
that ail the eight Icarais simultaneously flow in, Others 
believe it denotes the channels a crowd of people may oioen 
at the same moment, aS, for insUnce, if a number of 
IMrsons go tg see a man hanged and all hope that the hang¬ 
man will not keep them waiting about, but will get the 
execution over us quickly as pusaible] when this occurs 
every single member of the crowd who fecLs this deaitc has 
opened a passage for bad karma. When people act under 
the influenee of deceit or envetousnes^ they open a way fur 
karma and so they do when SWaycd by 

Ifi fsitt, karma, cither guod or bad, must accrue 
30 long as one has a body; even a Kevall {who, know¬ 
ing all ain, tries to avoid it), so long as he is in the flesh, is 
forced into some action, and every action good Or bad 
produces karma So Jong as there is any 

katma remain lag, either good or evil, one canno-t reach 
moksa. The logical ouicomu of this beiicf on? g^es, for 
mtarnple^ in the action uf MahJlvlra's parents, who, trying to 
avoid all action, leaf karma {the result of action) should keep 
them frum lihemCiort, abstained even from the taking of 
food, and so, prompted by the highegt moti^'cs, died of 
abuwation. Only by dying can a Jaina help acquiring 
barma, and karma, either good or bad, ties thetn inexorably 
to the weary cycle of rebirth. Here, again, we LOuCh one 
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of the gtcab cnnbrastE between bbit t^oEiing of Mahivira, 
who, good and great as ha waa, taught a tyatcin, the logical 
outcome of vrbidi 15 death, and that of the Founder of 
Cliristiaiiity, who tajne Lliat His folfowera might have life, 
and have it abundantly.^ 

Thf Sifih Category .■ Sam^ssya. 

We now come to the siKtJi principle of Jaina philoaophy, 
which is the cunverae cf the Efth, the way, namely, in 
which the inflow of harina into the aoni can be itnpeded. 
The karma that haa already been acquired can be disaipahed 
and 30 [ibemtion attainetli if only no new katnia accrue; 
'As a large tank, when its auppiy of water haa been stopped, 
graduaJJy dries up hy the consumption of the water and by 
evaporation, SO the Katman of a monk, which he acquired 
in miiiiona of birt]]^ is annihiLate^l by auateribica. If there 
is ro influx of bad karmanL* ® 

The fiflj'- The Jaina themselves consider thig principle of SswhVflra 
of aupreme importance, and it contains matter that is more 
impeilijig often quoted by them than anything else. Long and waari- 
knnua. p^mo as we shall find the lists it contains of the fifty-seven 
ways of impeding karma, yet they are worth OUr Study, 
for, having already Jearnt what the JaJna mean by sin, we 
shall new icarn what they mean, by holiness. 

The ffm The first ways of arresLing the Inflow of karma refer 
Snmiii. outward behaviour. A man wku would be holy must 
observe the greatest care whenever he walk 3 anywhere not 
to injure any living thing t/ry^ This rule is, of 

course, specially bindiing on all monks and nuna, for the 
Jaina have a comfortably lower standard for the laity. 
Ascetics must enter and leave their monasteries with the 
greatest care, lest they step on any insect; they must, 
wlierevcr possible, avoid field-paths muJ keep to highways, 
where an animal or sin insect Can he mero easily seen faTid 
avoided; they must walk mllea round rather than cross 

^ 5t. John x. la. * .S.i'.i'., jtlv, p, 
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ft gftcn patch of ground wherein thftK arc ItkcEy to be many 
living thingg ; and they muEt carefully examine the ground 
3 vania'9 length ahead, {i,e. the distaoce of nutstrctclied 
armgj before treading on it. A aadhu to Icecp this rule 
mristj euriousfy enough, never croag the Open sss.} though 
he may crese a oreok. In order that i layman may keep 
thia rule, ho must atrJve always to act ao as to give 
trouble To no living thing whilst be is walking, eittJng, or 
sleeping. 

To arreat the Inflow q£ karma one must alao guard the 
Words of one's mouth {Bhdfd jawtuA'): one must always 
apeak kjndlyj never by wgrrl inflict pain on any one, and in 
every way Strive not to gin through speech. The Jaina 
believe in auricular coitf^ion' and if, for insCSmCc, a man 
has eaten a potato but means never to cl0 SO igaiu, ho will 
Confess hiE gin secretly tn a aadhu, and the sadhu (If he is 
certain that the penitent means never ho offend again) will 
inflict a certain penance according to the rulea laid down 
in the Vyavahara Sotrs, NiSithaj or Brihatkalpa, Should 
the sadhu, however, break the seal of cotifeaision and 
repeat what has been told him, he will have failed in BhasS 
samiti and be. guilty of great sin. UtldoT this rule one muat 
also guard against friglitEning any one by spcceh, msiking 
a luock of any one, or preaching false doctrine, 
Circumspection musC also be eaercised about all matters 
uunncctcd with eating {E^aitd sitmiti), A a3,dhu is Only 
allowed to use fourteen kinds of things ail told, inclusive 
of wearing apparel, fond and drink. He lists to beg for 
everything ho eat9„ but oven tlien his food is limited, for in 
order to guard against karma, he must he careful only to 
take suoh food SIS is Allowed to him, □, g. he must not Cake 
foo-d underjiesitiL whieh s hre is horning. If it is rainiiig, 

^ It ivas. Litis lilberprEtiitl[yn. of the nilt: wticfi prevented SUV sldbu 
from accepting the InvIcatlGn Id spenk at The Fsrli^incst of Rcircloua III 
Ameficii, nr Irsiw evun dEputinj' anir npje to go. Ttie difficuliy was 
soIvmC by Lbc lay cuiTuiuiiiity^tlie iinflg'bfii—seoding a Isyman. 
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a rtionk must not go DUU from the Apaaano (motlka' refit- 
house) to beg fur food; and> ^ no [ayman may take food to 
the Apiflaro^ it often happalfi that during the rainy season 
the sildhua get reaJJy hungry in theJf endeavours to avoid 
ai^ULtLtlg karma. Again, a monk must not Lake load Ji he 
thinks Chat by so doing he ^it! leave the donor's household 
in straits; in fact there are altogether forty-two faults 
which a BsLdhu most avoitl committing when, he begs for or 
receives food. A layman is simply bound to lOfrain from 
committing sin in order tg obtain food. Under this rnie 
again alt jntrpiicants^ are forbidden to monka and laymenf 
and 60 sure mesirtj butter and honey. 

In ardor to stop tho inflow cf karma n Sadhu must alto 
be careful to poEscas only five clotJiE {AddMstiiJifepaiid ss- 
vtiii), and when these arc presented to him he must take 
them with the greatest care, gently removing anything 
that mey be ort them, Icfit in the very receiving of them 
he injure any insect life. If he borrows a stool [for he 
may net Lran! one) he must duBt it carefoliy and thffll sweep 
the ground free from any insects before he seta it down. 
In the ssime way a householder should arrest the possibls 
inflow of karma by carefully dusting all his books.and 
veaaels with a the small hruEh used by the laity^ 

which is a smaller edition of the brush a sfUJhu may never 
part from, A layman must also scrupulously sweep his 
hearth and tho wood he is going to burnj and be very care¬ 
ful that the room he is going tc keep his water-vessels in is 
thoroughly swept. The result of thege rules fsts anyone who 
has h:id the privilege of friendship with Jains ladies will 
testify) ifi to keop Jsuna house excLuisitcly clean atuJ fresh. 

The careful disposal of rubbiah and refuse is another 
way of preventing kanna being acquired {ParitkdpaKikd 
jflmtft * or UlSurga H a sSUlhu after bogging food 

'■ So lankuhr iut die ii[iI-£a^liion cd JfliiHi ,uo! to timcfi iotoKicnjiLs, 
■UiW ore jcasos ihevsive ftw refniing to take Eumpeae ni^icinc Is 
tbnC it miflit cernaln ulcDhol. 

* Othcrn'lsSj -lawilL 
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find that there Ja insect: life in it, he must neither U5c 
it, nar threrw it tareiessly away, hut carefully deptlsit it 
where it «U1 neither cle nor suffer harm. A inenic must 
never keep either feod or water overnight, but must care¬ 
ful ly dispose of anything that remains over from the last 
meal in some eonvenient plaot Monks mu»t try when out 
only to accept as much food as they actually need, 
for if thoy have often tn throw away things, karma is 
acquired, All other refuse of every kind must bo carofully 
disposed of by both laity and moriks In dtaert places where 
nothing can be Injured by it. 

Of equal importance with the hvc rules for outward Die 
behaviour ar.5 tho rules for the controlling of mind, speech 
and body, and the Jalna speak of the eight rules together 
S 3 ' the -essence of their crc&d which a sage should thoroughfy 
put into practice; such a wise man will soon get beyond the 
Circle of Eirtha and again as cumprehending the whole 
of the teaching of the Jaina and of their ssicred hooks.^ 

In order that karma may he arrested, the mind must bo 
controlled in three ways: one must not indulge 

in uncontrolled grief, anger, joy, or auKEcty {Assikaipamvi- 
ydlfi]; neither must one show any partiality, but must think 
alike of rich and poor^reaEialng that in both then: is a soul, and 
one must fix one's mind on doing kindnesses and obeying the 
tenots □frclLgltm and flbnvcall{jlif?iirii)«a. 

i<£) One must think 6testdj]y,notof external things, hut of one's 
own B-Dul an-d of the ssints who have attained omnisciejice. 

Speech can be specially controlled {VodanAgupti) in two 
ways: either bynbaerving a vnw of silence [AftntnoT.'fficfflfit) 
for a certain number of days, or (TiJiijPTjyOmf) Ly apeaking 
aa little as possible, and when it is absoluteJy necessary 
to apeak, hoIdJfi^g a piece uf doth [mumatl] in front of one's 
mouth in Or-der not to injure the jtviof the air. 

The movementB nf the body must also bC' tontrnlled 
[Kdyagiipii'} if tho acquisition of karma is to be arrested: 

' UiUxriiiihyayaaa, S, /!. £., kIv, p. i ^6, ^ Loc. dt., pL i jsov 
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a human being must be careful to COtltrot hia move¬ 
ments according to the rules laid down in the scriptures 
[Yaikds^irafif-l^niyMni), and at laat^ when he becomes a 
saint ojnniscientr must maintain hig limbs in that state nf 
absolute immobility passible only to aKcvalT. 

There is the same difference in standard as to the way 
a monk and a layman must nbEerve the gupCi that we have 
noticod in all the Jaina rules^ and the following example 
may llluaLrate It. If a aidhu and a layman meet a shooting 
party,, and the Eportgmen ask where the d wr they are trying 
to flhoot has gone, the mnnk must keep silence, for he may 
neither aid in the taking of Ufe nor lie, but the ordinary 
man may point in a wrong directinn or give an untrue 
reply, for, in order to save life, a layman may tell an 
untruth. The keeping of the gupti is supposed to protect 
asadhofj'onn all temptation; and the scriptures say that if 
a monk possesses the three guptij hig peace of mind cannot 
be disturbed evon by well-adorned goddesses.^ 

Ths Since the inffiew of kftrma can also be checked by endur- 

jj,^ hardship, the laity ahotlld endeavour to Sustain certain 
Parf^ha. hardships, but the ascetic Was eitpregsiy Commanded by 
Mahavrra hinraclf » to endure ' the twenty^two trouhlca ' 
that are likely to beset him in his life ag a 
Wandcrioj meeiditintL 

A monk must accordingly be prepared to endure the trial 
of bungcr {K^^itdhdparlyahd), if he cannot obtain tood hlame- 
Icssly and without commEtting one of the forty^two faults, 
even though be were to grow as emaciated as the joint of a 
crow's leg, However th i rg ty (7yj>n p,) he may be, he mugt 
never take unboiled wateriest htshould destroy some life, 
However cold a monk may fee], he must andure it {ifti p.\ 
without wishing Eh&t the gun would rise, that a fire were 
lightod, or that he had more clothes; nor must an ascetic 

] S.JJ.E,, Ktv, p, ]S6. 

l/i/a/ U,i^y{r7t(i, S. /V, E., p, O. 
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ever Wjrm himBeif at a fire, ar light a fire. In the iamc 
’way he must endare heat without fanninghimBcIf, 

fOlflg to a river aide tu cm] him^elf^ or Jonging ho pour 
cold water over his body. If when a monk is rticditatin^, 
a moaqnito or » hornet gtjng iiiiti {DatiiJa p.)^ he muat not 
brnah it away nor h? irritated by it, but must remain un- 
diaturbedj and by aelf-COntrol conquer hie internal foe^ aa 
an elephant at the tread □! the hitcle kills the ftuemy.i 
A mnnk must also endura anything in the way of clothing 
[ VaSirap,^}^ bein^ content ei Cher to be without it Of to receive 
dirty, old and torn girnients. He mu&t aJao be aEwoJutely 
indlfforenc to the sort of lodginga [Afaii p.) he may be giveo 
in Che different villages. To the Jaina, wo’inan was always 
the tcinptTKa, never the helpmate, and the aae&tJc is 
Warned Co renounce ail Jiking for women's Bociety (Sjlffp.), 
remomberin]? Chat chey are 'a sioughAn ascetic ib 
bound also choorfuLlly to keep the ruJea about changing bis 
lodging [Cary^ pj\: he must never stay loagfif in a viUagfl 
nowadays than a month in, fine weather, or four monttw 
in the rainy season, but the sllOrtcf time he stops the 
better [if posnihlo only one night), lest he should grow fond 
of any ono and form a friendship however innocent. 

All monks must perform their medicacion either sitting 
or standing, keeping the eyes and hmbB abBalutcly Im¬ 
movable. The more disagreeable a place one choo^es Co 
meditate in the better, so the holicat monks dhoose the most 
unpleasant spots [Nai^dkifa p.^]. Every Ind isu) believes that 
the place where corpses are burned t9 haunted by all sorts 
of hidcouB evil spirits, BO that by going to meditate in such 
a spot, or in a jungle haunted by tigers cr bona, a monk 
very efYectuaJly endures hardneES, and shows hia indiffer¬ 
ence to fear by remaining immovable even when attacked 
by evil spirits or wild beasts I If a monk ba benighted On 
his peregrinations., he muac gladly eodure such hardships 

^ i’. £. i’r, dv, p [ [. 'Or d. 
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as sleeping iii the open stir or under a 
without even a plmllt for a bed ; and in the same wajf, il rtO 
one lenda him a bed in a town, hn must sScep cnutcntedly 
WLthouLLtiJrnowjngthatheisthUflarreatingkarm-a. Karma 
is ako checked by calmly enduring taunts and raproacheg 
And not taking cruel or rankling fiords Co heart. 
The Jaina sfly that, before the 'Paic BrJtsnnici' ruled in 
India, there ■a-bs cUtlsLant quarrelling between membera nf 
the vai'iong religions, mid the foiioiwtrg of ^ahJiariWdrya in 
particalaj pereecuted them ; this oltcii led Co HgJits, but the 
Jaina sadhuS were Ui^cd to receive even ho-atingE phllnsn- 
phiealiy, being assured tbit SUch endurance (FadAap.jwouid 
hinder the accumulation ol karmaf and to help them they 
were told to refleetj when struck, that after all it might have 
bcin worse, lor they had not iuEt their lives. It snmetimea 
happens that a rich man’s gon or even a prince becomes 
Jaina s^dhu ; and it is spcdially ujiplcasant lor a man of 
such gocial pDEitiou tu gu round begging,for ’the hand (of 
the giver) is aotnlwayg kindlystrcteiicd ont to amonit when 
he is on his begging tour’,^ but by enduring this he 

retards karma. Sometimes Coo a monk is met with a blank 
refusal, or for feat of committing any of the forty-two faults 
lias himself to refuse food offered to him; he must hear this 
P-) calmly, thinking that Chough be get nothing 
Co-day, be may perhaps get gomething to-mormw. 

Illness affords a monk a chance nf chocking the 

growth of karma, if ho endure it patiently as punishment 
fur pash sin [we have already seen that Jaina louk on ail 
illncas as punishment for sSn in a previous cnistenoe) and 
neither desiicg medical attendance, nor cries out that he is 
dying or deadj but continues to think of the wellaro of his 
soul, neither acting himseif nor causing others tn act. The 
jungle grass in India is so full of thorns and prickieg- tb?.t 
the Jaina scripturea truly Bay tltat if a naked MCelic lies 
nn Che grass he will certainly be badly scratched 5 in the 
' S.H.Jl., iW, p. ij, 
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31jn the pain nf the SCfStclies wiH grow Lii 5 upportSi(j]o, twt 
th e ascetic ^'ho cheerfully endures this pain p.) 

knows that he Js impeding kantia. If a monk is given 
water that has been pLcvEeoBfy boiledj he is allowed to 
sponge his body CT wash hi& clothes with itj but he may 
ntyver bathe or wash his clothes in a running Stream ; -wheel 
an ascetic feels dirty and Sticlty aod hot, he must never 
allow liJs mind to rest on the deJidous joy and rdreshment 
of a bathe, but 33 told, on the totltrary, that by enduring 
the horror of feeling dirty in hia body p-) he is benefit¬ 
ing hig aoul (I), and practising ' the noble excoilcnt Law, he 
should carry the filth on his body till he expires 

IC is a perilous moment for a monk when he is praised; 
but if he can listen with absolute indifcrcncc f'-)h 

ho has obstructed the inflow of kartiii; and, vice versa, he 
must ajso carefully perform the easier task of hearing 
himself blamed unmoved. Even without being actually 
praised by others, a maji may become puffed up through 
realizing the CXiWIlC of his oWtl learning and accomplish- 
menta; auch feeling must be sternly repressed {Prajfldp.) Lf 
karma is to be checked. To other monks there tomes the 
opposite temptation to be cast down at the thought of their 
own ignorance p.), but this also must he cadured 

with indifference. Hin^ly, when enduring hardships or 
Studying other religiona, a monk must never allow a doubt 
as to the value, of asceticism or the truth of his oWtl religion 
to enter his mind, but must be willing to endure martyrdom 
rather than change hSa fadtii (^tifHyafttoB p.]. 

An asoutic can also stop the inflow of kntrna by falthfolly 
obaerving his ten great duties, whicll in a icsscr degree nr* 
binding on the hity also. Tho first of these duties la for¬ 
giveness {K^amS): every day and every moment of the 
day a monk must learn to control his artger, and Iniitoad 
of giving way to wrath practise the difficult duty of forgive- 
n^Es. Monks are constantly reminded of how Mahivira 
I p-jf^aTYLfAyo/rtOiT, Ji'.A^.fSlv, p. 14. 
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tiLB QneLnlcs, aj^d, Jnatcad cE ^cttin^ so 

letting ksirma fltn^ into hJs soul^ even prcadicd to a wicked 
cobra which bit liim.. 

Every day, tou, a moill-L must Strive to COntfO] the 
arrpgaiLcc which riaca m his Sou], for that would open 
the door to cjidlcsE karma, and instead he must cultivate 
the hmnihty {M^davs] which aahduea pride. This duty 
the Jaina ihustritje by the story of Che two sous of the 
first Tlrthahkara IjUsahhaticva^ which they entitle ' 0 
Brother, come down from the Elephant of Prido Riga' 
bhadeva'a yonrjgcr aon, ao the legend rung, ticcamt a 
g^hu, and some time afterwards the elder son, Bahobala, 
followed his e^ampEe and became an ascetic toe, rencuncing, 
as he thought, everything to do ao, but he found that thgna 
Was uno thing he could not renounce, and that WM pride in 
hia acniorityof hirth, so that he COOJd UOV bow down to hia 
yonngtr brother, who was, of couree, his senior in the rcll- 
gioushfe. For days poor Bahuba^a struggled in vain afono 
in the forest to overcome his prido, till at last hJs father 
became aware of the spiritual conflict he wag going tlirough, 
and Beat his daughter to help her brnther. She Epoko ao 
beautifully of the glory of humlUty, that it enabled him 
to coni^uer his pride; and so, becoming humble enough to 
receive help from a woman, he also became humble enough 
to do rcverancB to hjs younger brother and thus chock the 
entry of karma, which would otherwise have annulled all 
the merit he had gained through being ajt ascetic, besidea 
binding him for centuries Co the cycle of rebirth. 

Again, by aeparating himself from cveiy sort of intrigue 
or_decoih, in Bpaech or action, and cultivating that simplicity 
{Afjima] whldli is oppaacd to cunning, a monk or a layman 
cun prevent the ^try of karma. He muat be careful, 
however, not only not to tell a direct lie, but also never to 
indulge in apccch that CDuld bear two meanings, 

A sadhu must keep himaclf free from all i^rccd [Nirlo- 
bhaid}^ poggessing nothing but the oldeat clothes, and 
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rtciin.ing no metaJj ^ if he borrow ao much as a needle, 
be must retum ifc cre m^htfali, (eat, Miy deer being left 
open tlirough which avarice might enter, karfliii sltoold 
enter with it. The JaLna love Co tell the 5tory of Kapila, 
^ laymaa whp through fear of greed bocamc a aadhu. 
Kapila had been left an orphan, and hia friends, seeing hb 
povei'ty, aclvised him to gn to the court of a certain king 
whose eustnm it was tu give a bo'ijT (morning gift) of two 
maSa to the hrat beggar he met. On his arrival at court 
Kapila took good carc to be the fiirt petitioner the king 
ahould geSj but when he wa& offered tho customary two 
coins, he explained to the rajah that he was really very poor, 
and that as a maeo^ was a vtry small Weight, two would 
not go far, The king Cold him to ait down and think what 
gift would satisfy him, and he wuuJd give it him, so 
Kapila sat down in the pleasant garden and began to think. 
Ho asked himself if two or four or even eight wonld 
Miitent him, but hia greed Steadily growing, he saw Chad 
even half the kingdom would not satisfy him, for te would 
still desire the other half. It frightened him to think 
what karma he might accumulate if ayartcCj when given 
way to, grew at this tcrriblo rata. Hc &aw that groed and 
selhshness are one, and the root of all the evil In Che woridj 
and he realized that for him til ere was no saftLy save in the 
religious life, foras^hu is forced to chock the very begin^ 
ning of avarice. 

All monks and (aymen must also practise fasting and 
austerities for by so doing ^ey combat desire, one 

of the great ways through which karma enters. We shEiU 
have to examine the twelve ways in w'hich austerities are 
to be practised when we are studying the eighth principle^ 
Nirjara.'^ 

A monk ia alao bound to subdue and n^ontrol his mind, 

' rh* winter tins known of two imOwe whio evaded dvis nik by 
ketpiof Elveir fortinie not in coin but in notes tied about titrir person, i 

^ A weight of gold eqnivalHit to of an ounce. 

^ i>40simil Tf^os. * ^ce p, nS]. 
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bis Ixjdy and hJa &i>MKh [SojwyfljfWljH Jest thraiifh any act^ 
thought, or word karma ahould be acctuireclj snd in parti¬ 
cular be aliouid guard against taking life in any way. 

An ascetic mu&t be careful to speak the truth (Sfityn)j lest 
any deviation from it should give rise to karma, but he is 
bound to speak the truth lovingly and in SUCh a way aa to 
huirt no one's feelings. 

There is a. manifold duty of purity and clcaulLncss 
binding on all mgnks^ for an ascetic mu&t keep himself free 
from all suspicion of di&hencfity or thiftvjng, and oppeae to 
thiathe Constant giving of alms, and he must also keep hio 
body pure aud hifi £OUl free from all dark thoughts. 

Au ascetic must al&o remember never to look on any tiling 
as his own [Akifii^inai^] ■ he must regard no pciaon be 
related to hirtlj and no thing a& his property. 

A monk must strictly observe the duty of eelibacy Olid 
chastity in nine specified wayE, which arc 

called the Nava Nine RjampartS, and which we need 

jlfit trouble to detail. In a pasaage which throws a most 
intereEting light on an old-wortd Indian houficholtl long 
before the birth ef Christy one of the Jalua sacred books, tfie 
Sntrakritdfiga, de3cribc& tho fate thit awsuLs a monk who 
breaks the laWj marries and settlcE down.* It recites how 
he will have to fetch and earry for his wife, bringing he^ 
lip-Ealvc^ ribbons, combs, looking-glasseSj &C-1 and how, Ef 
a edu he born, he will have to hold the baby or hand it to 
its mother, ' Thus some aupportoia of their scns have to 
earry burtlens ilk* camels. Getting up in the night they 
lull the baby asleep [Eke nurses.... This has been dene by 
many men who for the cake of pleasures have Stooped so 
low; they beeomo the equals of slaves, animals, servontSj 
beasts of burilen—mere nobodies,^ 

The inflow of karma is also arrested by obaeiving the Five 
Rules of Conduct or Ciritra, which arc Specially binding on 
monks and nuns^ but should also be observed by the laity. 

'■ □f’^autaxDTne ±ectascb£tlliJ[tTy3^,ariJiia retniueiahon of 

CixidjUi^ furnhuje u.ud3. i:Caut]rta.ble: hOUSS, ajut 
the rcnvnrnB.tiQD oTbl^lt ^ £.Ji, E., x.lv, p|j. 270 if. 
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The firat rule dUriiTa) entai Lr two things; tlie 

giving Ljp o-f all evil conduct,, and the tuniing Co ^OOd actions 
auch as meditaticin, Hoth SchSn aJtav^ and Svetambara 
ascetics are suppose<1 to give tbcmselvcs up to meditatiun 
continually^ and a layman must do it cweco a day, A 
Digambara layman must nicditaLte four CimcR; morning^ 
noon, svoning and midnightr In order to carry out the 
rule perfectly, both laity and monUa must andcavciur Co 
keep their minds in a state of equanilinity, and to look on 
all mankind ’With indifference. 

The duty of repentance l<^dopiisi}fdpa)i%yia edriim] is 
also binding on all who would arrest tho growth of karma, 
If a monk sins, he must confess to kis own guru and do 
the pemuiee inflietedj which will be dnsigned Co dc the 
crime : for inettmeoj if a young monk, feeling hungry, has 
eaten Some of the aims given to him without first shewing 
the fond to tbe Senior menk in the ApasarO, he may be 
ordered tn fast fnr two days, or to fast from the parcionlar 
grain he took for four days ; if, however, a monk has com¬ 
mitted one of the great ains which infringe the five vowg., 
for eerample given way to unchastity Or dishonesty, he 
would have to take the great vows again, meekly Standing 
in front of a guru. This retaking of the vows is caiied 
Na’Vl diksi or re-ordination, for S t is the actual takirig of 
the vows, and not tiie acoompanying ceremonies, which is 
rijgardcd as the essential part uf initiation. IT a layman, 
on the other hand, sins in some gross way, ItC would after 
confession and penance ha’vc- tn retake, not all the twelve 
vows, but only the one which he has broken. 

The third duty {Farifidraaiiu^dita i^^dritra] is variously 
interpreted by the different SOtbS. The SthJnakavSsI 
and Svctdmbara believe it to be carried out when nine 
menks at the order of their auperinr go out together 
to perform austerities or tapa for eighteen months. (Of 
the nine mnnks six wJii do tapa for six mouitha, and the 
retnaining three will serve them’ fer tiic next, sis months 
the three servers will perform their austorities together 
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wibh throQ of the origiria] gijt^ and be Ecrvod by tlie Lhret 
remainjng; and for Che 3Mt sin cnontha Jn the aame WLty 
another siK will do tapa and three serve.) The Digambaia 
on the other hand regard the duty as performed simply fey 
being careful net hn injure any jlva whilst moving about. 

It iii nnt very clear why the fourth rule {SUfipn^AttipardyA 
edritrs) ahouid have separate enumeratlDn here, fur we ahall 
eonia aci'Oas it again when we are eon&ldaring the fourteen 
steps towards liberation.^ The niie emphasiMS the impor¬ 
tance of being buuitd to tfie world as loosely as possiLle, and 
of easting out the very last ront pf pasaion after the tumult 
caused by Jt has died away. If a man has done this, he haa 
reached the tenth step in his upward progress. 

By the Lime a man has nesiched the last stages of this up¬ 
ward rOad, he will have lust all attachment to the wurEd, and 
think unly of hia sou); so that he will automaCicsEly keep 
the last {yaikdiihydiii£drdtrii) of tho Five Rules of Conduct. 

FinaJly the layman or the finonk can arrest the inflow of 
karma by keeping the Twelve Great Rcflcctforia ur Bhavana 
a]wa 5 ^s in mind. 

Fiitt, ono must constantly remeimbcr that all things in 
this world, ourselves, OUT bodies, onr wives and uur children^ 
are transient (Anitya and that nothing is perma¬ 

nent savo Dharma (religion) and the soul that haa faith 
in dlianna. Cnee upon a time, su the Jain a illuetratc 
the truth of this reflection, a beggar having eaten an un¬ 
usually good meal spread his mlacrablo bedding under a tree, 
placed hlft waterpoE beside him and, pntting a stone under 
hia hiKid, fell asleep. Ho dreamed that he was a king with 
three wives bo admire him, servants to wait OEl him and 
slaves to fan him. He aw'oko to find that all his wealth and 
all Ids grandeur had vanished, and that onlyhis torn bedding 
and hts waterpot remained: even so in this life we must 
expect everything we care for to paa& away. 

Another thing that a Jaina is bound constantly to remem- 

^ Sue p, iB^. 
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bcf is that there is na slicltcr far him. b}i^t}AnA). 

In this world gf migecyj dieesise, oEd age and deaths neither 
wife, friends,. ntHf guru can afford us prOtcctian; only by 
tlto praetioc of dh^nna can we [Seape from thg gyeio 
of rebirth. To illustrate the truth of thia reflection the 
foltowing Etory Is told. There once lived 3n India the son 
O'f a wealthy landowner, who was so handsome that his 
father^ his mother and his wife all adored him. Suddenly 
the young man was stricken with an cxeruei atio^ disease 
of the eyes, and though his parents and his wife strove 
to lighten the pain, they were powerleas, Gradually the 
youtli realised that, as no one eould shelter him from disease, 
ED no one could be his refuge from deatlt, and the reflection 
induced him to promiBC to withdraw from the world, if rch- 
gJon oould cure him. His cycE were immediately hoaied, and 
he went as an ascotie to iivg in a distant forest. The king 
of that cuuntry happened to passj and was astounded to 
flnd BO goodly a youth living the file of A ntank, and thought 
he must hav'O withdmwn from the world In eoitscijuence of 
some injustice or OppreEsion, He therefore offered to take 
up hiscauEc, remedy any wrong that had been done to him, 
ATid protect and shelter him against future injustice. But 
the ascetic showed the king hew impossibte it was to find 
any shelter in this world from oppression or from disease 
nnd death, and how the only true refuge was to be found 
in voluntarily forsaking oil that one had, and following 
a law whgBc goal was death ■ on one who h£id taken up such 
a life no injury couii be inflicted. The king, listening to this 
moving disonurse^ realised that in thia world ho could not even 
protect his own royal SOlf, and SO he too became an ascetic,^ 
and by so doing stopped up all the channels through which ho 
could be woundod or through which karma could flow. 

By never forgetting that the cycle of rebirth is end- 
legs, and that ont may be reborn as a bird, or hea&tj or 

^ Otheir dtmy that the king l>ceaL'ne an ascetk, sufl sny 
n'lOtely toovlnocd of Lhe tniih oi cnis bh^M'antlr 
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dcniaon of hell bkSmn^y tho wise will be Etirrcd 

vp to try and Etop the inflow cf karma in. thL 9 lifBj the only 
opportunity Or man may have for an dning. 

Wfl muat alfiO roniemberthatwe came unacccnnpanlcd into 
thcworld,that we shad go out ol it tmaccompsinied, snd that 
unaccompatlied wo shaii have to endure the CKpiAtion o( 
our karma (Ekaiva bh^rid). A king named Nami was led 
to understand this reflection in the fodO'Wing manner. He 
□nee fell very ill, and his quecus called in a physician^ who 
orderi:^ him to be rubbed with sandal wood. Each queoUj 
terriftedoi being widowed,seized a piece o£ wond and rubbed 
Some part of the king'3 body. As they rubbed, their many 
bangles jingled, and the august patient^ who wsts not only 
jl1, but also irritsbln, cxelaimed against the din. Instantly 
each of the ladien Core off all her bangles save one {to have 
CakiM; ail off would have been unluckyj since it would have 
leaked like anticipating widowhoad] and the rubbing prO’ 
eceded in alienee. The king naked what they had done, and 
when they eccplained to him that each of them was now only 
wearing om bi'aceletj £hc true meaning of Che bh^vanS be 
had beard so often dawned on Eiim. Exciaimlng that he 
was bom alone and must die alone, he rennunced the world 
and ilia wlvea, and proceeding Co the foresC^ received initia¬ 
tion as a monkf and died in a few yoara. 

Again, karma is impeded by reotombering that in reahty 
the soul is Separate from tbe bDdy{^nyA2aa though 

through ignorance we think of ita& attached thereto, fora 
Eoul cannot actually bo un i ted to body or weal thj wife 0 r tllif d. 
As an illuatratlon of the importance of this reflection thejaina 
tell the following legend. Once upon a time the groat King 
Dharata, the son of Ki^^tihadeva^ was seated on hla thrnno, 
magnificently arrayed in all his jewels, when he noticed that 
the ring tie had been wearing on his little ffnger had slipped 
off. He thought how ugly Che linger looked without it, hut 
reflected that the Anger had Jtever posscsEcd the ring, the 
contact with which had beta purely fortuitous. Amused at 
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the idea, he removed the riQg;ii frnm each finger, and notic- 
iiag ]yow bate each loDkcd when stripped qI a]] adveocttiou! 
dccDration, ho became 30 conviaced of the truth 

of this reflectionj thab the inflow of karma was arrc&tcdj ha 
became ab once ■Omniseient, and aa in a few more jisars a]l 
his acquired karma aho di□appea^ed^ he eventually became 
a Siddha. 

The object ot another refleebion [^jairdn iAdhona) is to 
lead U3 to de&pise our bcdlcs. To do this rvc must enn^ 
Sbantly rconeinbcr that the body is compact of filthy and 
hat such dirty habits that even our aottls become soiled by 
contact with it. If we foi^et this reflection and become 
proud of our bodies, great misfortune will befall us, as the 
following story prOvesL A certain prince called Sanatku' 
mira was so handsome that his beauty waa discussed in the 
assembly of the gods, two of whom were sent down in the 
guise of Krahtnang to diatover if be were reillyas beautiful 
as! he was described . Unfortunately this visitof the gods gave 
rise to such pride in the heart of the prince, that karma 
flowed rapidly into hjg goul; and, as a roaolt of this karma, 
ill health [whtchf as we have seen, is always traceable to 
karma] beset the prince, untd at last he had no less than siit' 
teen dlScBseS, However, he paticn tly endured the karma his 
conceit had given rise to, gradually worked it ofl, received 
initiation as asfldhu, and finally became a Siddha, 

Tiie seventh refleetion reminds us that in 

the worldly life karma Is constantly flowing in tlirOugh the 
variouaehannclBwhJchouractionE, passions and senses, if un¬ 
controlled, leave open to it, and (hat all oor auflerJnga come 
as a result of this kstrma. How much wo may suffer, if we 
ourselves open the chEirnielSj we may team front the story of 
King Fundarika, 'lliore were once two hrothci^, both of 
whom ruled as kings, but the elder brother, F ucdsufrgalLzed 
that thia world was merely i junction of canals through which 
Inymawas continuallyflowing, and ao decided to rcnoLLoeeliis 
throne and become an ascetic. He received initiation, but 
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graduaJly found theit the hfe &f axi ascetic wag to^? hard for 
him, and eventually persuaded liia younger hrOthftri Kuilda- 
ritta^ to give up the kingdom in hie favour. Eetomiilj 
once moreahing, Fundartikaa iciatead of being happy, found 
it only too truothat the world is adreadful place for acquiring 
karma; and during his life he aecumuLated sd rUuclL, that he 
is still, by undergoing countla.=!&rQbirth3y trying to corpiate it, 

One must alw reflect on and detennino £0 adopt means 
(such as the taking of vows) which will impede the inflow of 
karma^ and this reflection (Saphaorn: bhdvan^ is illustrated 
by the history of the younger brother in the last story. 
Itundarika waa delighted when bia elder brothei' took his 
crown, for now, he thought, he would have a chance of 
arresting the inflow of karma r so, meditating on this re- 
flectionj he renounced the w^jrld, took the vows of on ascetic, 
aad soon gained mok^a, leaving his unfprtuaatc elder 
brothor still tied Co Che cycle o^f rebirth. 

AgaiUj one must renLembor that by performing auaterities 
one can expiate karaia (Niyjai'dbhavar(^}. 

Oao must aJso reflect on the world [Luka bhdsttnd^^ 
rcmeinhcri og that it was treated by no one, and that the 
olementg It contains are in a sense permanent. By thinking 
of Che various worlds under the form of a man, one will 
understand that at his feet is hell, his body is forroed by 
nten who will have to undergo fresh births, the head is 
Dcvaloka, and at the top of the hea<l ato Che Siddha, those 
who will never again pass through rebirth. 

'I'o arrest the inflow of karma ode must also remember 
{BOilk-ibijit OT Bodkiduriiibka-!)h3!ja?id) that everything is easy 
to acquire in this worJd save the three jewels r Right faith, 
Right knowledge and Right conduct, which can only ho 
acquired by a human being. In the long cyclo of rebirth 
it seldom happens that a jiva obtains human bir£h. RO' 
fleeting thus, one must determine to lise Chis Opportunity 
to the fullest, and, talcing the first step in the pathway of 
religion, continue on the upward course, 
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FmaUy^ [>ne mu&t retnember [Dharma bMvana) that the 
highest religion is tokch nothing and to injure nothing, but 
to keep tJte three jewels, stnd to follow thankfully the (aw 
of the Jaiodk So doings one will be nble te cross the 
troubled oecln of the world, be IrCCd from the cycle of 
rebirth and attain moksa, 

These twelve^ reflection! ara considered so important by 
the Jjtina that one finds them referred to In some form or 
other in every book on JainlsiHj and it is recorded of them 
in one of the sacred books, the SHitak^iaTf^A, that ' He 
whoao 3onl is purified by meditating on those redectLOas 
is connpared to a ah ip in water; like a ship reaching the 
shore he gets beyond inisery 

The SeviTttk Category ; Baadka.. 

'Eie seventh principle ol Jaina philosophy deals with the 
bondage of the 90ul to karma ^ this is caused by the union 
of the soul with pndgalaj^and the difficulty of uoderstanding 
it ties in the fact that the word padgain ia simply untranslat- 
able. Engliah'spcaking Jaina usually render it by the word 
fftailer, but that is unsatisfactory. Perhaps the safest way 
to get at the meaning is to quote seme of the itlustrn- 
tiuns the Jaina themselves use. ■' Now the principte uf 
Eandha or bondage', says a Digamhara Jaina, Mr. Lattho, 
' is defined as the mutual entrance into each other's spheres 
of the soul and the Karman. When the soul is attacked 
by the passions like anger and lovc, it takes on the Fudgal 
[material) particlcB fit for the bondage of the Karmas, juSt 
as a heated iron ball takos up watcr-particlea In which it 
is immersed, This is the bondage of the KsrmaSr' ^ 

Another favourite illustration js taken from spilling oil. 
If oil is spilled on a cloth, dust well easily adhere. The 

• They aic aeiMtlinca classed InLo th* nine fijit itflectietu and 

ilw; l-tirEE additiOAal rcfieclioof. 

S- S. iIt, p. 

■ Arlt. Latthc^MA, Av /tltradtit/iifu Iti Jaiisitia, Eomtuy, , 
pp. g ff, 
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dotli rtpreaenta our jIva^)r itma [EQul)f tHe oil represents our^ 
pasBianE, transgriSSiona and activEtica {KAJ^ya, PratnadA, 
Avraiii, Vega) by which karmia Is acquired, 3tnd the dust 
repregenta pudga]a. They say also that tiarrria representa 
a book of ^hich pudgaja arc the leaves. 

HowcverdifliciilE this IE to andcrahand, their teaching about 
the actusJ bon dage is quite clear. They dassily it iofou r ways \. 
atcordlng to its nature, its duration, its intensity, and its tnaaa, 

Man crcatcE hla own karmi according to bia own charstter 
(PrrtJiin'rt} : if we arc by nature bitter and sharp, we sbaSI 
have to endure bitter karma; if, on the other hand, we arc 
sweet and plcasantj Chough wc may accumulate karma, yet 
it wiki bo sweet and pleasant. 

Karma can also be classified according to tho time it 
takes to CKpiate : some will take a thousand years, 

some only a di&cadej and some can be worked out in a day. 

The intensity 0-f karma ilso differs ' it fs 

much heavier at some times than at DtheiB ; for inStiincej 
if two boj-E are playing ball and one hitE a edw and repents, 
hut the other when he hits tlie (»W 33 rather proud uf so 
good a sh otj then the fir&t buy will have far less heavy karma 
to expiat.e than the Eccond, 

Some karma has actraeted mare pud^aja, some less; so 
the Jiiina also divide karuii according to its thickness and 
thinness {Prait&sa). 

Ta illustrata these four cEassEdoations the Jaina take 
a IdO U * ag an CKampic, Some iaduE, they say, are Such 33 to 
cure coughs and rheuinatlsm (E), and this shows their nature; 
othcre can be distinguished according to tho time they keep 
good; others by whether they have mcitcd butter in them 
or not; and others are thick or Ihin according to the amount 
□f flour with which they have been made. 

Wa shad have to atudy karma more in detail later un, 
when bondage to it will be further cpnaiderecl. 


* A lildu is a Ieuhc rnimd sweetmeat, jtuKit the liie oT* tcniiis tml), ruRdc 
cd"TvhcM, sugar, gtiT and spieesj pf which the OuJaratT is iiwuliniitely tmulr 
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The Bighih Category^ Nirjai'd.^ 

In aptEe oE alE pt&i:autiaiis kj^rma does accumut^t^, ^nd 
of Che great t;abcgoncs of the Jaina faith deals with its d estruc- 
tion. This can only be acccunpEtghed gradually, and the Jaina 
compare the way ipi wh ich watef slowly d tains nut of a pojaua 
}Hr with the CedioLlS way in which Onr accumulated karma 
may be dried up. One d£ the chief wiya nf reducing Che sum 
of our karma is by burning it up in the glow of ausCerihiK' and 
these Austcritiaa ane ef two Itindij exterior or bodliy 
and interior or spintUJi! (AthyAnSara), all nf which, though 
binding on Che ascetics, arc also beneficial to the laity. 

The hr^C bodily austerity is fasting (Anoi^^a}, One may The ili 
take a vow to fash for a fixed pcriDct [ J/iMra), such as for a 
dayi Or (or thirty days, ur unc may take a VOW to fast for ila. 
the rest of ene'a iife [Vdvaiiiaiilikii). Of Course the latter^ Aonfa- 
vawisthe more bendrcial and destroys far more accnmnlatcd 
karmaj so when a monk is very ill, aud knows that he is going 
to die, he Cakes this vow. If he has taken the firsC vow, he 
may eat nothing, bnt may drink water or wliey, but the 
Sccund vow excludes water or any liquid as well as all food. 

This of coui’se amounts very often to suicide by starvation, 
and it still takes place far more frequently than Europeans 
realize. Eor instance in Abmaditbad, as latd y as ip 12, a sildh u 
named Chaganalalaji took this vow, though in perfect health, 
and died after fortyono days' fasting; ^ and the following 
year in Rijkot a nun named JIvTbaij having first aeriously 
weakened herself by prolonged fasting, took this vow and 
died after two or three days. To take thia vow and die OH 
a bed of Ku^e grass is called SanthAro; and Chough in this 
age of Duaa.Tinia * it ig impoKible for chose who do bo to go 
sEraighC Eo mokja^ as tliey would formerly have done, yet 

^ In order to avoid confuaioii It sliouLd be noted (lut tho Vedlndsts 
uaeaslmiCir wordie a tocalty di^erent sonu to doeeto God, iha Nlrpn 
or uudocByin^ one. 

’ One a tea wrliet^s pandetB went fii^ lulles to do 10 ihii 

aiiderinf uvaa, the viiiy sight of biiu conKtrin^ morit mid rirfsca. 

’’ SitrltArii 
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they paas to Devalolcaj and may hope, d their previous 
karma WM goo4 and their Jaith in tlie Jsuoa creed Strong, 
Co pass tn moksa alter fifteen moro incarnatioiis, 

if any nne fcari to face a complete fast, he may yet lessen 
U^SjodRTl. Elia karma by partially fasting He may vow, far 

instancOj to take amoutblnt less every day, and so gradually 
docrcaae Che quantity he eata. The Jaina co-ngldgr this ho be 
very benefiidaj to the health of the body as well 33 of the soul, 
iii. Vptti- Tliere L6 another vow of fasting, or rather of limiting the 
food that ono cats (, which may be taken in 
four different ways. If a monk or iayman has hoen in the 
habit nf consillining twenty different kinds af food, he may 
promise to iimlc hi? choice to, say, MCeen Or he 

may lirriit the oumher of plaoce from wiiich he will obtain food 
a S^dhu vowing, for inataneo, that he would only 
beg in one partionlar street, Eiud El layman'that ha would only 
cat food in Rajkot and Ahmadabad, and SO when travelling 
between those places refnsEng food at the j unctions on route, 
Apin, one may promise Chat one "Vi'iil restrict one’s food by 
time (Kdl/fj), a aadhu, for eKampU, eating only the food 
begged before nonn, or a layman promising not tn take 
another meal after his midday one. Or the. yiow might 
deal with posture a monk promising only to neggivic 

fond that is given to him by snme one who is Standing 
Upright, and a layman deciding nniy tn cat what hls wife 
offers him in a certain position, 

s<{. An ascetic uanally vOW'S when ordained to ab&tain all his 

ly^a- life, save when 111, from melted buLterj milk, sugar, mola-sses, 
or any other food that specially delights him 
He does this Jest he should grew fat and sleep ton much,® 
and his Intercct in reh^fion grow dim. A layman often 
premises to abstain far a particular day from the special 
food he most enjoys, 

V. Kiya- Jalnfl beheve that they may also reduce their karma 
Ideu. 

1 Many Laymesi vffiv to eat only prt Hnk own Hdtiiei. 

> Thei* h o- GujariU preverh v ' He who eats pmet, ttUL aleep mucli," 
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by bodily aM5Cerity suth as to do mtdi' 

tBtLon in summer on heatad Etonca in tbe full glare of tbft 
Bun, nrin ^^dntcr in the cO'lijlest places that CM he fotind,, with- 
ou t wearing sufidcient tlotili ng. There is one SluJl auEtcrity 
^hich Is peculiar to Jaiiia aacetiesj Loca, or pulling out 
the hair by the rwts, It is said to be most profitabk, as 
EhowiUg to the ascetJc how hard a life hcwlU have to undergo, 
and at the Earn* time proving to nthefi that he haa strength 
of mind enough to endure it. If the SSdhu is ill, the 
following words arc quoted to him: mutit^eaa 

kAtUva, 1,0. Jf tho pulling nut of the hair cannot be endured, 
hair cutting 01' ^having may be employed.^ 

There is another austerity which might almost be dC' vi Saiii 
scribed as tbc avoidfitioe of temptation by control 
llmld) in four ways l first by governing the senses (/ndriyd 
sajjtiirutta] and not allowing the eyes, for Instaucef to Jnoh at 


anything beyond a certain distance^ then by controlling 
anger, deceit, pride and grood [K^Sya jaMfitKafij); or 
by refraining aa much as possible from the sKercisc of 
intollcct, speech, or body {Yaga sitting silent, 

for inatance, in a tramped position; and lastly, by being 
very careful where one goes to stay, and pre^donsiy aster' 
taining that no woman lives neat IVtvtltie^trya). 

Karma is also dried up by cho right uSC of sIk interior Tbs 
. Lnarraf 

or Epiritual auSCeriCies. suiLeti- 

The first of these, confeaEion and penance is tits. 

binding on both asectics and laity. I'he ascetic must cou- 
fesE to the chief guru, and the layman to whatever Sadhu " 
he chooEcs; and they must perform the ptuances allotted to 
them, according to the rules laid down in the sacred books. 

Also every morning and every evening when they engage 
In PadTltamapum ® they must confess Urelr faults generally 
in the following Magadhi formula l 
^ D-r. JTacobi Jisii, p- urt® ]) say? he is aot avrarfl that 

rcmCiylAg' thfl Jvflir M reMirL-fid toi LTi the t^BC- kT T'lrnaj uUt UlC "nTIfer 

kucwiasafacttbatit ii ^egulaTlj'dant. _ , r 

■* SaniluiL Sanaknt 
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^May my Bin be lorgfivcn.' Greater faults a hymstn 
liH]] crjnfaBs privately to a sadhu at intervals of two or 
four ctioaths, or whanever he spei-iaUy fceJs the need of 
confess Jon, and wilt perform the penance given to him. 
A iadhu should confess a grave ain at once, for if he 
should wait even till tlio time of FadlhomatLUih some 
karma will have accumulated, and more Still if ho should 
wait for the big fortnightly EahkhI radlkamaourn, Tlic 
accumulation of karma will be worse if he deca not confess 
till the (Quarterly ComSsi (CaturmS-Si) PatJUkamattum, and 
his last chance comes at the annual Sarhvatsarl Fadika^ 
manum,. If he mtsseE that nod continuca with hia ain un- 
conlcssed, though to all outward seeming an ascetic, he has 
ceased to be a tmesadhu, and if he dies, he will slip far down 
(he ladder of birth Similarly, if a layman should 

nur^ the sin of anger nneonfcased and unrepented of, despite 
all the opportunities thes* various services give, lie would 
undDubtedly pass to Eicll OU his death. 
jinVisay^- Another interior austerity on w^hich the Jaina lay great 
stress ia reverence [Vi-n^yn], for thig, duly paid, destroys 
a great accumulation of karma. Both laity and! ascetics 
sltould show respect to ail who are their superiors in know¬ 
ledge {yndHa FlFwya} • in faith {Dofsana umaya) ’ and in 
character mnayd). They must keep their minds 

[Mittia vin^yn) in an attitude of humility towards their 
superiors; and do them honour by politeness when speak- 
ing to them [Vviruiya] \ and by salutation arid bodily 
service {Kays Uinayn); and should observe all tbe old cu&toms 
□f reverence prescribed in the religious books [KslpH vi- 
jiiij'ffl) to be performed either in the house or in the monas¬ 
teries. Under this last heading is included all the reverence 
a wife should show her husband.^ On rising in the mom ing 

^ A miiTii/ ludisn ^nuitlDmes tivce beisg oJuiest uibcenaciau^r 
E[ifSi.irnK:«1 by the chivaliouE wny ie nhidi rbey aa.‘/i treat 

vrhm the cni-dc mititant ^ aufTngeLLE ^ loureinent amsc. it ri 
■mpcsdbte to owr-cstiiuate the evU cliat dtls di4 to the oanse 
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a Jaina w&man prQ&tratcs htiself at her hyahaad^a feet and 
warships him. [The aantenee in the English wedding aervicc 
where the htisbcmd says Cn the wife ' With my hedy I thee 
wor&hip ' comes ss a terrible ahock to mi old-fashioned 
Jaina gentleman 1) During the day the wife prepares her 
liusband'j meal and only eats when he has finished; and 
in the cvtllingjWhen he comeS home tired, shemaasagea turn. 

Karma may also be worlccd afi by another ' auaterity ’ iii. y*5jfi- 
{Vaiy^m^da), service rendered to aSefitieS, Or to the poor, 
the helpless Mid the SuJIering, by giving them Jond, water, 
ahftlterj or clothing. All the friends of the Jaina desire tosec 
them taking their proper share jn the uplift □£ Indiflj and 
perhaps one might auggesh that this belief al theirs in Che 
rcdcK benefit of helping others provider them with a power¬ 
ful text from which to preach tJiC duty of 60 Ual service. 

Study is an ether interior austerity {Siiadhyaya). The iv. Svi- 
Jaina lay great emphaais ail file duty of studying their 
docCrinas and their acripturcs by reading, catechising, 
repetition, meditation and preaehing, but they declare that 
there is ilO duty that thoit laity and especially their college 
graduates mere neglect. Each ^vetambara laymen eften 
pay a pandit to leach tbeir Sadhua during the long intervals 
of the day when, having finished tUeir begging round Euld 
having nothing else to do, they spend their time in Idtcncss; 
but they complain bitterly that the ascetics ans gcnerally 
too laay to Icajn. A SthSUiakavasI monk may not study 
with a paid papdit, only with one who gives his services 
freely; but they also show little desire to learn. The whole 
queStiO'n, however, of the education of their monks De (law 
occupying the attention of the educated laymen of both 

fff wBiuen in the Enit; for every foolish net aS oiiiltarwy was dsrvuldtd 
ir th* and menv/ho were formeriy aaiicus to rinisit? tfieimiiras 

prow afraid (0 do »- Perliapt (he’Westcrfi women is tlicir tsltislmeti 
scaTcvSv isalited the selLdairity of Tbe miwltrji world. Orvr mislit abuMt 
say [Hat every windmv they bnoke in England sbattctifrfl tlic juaipfirt at 
«nnt Indian wrarian Bainlng a -wider midooli on life 1 Fuid evEiy ume 
they duilncd tticmsElvci ap. they rioted tlte fetters more firmly en 
their sufliring Ori«^iaS aiatcTS. 
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gecta, together ’witli caatOj is regarded Ai one of the 
burtimg <iufl3tiocia of the day. 

V, Karma is also deatroycid by meditation which 

DtifBna. the Jaini CDnsidcr to bo another austrtity; but It mnat be 
lemfmberod that there are also two evil wayS of meditating; 
otiCj grieving too much lor the dead {Aria dhydna], wailing 
and heating onu’e breast in grief for them;; and the nthcr, 
remembering with anger any personal injuries one may 
have sustained and brooding over them {RAudra dhydna ]; 
by doing either of tlicse tiiLOga one only accumulates karma 
instead of destroying it. There arej however, two good 
ways of medication; the first is thinking on religious sub¬ 
jects in accordance with the precepts laid down in the 
sacred hooks [DAflj'Jtid- rfftyaHfl ); and the second (.which 
can only bo performed after Dharma dhyina) is the purest 
and highest meditation of all {iuidtt dhydna), when, freed 
from all earthly thought and cares, the stiul meditates on 
the fact tlhaC it itself IS on the way to become a Biddha. • 
vl. The last discipline {Ulsarga) coneiata in shewing and 

Uiiujga. f^jjng abfiolutc indiilcrcrtcc to the body and its needs. Only 
ascetics as a rule practise this in its fiirthest development 
[Pddepagafmtiia ronataro], which leads to death. Hie S^hu 
climbs some sacred hill such as rarasnitha, Gimar, or 
^trunjaya; and ther^ in order to do no thing th&c may lead 
to karma, he dees absolutely ncthing at all^ but awbdts deatll 
without moving hand or font, head or body. The influence 
of a negative religion is then worked out to its irresistible 
conciusiorij and with all the sorrows and ills of the world 
waiting to be rehevedj the soldier deserts his post in order 
to free his own scui from Snficriiig. 

It is strange that a religious system which begins with 
the most minute regulations against th« taking of Che Lowest 
insect life should end by encouraging human suiddeu 
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Thi A’lttii Citiigfiry: Mitk^a. 

Whi^Li the itmi J& freed fram aJl bondage to kann^L oild 
has passed for ever beyond the pDSEibhtCy of rebJrth, it ia 
said to have attained moksa or complete deliverante. The 
old-Iasluoned Jaim believe tnokja to be a pla-ce situated 
Above the litad of the figure that represent I>evsJoka;^ 
while some of the more enlightened describe it as A State or 
DpndLtion of freedom. 

A being who has attained mok?a ig called a Siddha or 
pertected onef and only a human being can dirsctly become 
a Siddha. ' The spa^e occupied by each of the perfect is 
bcundlcaa says the Nava Tattva,® ^and increases according 
to any one^a doEire,* Tho term in whicli they rcinaln in this 
State is also infinite. Their parts are innumerable. There 
is no returning again to a worldly statCj and no iniorrup- 
tJon to thoir bbss,' 

The Jaina definition of b Siddha Is a being ‘without 
casts, unaffected by smell, witheutthc sense of taste, without 
feeling, without form^ without hunger, without pain, wiLb- 
sorrow^ without joy, without birth, without old age, without 
death, wihliout body, without karma, enjoying an endless 
and unbroken calm \ 

Some Jaina say that no cilO wlm i& bom a Uetiter can ever 
reach mok^a; and theDlgambara declare that Ac woman can 
ever roach moksa without first undergoing rebirth as a man. 

Tho ^vetUmbara, whiJat holding that it is pasElblc fc-r 
a woman to become a Siddha, novertheless declaro that very 
few women indeed have ever had aufficiont strength of 
mind or body adequately to atudy the failh,* or endure the 
hard life of an aacctlc, But while not more tlian ten 

^ See p. lOch. * J. Slcrcnsonh I'nivu/ Loodon, [3^. 

' Sotoo JaLofl, hoYiuvc^ deny that the spoc? can he lutramed. 

* Thfliiee meK atudyor IlieJ aioafsith It tonsiderad an adtquare quali- 
Jltatiufl for Siddhahood may be iUcsImtril by Ibc tact that tba preE«U 
writer bai brefl &sau!fE[l by more thru anc jaipa thar ahe was hound 
TiJtiiuately to breome a Siddha, whetlwi eIb pryu, sirnpLy because 

^ ba.1l ^voted seven years to the study of this ivtiEipti. 
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neuter? or twenty wflUiSn in the old dnyt used to attain 
perlcction, one hundred and eight males used to do so; for 
tho Jaina scenj to think nLCJl more rcliKicma than women. 

All the twintyTourTtf than kata, etld3rig"W] thilah S-vTra, have 

obtained tllok?a and become Slddha^ thongh It i£ still by the 
name ol Tirthahkara th^h the people love to apeak of them. 

In the country of Mahavideha there art at prc&cnt about 
one hundred and sixty Tirtiiai^kara, atwcll as many K&valT, 
who will ultimately proceed to mok?a, No one in the 
present age can prDO&sd to jnokaa from Dharataksctra, 
which inclildK modern India, 

There are fifteen differen h ki tula of Siddhl: those who have 
been Ari hantaand have hegomeSiddha arc called^ufl-^fridyinj 
those who, without even having btcn Arlhanta tltemselvcs, 

have yet been the disciples of Arihanta are called 

A TirthASidiHiiL i& one who has been previously a Tlrthaii- 
kara, and to be considered aTiftUaukara a man neu&t bftve 
been an ascetic, have preached, and have founded a Lom- 
munity or Tlrtha consisting of at least four people [a monk 
and a nun, a layman and a laywoman). If a man die before 
he has preached or founded a community, he wili nevcrthc- 
leea bEcnme a Siddha if he has had the requisite histcuy 
behind him [for such a history automatically compels one 
to become a Siddha), but ht will be called AiJrtfm J 

for instance, the mother of ^sabhacleva became a Siddha, 
but an Atirtha Siddha, lor at the time that she attained 
1Utik?a no community had been founded. 

Though the recognised ■ path to SiddHahood is by 
becoming an ascetic, a huusehoider uf eminent holiness 
might nijvcrlhelcss on his dcatil pass straight to mok^a, as 
King Bharata did, without ever having been an aSuCtiCj 
guch a jlva ia caSIcd a Griitaliaga S-jddkit. It is the 
glory of Jainism that, whatever Its present pratCEce, its 
doctrines steadfagtly declare tbat conduct is greater 
than caste. It is possible; for a null-Jaina who cuhihits 
perfect holiness in his life to pa35 to muksa and become 
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an Siddha : for instance, the fwnoiiW ascetie, 

VidkatacTri, who never professed the Jalna crecd, became a 
Siddha of thia class, ITiceie 'Who foUorc the usual path and find 
deliverance by way of aacetidstu are called 
The dwellers in mokga aia algo classified according to 
their previous sex into I^^Uinga 3iMhx^, who were formerly 
men; Siddha^ who were wocticrt, and Nap^th- 

sdkdliit^a- Siddha^ who during their pagtlifc were nenters. 
Again they arc divided according to the influences that 
fed them to become Siddha. If it waa their own gurus who 
influenced them, they became Siddha ; if it was 
seme particular thing, Praiyakahuddha Sidd^\ and If It 
was of their own notion without any outsidc influmcCj 
SifayAiTiimddha Siddha.. They arc aJsc classified according 
to whether they proceeded to moliga hy theroselveSj as Pka 
Siddha I whercM, if in Che same garnaya one hundred and 
eight went togetlicr, they are caEEed Aitika Siddha. 

'Fhe Siddha^ though they arc the highest class of jivaj 
arc never worshipped, althongh the Tlrthankara arc. When 
one a^lra the reason why the same Being should be wor^ 
shipped in his unpeifected and not in his perfected State, 
even the non-idolatrottg Jaina give as the teawn that the 
jiva who has reached Sdddhahood has no longer a body, 
and that it is impcSsiblc to worship nr pray to a bodiless 
soul. The -answer is intensely suggestive, hearing witness 
as it doeg to the materialistic influence of idol-worship on all 
sects of the Jaina- Jaina aro, therefore^ vory inttregted in 
the entirely op]>DSjte idea that is expressed in our Lord's 
saying that Gud is a spirit, Etod they that worship Him must 
worship in spirit and trnth.^ 

It is iilumfnating algo to contragt tho Jaina. idea of 
heaven with that of the Hindus; both use thosa-me words, 
such as mnkga and nirvsQaj and botti think of the highest 
state as attained by those who have completely stultified 
their personality, and who arc not perfected characters but 
1 5t. John IV. 
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pei'£acclyt;]iaratter]esgbcinp;s^ who tpuchlifcon a-ifHw points 
as posEiibiQ; both also agree that souh who have attained 
mokja can never again be rebern ; but-the great ideal of 
the HinduSn ahaerption into the SupfemSj ja alien to Jaina 
thought. The Jaina Siddha through all eherciity ’wjil maiU' 
tain their separate entity^ 

Though the Chri&tian idea of heaven is so foreign to them, 
the Jaina tiirOUgh their quick sympathy with ideal iam are 
deeply interested in it as the thought of a fuller life, in 
’which a maul, ’with aii iiis powers perEetLly dewalppcd, 
hia Ldaala realised, and his will absolutely attuned Eo the 
divine ’wiii^ moves without lot or hindrance to fulfil GtMl’a 
plan for him, They note a further resemblance in the 
Christian Sloka where ttic promise ia given to him that 
overcometh (Jina) that he shall go out thence nn more,^ 

They feel themselves less in sympathy, however, with the 
Buddhists, who seem to them to use their common Tvoid 
Nirv^a as connoting extinttion not only oj diHre [with 
which the Jaina would agree) but aiso ihe ^oul itself, 
which they wauld indiguautly dcnyL 

With Moksa, the ninth principle, the category ends. 
Tedious as it is, ha study is essential to the real undergtand- 
jng of Jainism, wTlOSe serEpturcs declare: 'He who is ac¬ 
quainted ’with these nine principlefl, and laj's hold of them 
by faith, is perfect in knowledgu. He who is ignorant nf 
tiitiu cannotbe perfect in knowledge. Thewordsand d octrinc 
of all the Jain Lords Ja here, and nowhere elac to be found ; 
therefore, hc whose mind is instructed in these, possrtSCS 
true and stable knowiodge. He who has had this knowledge 
impressed on hia mind for only an hour, is detained only by 
half the mental and bodily attraction that he was before.' * 

^ Cp, Rev. i|. Hjishij S'itius ^ London, 

1303, p. lip , . 

* Another great difference we have already lecideutally erfinnorKd- 
lii (lie Jaina luoli^ tticre Li ra thecfflu of escape fmm mftya, lor the 
Jjiatia liAvc no oaoceptim of mriya le the Hindu scase- 

* Rev. iii. is. * J, Steveeson, j*. lefi 
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KARMA AND THE PATH TO LIBERATION 

In aur survey of the Nine Rnndementa] Categories of 
tho Jaina faith wc SSiW that the thought of karma—the 
enorgy accumulated by action’^iiderliy them al]^ that 
five of them were concerned Cntittly either the acqui¬ 
sition, prervetllion, impeding, or destruction of karmaf and 
two others de&lt with bondage to it or freedom from It. 

That seven out O'! the nine prijiclpJcs should be thus appor¬ 
tioned shows Che enormous importance Jaina, in Comracn 
with all other ludianSf attach to karma. Tor them it is 
tlio key that solves alt the riddlea of thia unintelligible 
world. Is a man born n cripple? Jt is owing to hb karma. 

Are Indian immigrants badly trcited in South Africa and 
made Co live iu special locations ? It is owing to the evil 
karma they themselves acquired when they oppressed the 
outcasts, and compelled them to live apart from titeir 
fellow men. 

If a mnn plead that hi persoitally never thus ill-trootcd 
his hrotheTfthe doctrine of Transmigration, tlie undlvorcc- 
able spouse of karma, is brought in, and ho is assured that 
he must h avc doncSolnsonieprcndouscxiEtcnoc. Nothing 
la more CKtranrdmary in Indian thought than tho way in 
which the unproved doctrine of karma has been univer¬ 
sally accepted as an aotlom. 

The root of the word karma is, the Jains tells us, the 
verb kri {io do), and they believe it to be the result of 
actions springing from four sources,. 

The first source of karma is AvirsH, or attacliment to tlie Th^ fmu 
thinga of this lifo such as food, raiment, lodging, women, 
or jewds. The unlimited use and enjoyment of any of 
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these g]vc£ riiae to karm^, and the inrire one. limits one's. 
indulgence in them, the Itsa karma one acquires, Kanna 
is also engendersd by giving the rein to anger, pride, deceitj 
uT greed or any af their sbiteen tliviaions^ or the 

nine Nokajiya, Kanna is again produced by uniting one’s 
boclyj mind andapeech to worldly tJlinga (Kd^d); aad lastly^ 
Miihyfitva, or falae belief, is a fruilfuL source of karma. 

Karma can be arrested by not using one's own jnind, 
body, or speech] by being careful not to cause any one 
elK to use their mind, body, or speech ; and by never 
approving, or in any other way ussociating oneself with 
what another does by mind, body, or speech. That is 
to say, by never oneself doing any -work, however uaefnl 
or noble] never influencing any one else Co do ajiy such 
work; and nover praising luly Work when dont ‘As heat 
can unite with iron’, uay the Jaina, ’and water with milk, 
SO karma imit^a with the soul, and the gnu! ao united with 
karma is Called a soul in bondage.' 

Wc have already seen that it is the inequalities of hie 
and the desire to account for them that have given the 
Jaina ao firm a fallJi in karma; to prove that the same 
bclict is shared by others they quote a Buddhiat aloka, in 
which a. beggar sayS 1 

’ In th£ ptirviB of life [ aiu deprived of aU vinLiCy, my leg is iajuretl, 
knd I am a b«££ar. Ail ihb is tha result of my koroia.' 

The Jaina, however, aay that they differ from the Hindus 
in two main points. 'Tbe Hindus-, according to them, 
believe,* that God [Paramtisitra) inflicts puniahment for 
evil karOta ju 3 t as a judge inflicts the penalties prescribed 
by the law. On the Other band, tho Jaina, who dc ngt 
believe in a Supremo Gpd who takes any active part in 
the world'a governance, declare that karma accumulates 
energy and automatically works it off, without any outside 
interv'cntionL 


^ Tills, liU^aver, v'OuJd certainly OQt 1)4 triU: Cf nJL HmdDS, 
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Ttie &ttier point of dificrcncc they lay shfeSS OH is that 
while Hindus think of karma as. formless {ahawj'^ojj Jaina 
betieve karma to have shapCf and to prove this they 
argne that karma cannot be fortniesSj because formless 
things can do na neither good nor haim. The iky, thsy say, 
like spate, is shapeleas, and that dees us neither evil nor 
good; but as kanna, according Co ha origin, does inflitt hurt 
cr benefit, it must have a form I 

To further undoistand karma we may tack at it as easy 
or diffituJE to cKpiacc, A scarf may accumulate dust that 
can be easily shaken off, but if it should get atained with ail 
it will need much WMlling; ao, according to its nature^ seme 
karma is gat rid of easily, but & 0 inc only wi hh grcaC difficulty, 
Aa heat is latent in wood, oil in scaamc seeds, and ght in 
milk,. 30 karma is latent in all actiona,' Soule people ask 
when karma aitachea itself to the soul; this no one known, 
but the Jain a say the important thing is not bo ruuch to know 
when the two were united, but haw they may be geparoted; 
for, just aa when geld is found in the earth, the important 
matter is not to inquire how it became- impure, but to frea 
it by heat (reprflaeriting ausherities) from the clay and 
impurities vrhEuh cling tu ii^ sc. in the spiritual Sphere, 
when the presence of karma is detected, the great thing is 
to free tho soul from it. 

There is also a difference between Hindus and Jalna 
with regard to tbe remembranto of karma. -Some Hindus 
believe that it is owing to M5,ya (tHugion) that all remem¬ 
brance of the deedg done in previous births, which led to the 
accumulation of kanna, Is forgotten; but Jaina hold that 
it is owing to AJnaua (ignorance), aild when the soul hy 
means of auStcritjea and good acCloria has got rid of AJAlna, 
it attalug omniscience and remembara all the blrtha Lt has 
undei^one and all that happened in them. 

‘ Cnrupa-rt the Hindu ottyJog: ‘ As frajcioca is inhenwt in Rowera, 
oil in sesame flecd, fiTfl in wMd, giU in milk, &w«[rimE in 

wile mem should ICCDgnbt lllfl BO«l in n body,' 
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Tlie Jaina divide karitia accordinfi to its nabure, <luia- 
tioti, cBSfciice and content, quoting tho follotPing ^oka : 

^Thest 010 tbit ^oof parti at boima: ita natute, that Li, Lts 
cLianjctcc i ita cwiditj™., that is, the time it wiiL Jnot [ its cojiititotlaOj 
that it calLrd 5ta cawpw; ito srajw, ™ the wlwk at iu ctmtcntr’ 

As ]ong as ttie jiva or attni ]£ fettered by karm&j so long 
must it ondcigo rebirth, and it mu&t be remembered that 
karma ii acquired tbrougtl good as well as through CVii 
actiotiE. Lf tbe karma accumulated in the past life was 
evil, the auul t9 bound hO Ibe cycle of rebirth by iron fetters, 
if good, by gulden chains, but in citlier case it ia bound, and 
until the karma is worked outj it must be reborn again and 
again. 

Karma is intimately bound up with the soul: accordingly, 
when tbe jlva leaves one body, the weight of its karma 
draws it irresistibly to another goii {state}, and there it 
forms round itself another body. ■ Only when the soul is 
freed from good and bad karma alike can it attain the 
highest state and become a Siddha. 

Here wc notice another point of diflerence from common 
Hindu thought: the Jaina believe that once an atma has 
attained the highest state, it is absolutely indifferent to 
what is taking place on earth, and will never again undergo 
rebirth; so that the Hindu idea of incamacSon in order tO' 
help mankind is quite fureign to the Jaina^ and they could 
never use the famous Slnka : 

' 0 BhSrata (At-juiia), wIlcdevsi Llicrc comes a decline id Fahh und 
iTTeliaion upr^s. then J wLI] Like birth, ia ever/ aje fcr ihr 
prutectien nf the sabd, the dcEtnIClion ef the melted, iiJld the CFtflh- 
lishmcpt of fiiitli E hecesue imarnaie.' iv. 7, S. 
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The Eighi Kinds of Kartna. 

We hsive di&L-UEScd various kEuds af karma aa wc have 
worked JaburLanaly through the Inug Eista ui divisions and 
aubdiviEions under which Che Jatcia classify Che tenets oi 
thoir faith f but it will probably make foe clearnie^s ilj in 
atudyin^ the most popular way ol classifying this important 
doctrine of karma, wo hegiu as it wore d£ JioOif and divide 
the subjoOb afresh under the eight hendinga which the JaLna 
themscivcE most frequently quote.^ 

The first kind of karma is that which hides knowkdgc i, Jaiini* 
fmom us. As a bandage bound across our eyes preventE us 
from seeing, 50 does ha^m prevent our rc. 

ceiviog mental illumination for mnnrtierable oceans of time. 

It ia divided into eight classes; flr^C 
which prevents Cur making a right us 6 cf cllT Donsoieuoo 
and intciLcct; this ^ain fc subdivided intn Utpalihi, which 
hinders (ho power of spontaneous thought ^ Vainayiki, th* 
karma which prevents our getting tboso powers which arc 
obtaicod by showing deference to our eiders ; Pdri«dmik%, 
by which wc arc hindered from gairitng any benefit or 
hnowlcdge from cxpiirience j. and lastly a karma 

which impedes our obtaining any intelleetual stfiuulus froiu 
memories of the pa&t or from hnpc for the future. Perhaps 
these are nearly sufficient fer our purpose, as showing how 
completely karma can prevent cur gaining krtOwledgc f 
but the Nandi Sdtra goes into the subject at great length, 
and discusses twenty-eight Other minor ways in which 
^^atijfii^n 3 ^varapiya karma may impede learning. It is 
important also to note tho other kinds of jPAnivara^lya 
karma, which prevent our getting any knowledge from 
reading the sacred books {^rittapidndvara<fiyA) \ Of never 
allow us to know what is passing in the minds of otliers 
IfHatia^iO'ydyajSiindvaraniyei) j Of what is happening at 
a distonoe {AvadkijSdnduarani-ya); and lastly prevent our 

^ Foi-s full STulyn; oFtliii imottvbst cooifu^og EVl^CCt, ^pper^dix, 

p. 309. ' Or A'rttfWf'yJ. 

W 
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ever atbaimng omiiiaciencc {KtiiaUjfiandirarinfiya). But 
JiUnivara^iya kittna dOt ^nly impedes ua in gaining true 
knowie^jge and aoiind Learning^ but auEually givea Hbc tu 
false and hurtfiii knowledge and niiauac of the inteJle^itual 
powers. For ifistanoc, weapons are inventfld which cventa- 
ally kill people owing to Maii itj^dna, or the misuse of the 
inteliigcncci again the knowltdgc gained through reading 
the scriptures may be misnndcratoud or misapplied 0rutii 
ajSAua), and this might lead to the practice of hhaltti 
(dcTotiofi to a personal gud) of to obscenity ; nr karma 
may hinder and falsify all spirltnid insight iVibhatig^ 
as weii as physical sight. All this ohshmCLiOJl Lo knowSedgo 
and gaining of false Jcnewledgo can he traced bnck to a 
former life in which the jiva has been jealous of another’s 
knowledgef or has faiEcd to help another to gain knowledge, 
or actnally tried to prevent any one fruffi gaining know- 
led gc by employing them io ways which left no time lor 
study, thus acquiring this evit Jtarms, 

'iTie second of the eight |reSrt divSsioris of Irarma is 
Daiinniv&fa^iya, the karma which prevents our beholding 
the true faith. As a door-kceper may prevent Our getting 
Into the presence of a chief, or a peon hinder our gainiuj; 
access to an English official,^ so Darianavaraplya karma 
may prevent ourever seeing the true faith, however much 
wc may long to follow it. There are nine divisions of 
Dar^n^varapTya karma which wo have already studied. 
It affects those jlva which in a previous birth have 
acquired evil karma by showing want of reverence tu 
tainred books or to saints, or by hindering those who would 
like to believe in Jainism, ur by imputing faults to Tir- 
thahkara, or by manifesting ill fce:ling tu uthcr religions. 

VtUaniya kumia, the third of the great divisions, causes 
us to experience either the sweetness of happiness or the 

A fcEuiiitec. caijE4 of ICUSUUdetftklDtlLn^ In Indiii ii the 'way Jn ivllkh 
.1 ptdu oriEn tm:nd.|[ea lo prevent lndlnnu tmn] appcvachln^ nri-tiah 
ndGcinls, iinlil he leCelvfiv a SuSicLent JcTicenr. 
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bitterneas of miEciy.^ Tbe JaLfia think of this life as 
feMtnbl itig two sidcE of a aword, the (Hie smeared with 
hooey and the other with opium, aod it le Vedaniya kanOa 
which determines which side wo caatc. x^aiLK^antyj h 
the harma that leads to happioESEj and AJatavedaniya 
that which produces tlie'reverse. One cnaurca happinesB, 
or ^Jtavcdanlya karma, by showing reverence to our 
superiors aod serving them^ by cjiteodiJig forgiveness 
and rnerty to any who have injured us, and by straight- 
furwEiid dealings with all majikind. But cnc must re- 
member that good fiO Uaa than evil karma has tc be 
^ worked off ’ before one can go to moksa, and that thougli 
it is well to du Kaod, it is better to do nothing at nil after 
one has reached a certain stage in development, for karma 
lurks in all action. It may perhaps be owing to the in- 
flocncc of this belief, &□ iuJcmcal to ftuything like public 
spirit, that the Jaina have shown such apathy during the 
famines thatfrom time to time havo dc’.’astatcd India, They 
have a saying that cne needs Che ship of good deeds or punya 
to go from one harbour to anodhetj but after reaching the 
harbour the ship lb no longer needed j meditation alone will 
transport u3 to OUif nativo village or moksa. 

Just as wine, siy Che Jaina, prevents a man Speaking or iv. Mcha- 
Chinking clearly, BO does Mohanlya, the fourth and itiOSt 
dreaded karma, bemuse all the faculties. It risautts, gene¬ 
rally speaking, from worldly atCachmenta and tndnlgcnec 
of the passlonsj hut each of the twenty-eight divisions of 
A/cAaaiya karrUa springs from some Special causc. W® 
have already (fortunately for tho reader 1) discusaed most 
of these divisions, and only a few remuin, Tlie lii^l of 
theso, Mithydtvamahanvya karma, induces a man to bclicvt 
good things to be unwholesoLue, or faLsehoods to be 
truo, just as a patient who is delirious often Iguga for 

‘ Dr/BhandarlnuPiLlpwa Gevladfluarida in tjdicvJnz Vedaorva kaiviA 
to ' Eho beli^ that thtifr la EOniBttiillif which one ]tai lO IchbW’i 

Jaina., liLiT«Vei, SeCIh tP it Itt tblB OODtlOtion th? meaDia^ laiJitT 
□F espeneace. Stiire/i/or Jifantitffifits, p, l}7^ 
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hajmful thicvgB and declines hcalth-eivin^ f?ad; another 
tyjic of th]3 Irarma, MUrimefi^niya kofflUiy forces us to 
vjvcjllatQ, rcfltiDg our faith 30 jnetLrric& on what is true and 
EDrtietjinea nn whot is false 1 while, owin^ to 
mohanlya h^iirma, though we know which faith ia true, We 
caurtCt attain tn fall devotion and Consecration to it. The 
Jama liken the influcrtce of theao three classes of Mohanlya 
karma te the results arising from taking the gmin Kodaro. 
If this grain he eaten without any preparation, it causes the 
most intense giddiness such as quite to bewilder the cater. 
Such is the effwt oE Mithyatvaj if the husk of the grain be 
removed, the result ia less Stupefying and rcacmblcs that of 
Miiia ; whercaSi, if the grain be thoroughly cleansed, the 
occasional alight uneasiness it may cause is comparable tn 
Sttmyaktva. Another karma, iatTno,, 

aritcE from taking life in the name of mligion {as Hindus 
rmet Mohammed Stns (Jo when they slay goata at their rdigious 
festivals), ur from misappropriating funds or falsifying true 
religion. Again, taking part in atate intrigues, acting im- 
momlly, admini&tcring evil medicincE^ spreading false super¬ 
stitions and giving full play to all the passionE give riEe to 
C^trtrmohaaTya kturma. Only when Mohanlya karma, the 
greatest nf them all, is ejttin^iahcd, can the soul reach molcsa. 

The Jifth great division, dctcrmineE the length 

□f time which a jiva must Spend in the form with which 
his karmi has endowed him, for not only the prison hut 
also the term of impriEon ment varies according to the 
weight of karma acquired. There arc four diviEions of 
this karma, one of which {Deva kOrtm dccidcE how 
long a jiVa who has become a gOd * shall remain one. The 
Jaina beJieve in four classcE of gods: those who inhabit the 

' Or Z^SJJ'W.f^wr^y.ur, 

'■ It iliouLd be notked that rkdu£[b tlie die same nnincs 

Ehi due as the Hindus emplp^y, iht -worda have trften s difTanni 

enmuotatWHfl. L 6. J. IwlljeTtSE thc Hindua uje Lhc wUrd. IndrS [0 dCiHJlC 
(lie lain-sM, Lbc Jalna bdicvc in THrt one but siity-Esur liuliaa, wIa 
have notriSbe lo d* with raici, tut ivjio tbe lulera at li^tr-fcur 
drtf<;rent kLui^tyiria. 
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planets evj] ghost^gods gods «vlio travel 

in the ecleStial car and lastly the 

lords □£ the InVcr regions, Tvhn iatiabit tlie space above hcLL. 
Each cf these geds baa a ditferaat ayn or tsnn to QcrvQr 

Another branch t>j( Ayu karma (Jetermines hoiv long a jtva 
can wear a Imman lorm iMAnttrya dyu- katma'^). There 
are two classes el huroan beings ea Chia earth, those vhc 
live in the land where work is done [KitmtulthiiTiii aad 
who eKerdse themEelvfls in warfare {oj-i), Jn commerea, 
religion, or JiftitiDg {"Wil), or in agriculture (Ajmi) ; and 
those who live in the land wtier& no such work Sa done 
hut where all needs are supplied by the 
ten kinds ol dcaIrc-foiJillinE trees; both ela^^see of tnen only 
bold their position for the length of time tllelr ManilSya ayu 
karma determines. Again Ayu karma decides hOw long a 
jTva can be forced Eo inhabit the form of an insect, sl bird, 
or a lower animal {TiryaS^ ^yu- , 

The fourth division of Ayii karma determines the petind 
for which a jlva tnost dwell in one of the seven hells (A4irdk^ 
aya karfKa*]. 

The comfortini thing about ah four divisfuns of Ayu 
karma ia that it can never be aecuinuUtfld to last beyond 
one re’inesunatLon, and that it can be acquired only once 
in one's life, generally at the period when about a third 
of life remains, it is accumulated in the following ways; 
a man wiua Deva dyu kariua, which will keep him in the 
position of a god for a cerhsin time, by ctraightforward 
dealing, by avoiding anger, pride and greed, and by 
practising celibacy. Id the same way, by beiog always 
gentle and honourable and cbeclring ail traidency Eo anger, 
pride and greed, a pva gains the privilege of being a 
man for a period that varies according tP his past vlrtu e 

^ Or 

* IOt. JacobL ptacticsJLy Lunita Ihc hc<Wi. 1 «i of Kanuabnilrii to 
pcarjisiru ctlitioUE duties- This WOldd iETioTE aai iLrtd tali etUitflly. 

Sjiint, S, A A, raij p. 19 S' 
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ayu kstrilMr), and eilso enbars a etatg in which he 
LindcrstarLda ’which gui-yE and arc true and which bDnkfi 
reliable, smi jn nhedience to them he prnteel^ ali ilfc and 
lollowB tiic dictates q£ the Jaina religion. But a man ^'ho 
gives way to craftiness and intrigne 'wjll be aerttejiced to 
pass some ot his nea:t life as a bird or beagt (Tiryahc ayn 
kamia); another by indulging in any o£ the folloT^'Sng sins: 
gambiiug, drinking intOJtiCBJitS^ eating fleSh, unchastity, 
thSeving, nr hunting, is detcrndnitig the time he will pass 
in hell (Naraka Syu karma). 

<n. Kflma In Studying Ayu karma we have seen that a jiva may 
tirnia. sentented to spend a certain tiino as a man, a god, an 
Lnaect, or a hell-being. Each cjf these four states or con- 
ditiona is tilled gaH, and it is according to Dur pflst deeds 
that we arc. bero in tha MiflUSya gati, Beva gati, Tiryahi 
gafci, or ^Jaraka gitij the karma that decides which pf 
these four slial] he niir particular gati, i.c. in -whieh prison 
WQ shall dwell, being tilled There arc one 

hundred arid three divisions of Nilma kaima, many of which 
we have already discnEacd when we were studying the 
categoncs of Papa and Fuuya- 

vii. Cotea An Indian’s ’whclc life, hSa oceupatiorij the ideality in 
karma. T^hich he may live, his marriagej his roilgious o^bservancea 
and even his food and fclinw diners are determined by the 
caste into which he is bnrn^ bo that it is email wonder if 
a Jaina attach the greatest importance to the accumula' 
tion o£ Cdirfl km'nna, whiehj as he believes^ determines his 
caste in his next and subEe<]Ucnt lives. There are two 
main divisions ti£ this karma i it decide whether the jTva 
shall be born in a high- nr in a iow^caate family. Pride 
is one of the chief factors in determining a man’s future 
caatc: if he indulge in pride about his high caste, his 

^ Dr. Ehiiedaiikar quotes Gvv 3 fida.eaeda'a saying: ‘Nsifiita, i.e. 
tlie teilfcf that I am a peracr tcarma aach and such a ranne^ 
Oevika, 1 .1 the knowledge that [ nnw bjldngf la the ^tnily wf tke 
pupili nf the wocahSprul ArhaJt-’ Lot dr„ n- 97.^ Nosia of the Jaina 
that the wnterhas consaHjid Bcwpt LhHO trupstatiiiiia aa cenreetr 
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forjTij hia learning, his fiiinilyj his fainej hls atHTengbh, his 
in cnminercc, or hia austcribitiS, ]]£ laying np the 
inau^piCJQua Ootra Immii which will suxcLy eacse him to he 
born in a low-^^ascc and despiacd family in the neJtt lile^; if 
□n the other liand he sternly curbs his ctmccib and that 
constant criticising and cenanring of gthera which is the 
surest proof nf pride, and al&o in every possible way takes 
care of animals, then birth into a high caste wiiL be his 
reward. 

All of us have been bewildered by the itlfcEectivencss of tJIi. 
some people ; they geem to have everything in their 
and yet they muddle away every epperbunity that life offera 
them. The Jaina find the answer be this puzzle in their 
belief in AntardyA ifeflrmd, the karma that always hmders. 

If we are wealthy and SO genefOllS that we long tn rc\'iil 
in the keen joy O'f giving, and yet never do give, we know 
that in a paat life we aeenmnlateJ the karma that prevents 
giving {OjjijsJ'flrflys If we rcSliM tht profit that 

is Eurc to follow a certain coniie ef action, and yet we never 
act on this rcaJizatiOft, Wfi mygt have accunuiiatcd 
tarSya karma. If in spite ot our wealth we never really 
enjoy our poEEcsaEnns or our luxuries, either continuously 
□ r even for an instant, the cause is either Bhoganiardya 
or UpabhagdtitAi-dya karma. The last hindering karma 
{ViryanlardyA ftitruto} pravenU our using OuT vdll or our 
bodily strength as WO should like to do. The convenience 
of this belief is obvious. Life in India is for IndianSj as 
it is for Europeans, a constant and unending fight agamst 
alackness, in wllicll Europeans have the advantage of 
periodic visits to a tool climate to brace their mural aa 
well as their physltal Jihre, a4)d have also a tonic belief 
in the dignity of work and the gospel oE citcrcise, Jaina 
havo none of these advantiges, but recline nn the ener¬ 
vating doctrine of Antaidya karma, which provides those 
□f them who arc lazy with an excuse, for every sort of 
inertiar 
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The Arrangittittil oj tht Bight Karma. 

Tlie Jaina have a apecia] rcasojl (or the way' they arrange 
the eight kanna ^ they gay that the hrst thing jieceaaary ja 
knowledge {jndttA ); TWJthout tJicB we cannot behold the true 
faith ; if we possess both knowledge and faith, 

W'e are indififcrent to pain or pleasuie {in^damya ]; Jnekjireiyffl 
foilows, because tlinough pleasure or fear of pain wc may 
become an tangled j n v^'lo^l[lly arttachments; that is the child 
cauue which determines the length of onclt in^prisonncienC 
(njnt); when thifi has been determined, there shiil remajuB 
to be decided the state in which we shaJi he imprisoned 
; on that agajo depends the caste and family (gaiJ-a); 
and a man's castc and family are after ah either hi& greatest 
help or his greatest hindrance {antardya}. 

Ghdiin and jighdUn Karma. 

The eight karma are also classlhed into the GKatin kiirtKa, 
whicli can only bo destroyed with greih lahoor, and which 
include Jfldn&varaijTyaj Dar^anarVarapiya,, Mohaniya and 
Antaraya karmai and the Aghdtin namely Vedantya, 

Ayu, Nama and Gotra karma, wllicll, important as their 
results arc, can yet be more easily destroyed. The Jaina 
say that if the Ghitin are once burnt up in the burning 
glow of austerities (tapa), the Aghatiu can be snapped as 
easily as a piece nf burnt atringL^ 

Tkrea Te^ises o[ Keerma, 

The jatna also divide karma according to the period 
when it was acquired, is being SKperienced, or will be experi¬ 
enced. The karma which wc accumulated in past Ijy^ 
they call Solid \ that which we are- even npw in this present 
life sowing, and of which we shaJ] reap the harvest in a future 

^ Her? afiiid will be noticed a ddfeteocc froje the Jntjerprttatlcii 
of Go^'indaiMn^a (who thinks fourktrina 'are of me to maUe doie 
to bnow the truth | therefore they sie An'liudns, I.e. ildc Injurloui, 
favcqrable'1aud from Dk B}iaiulsj]cD.r, wlia mnilderE th? 

Karjoan k> lucao 'tlis disablioij K^cieds *. Lo?. cit<,pp. Hr and 
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lifPj. IB nanii^d E^dha- and ttia karma whos^ fruits, good ur 
cvJL, ara now ripimin^ and baing eicperiencfd is 
The jaiiiii illustrate these three divisions of karrna by Che 
three stages tlte water in a well paeaes tlirougli. When the 
water is in the we]], they liken it to 5atti karma ^ when it 
is in the Icatkern bucket that drawa It up from the depths 
of the wall, to Bandha karma, and as it flowa along to the 
plantSj to Odaya karma. 

I'he whole teaching of Jainism on karma would lead to Nlkaiiia 
fataliam oI the most mischievons kind, were it not for 
belief that there unc twu great types oi karma. One type, ya/io^. 
Nikaditakinritia^ we have stored up fnr ourselves and we are 
bound to mepBrJ^nee; but a ray nf hope cemes through 
the eKistence of Sxthila ifearma, or that deatiny which we 
may by extraordinary exertions evade. Only the KevaJ! 
know to which class a mortal's karma has been assigoedj 
so that every man is left free to hope that he may hy present 
portion escape some of Che sufierlng he has earned in tiis 
past: history, Ic was probably seeing the tragic E^ect of 
absolute fatalism on (jd^ala which led Mohjivtra CO incor¬ 
porate this tonot into the body of his doctrine. 

Tfii Fmrteen Steps Ut Libemtim fru-nt Kpr\m- 

So long as the soul is bound by karmaj it cajt never attain 
deliveraooG, but the Jaina believe that there is n ladder of 
fourCeen etep^ {Cami^ Gwitf^tkdKaka^] by which a jiva may 
mount to mok$a. 

The Jaina beheve that the Soul while on the first step i, Mi- 
{Minhy^a- is completely under the influeiiCO 

of kamfiaj and knows nothing of the truth. Tlicrc are two 
divisions of this step : when a soul is on tho lower {Vyjikla- 
mithydtiia guifast}tsNitka\ otlter people can see that it is 
misCaking falae rchgion for the true faith; when one has 
advanced to the BJightly higher step {AiryakUimithydtva 

^ II is iDiecvstlTiji t^cDiEipnjE. dieie Lb-ec divisLons witli the Vodjista 

Sflnii/Ji, Jff^^jnriSaa 3ii[i J^d? iii/SAn 

■' Or 
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gUrtASih^iiaka), bholigh nue may continue ici bhis imstakCf 
one is not doing ib SO unlte&ibatmgty aa to be obvious bo 
Othem. Just as taking EUb intOKicatiilg dfUg prevents one's 
digtinguiabnl^ whitfl from ytllow^ so a &0U.I OH tibia &t&p 
makes uiLstakcS. A Jaina siya: 

'Ai H man bOind fram birth Ls Jiot abk Cig lajf M'liat. is ugly and whut 
Se hetmtlEnlj ± man «i tlu= MlthyjiEva gii^astEianilca cajiuat detcnniTie 
Tvhnt is re^ ^.-nd wiist te fuiEE.’ 

The Bdu], whirled round and round in the eyeJa o( rebirth, 
loses fiotne □£ its crridcncaS SUld jgnoranCe, aud atlains to 
the state (called (jra?«f-^ifrkrdd) when it begins to distinguish 
a little between whaC ia false and what is true' uninr' 
tunahely, it ncart moves into the State [named IT/'ejetJto 
saakiia) when, though it knows there tS a distirictiorij it 
forgets it, and so is not able to put it into practice ; but 
when some faint Jemombrance comes hack, it has arriv'ed 
at the second step of the stum 

to mO'ksa. The jahia &ay that Upasama sahkita resembles 
fire hidden under ashes, for though a man's bad qualities 
may be hidden and under control for a long time, they arc 
bound to blaze out at last, 

A soul that mounts to the third step 
Hitjfea} is in an uncertain condition, one moment knowing 
the truth and the ne^it doubting it. It is like the mixture 
formed by stirring t0£pth.ci' curds and Sugar to make the 
sweetmeat called hrikhaud&j which ia hall sour and half 
sweet. No one will die in this mixed condition, but will 
either slip back to the second step or proc*ed onward-to 
the fourth. 

The man at the fourth stage, AvvuliiSfliyiigdri^^ 
ih 4 nafiat has either through the influence of his past good 
Itarma^ or by the teaching of his guru, obtained true faith. 
A famous sioka runs E 

‘ biiirE f™" priociplts preaclifld by Jira is c^derf imt faiih, it is 
derived either feem nacure *t fiom knowledge given by tine fuin.^ 

t Or JdnijjiiKrt, 
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The Sflul 13 gtii] unable to take bh(KC: VOWS whicb help 
in the Aght karma (whjch we eA^] disouss in th« 

next chapter) aud SO the step is called Aviriti. He can 
noTS', If he hires, control anger, pride and gri-cd snd three 
braimhcB flf iiohaniya karma (Ml thyJtva, Ml^a, and Sam- 
yaktva), and it is a very dangerous ttlitlg not to destroy all 
of theirif for they may lead to a mati'a falling back to the 
second step. Whilst on this fourth Etep^ tAe jiva gains five 
good thmgS : the pOVfer of curbing anger tha 

raall^ation that the Tworld is evil, and that eIocc It Is a plate 
ill Tiyhlch one has to reap the fruits of one’s own karma, ertt 
need have little aficctlnn far It , be also rcaliicS 

that hiEWile and children do not belong to him (J/trijeda); 
and that he niust try and relievo any one who is in trouble 
{Anakamps} I and lastly he gaina complete faith in all the 
vitKoriouE Jlna (vl£i/io). We have seen that the distinguish¬ 
ing mark of this stage Is that a man does not yet take the 
vows; he may wish to 4o SO, but though ht has destroyed 
ejrcesalvc anger, pride and greed, he has not yet entirely 
escaped from their inflLicnco. 

The fifth &tcp^ Deianirnti''^ gitaa^ihsKaks, or the step of v. Dc^a- 
merit, as it i3 often called, is specially interesting, for up 
till now faith llSS been the dlici point that has exordsed Mityata 
the thoughts of the dimber, but now be rcallMS tlic 
imponante of conduct, and so can take the twelve vowa 
which, as wc shall see^ deal largely with questions cf be¬ 
haviour. The step has three parts. First (JagAartya 
dff^aairAfOh * promises not to drink iotCKleants er to 
eat flesh, and he constantly repeats the MagadhJ salutation 
to the Five Great Ones (Pania Faraineivara): 'A bow 
to Arihanta, a buw to Siddha, a how to A^lrya, a bow to 
Upadliyain, a how Eo aU the SidhuE of this world/ Then, 
though still on the flf th step, he may advance a littlo higher 
on it and, keeping all the iwelvcvowfi, 

take speciaJ care only to make money in righteous wsyE. 

1 Or ii'infivigit, OtherwsK 
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Every day he sliould be vgry eareful tfi keep the eax ruJes 
far daily lEfej ^'hEch arc deseribed an a wed-knoimi ^kka 3 
' One mLiat woraliSp Godj giau, ttndy tbeicrlptiiresj ztmtral 

iHe eeuiCB, pcrftjnn ansliriuas arrt girt almB.' 

Thirdly, ^hile Etill on this step, he may advance to Utkrii^a 
deiaviyaii, eating enly CfflCe a day, maLEKtaEnEng absolute 
chastity^ resigning the aocicty even of his oivn wifa, eating 
nothing that possesses fiven one Itfej and finally forming 
the determination to become a aadhu. This is the liighest 
step that a layman can reach as such, for if it be E.uDeeasfulJy 
surmounted, he will become a sldhu- 
At this stage, toOj vt^fraie anger, deceEt, pride and greed 
a/e controlled and sometitnes destroyed. 

Vi. Pni‘ We now come to the sixth step on the ladder, Pra^uisa 
luaflR gutfariidffflAdj which can only be ageended by the professed 
Simka. ascetic. Even slight passions are now controlled or dc- 
stroyed, and only certain negligences [PTitmdda] remain, 
'Tlicw Ste Pianiftda: Fddfi liejoymcot of ft.E sanuE, Ka^ays, 
Sleep and Gfl»5jp, Loruietil the intliLs world' 
runs a Magsdhi iloka, and the Jaina believe that if a SOUl 
is to mount the next be must never iudulgc any of 
these for more than forty-eight minutes at a tiine ; if lie 
docs, be will not mount, but OH the contrary will descend to 
the lowest step of all. 

vii.yvp™. At the seventh step, Aputf^alia gHifOithdu^a, anger is 
insui cither absolutely quicsteuC or actually destroyed, and only 
ftSiks. in a slight degi'ce do pride, deceit and greed remain. The 
sours power of meditation increaseSi for the bad qualitEea 
which lead to sleep are absent, and lastly one is freed from 
all negligence. 

vlLt Niya- Among the DEgambara Some say that women can only 
tildiiirt mount an high as the fifth stage; others beltevc they can reach 
the eighth step, which is called Niyniib^darn gintesikdaska. 
rann) Ku- n jg called the ApUrpakaraMn, because the man who 
has his foot on this ttair eocperieuccs Buch joy as he has 
never known before in all hi& life. As anger disappeared 
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□n the BcvfciitJi step, so does pridoflow, eit-ber temporarjly 
ijr fcr ever. A mart it this Stage ificrcascs tiis powers 
jneditadon by Yoga, and the fetters of kirmi at* fast 
becoining unlocisBd ; in fact an elovatcd is this step, iltd SO 
lew attain to it, that it is also caJiad ' the Unique ^ 

It is mCerestLiig to notice that the Jaina think Et easier is. Anirj. 
to get rid of anger than of pride, and that deceit does not 
disappear tii] the man has reached the ninth step {Amyati- thinaba. 

fli’hilst greed persists longer than 
any of the nthcr KasLya ; any one who Uis watched the 
characters of Indians develop and improve would acknow¬ 
ledge how eKtraordinarily true this psychological succession 
is. Not only does the man attain freedom from deceit at 
this stage, but he bsiiomcs piaetlcally seidcss. One great 
difficulty still persists, for he is haunted by the memories o£ 
what he did and saw before he became an ascetic. 

Tlie descriptiDii of the tenth step, t SPk^ 

guKosthdnikAj Emphasises the cnormoue diEerente between 
tho Jaina and the Christian nations of ascetieismj for this 
gtagQ i& only reached by the ad\'ancod afioctic, who there^ UiEualia. 
Upon loses all sense of humour, all plcaaurc in beauty of 
sound or form, and alt perception of pain, fear, grief, 
disgust and &mell6, One contrasts with this a certain 
Cowley lather’s saying about ' the sheer fun it was to be 
a Christian '; and many devout ChrEatianS tail us that, 
having made the great renunciation, they have found 
almost uneKpcctcdly that the surrender nf worldly ambltinn 
and the wire-pulling it entails has endowEd them with 
an entirely new apprcsiatlon of the beauty of nature, the 
treasures of art and thn joy of living, besides giving them 
a deeper power of suffering with Dthers. In sliort, Christian 
asceticism ia a development of personality, whilst Jaina 
asceticism, amounts to Self-StultiflcaLticin. 

Sums slight degree of greed Still remains to the Jaina 
ascetie who has reached this atagc. It m USt be remembered 
that the Jaina sadhu generally comes from the commercial 
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class, and often from a mon eydfeatler's family, This helps 
as to imcJeratancl how diffieuEt some ascetica find it to get 
rid of grsed, and, whilst pmfcasing to give up ovei'yEhiilg, 
contrive hy hook or crook to retain their forlunCj SOmc- 
titneSf as we have Iiotedj even keeping it in paper money 
hidden on their persons, to tho great dis^ust of their fellow 
Jaina. Those who manage abaolutely to deatroy every 
trace of greed wiJ] pasa straight to the twelfth 3 ta|c, whilst 
others have to pause at the eleventh. 

When a man has attained to the eleventh atage, Upa- 
J(2rtf(imoAo guf^stkdnukiL, he has reached a really critical 
point, where overything depends on how he deals with the 
sin of greed. If he d eatroys it, and it becomes quite nxti net, 
he ia safe; but if it only remaitig quiescent, he is in a perilous 
fltate,. for, like a flood, it may at any moment burst its dam, 
and the .force of its current may carry the soul far down 
the slope he has been climbing, depositing him on cither the 
ELTith or seventh step, or even on the lowcat. On the other 
hand, if he deal succosglulEy with greed, he becomes an 
Anuttaravasi Deva and Imews that he will become a Siddha 
after he has undergone one more rebirhEl as a man. 

If a maji be on Ihe twelfth stcp„ Ki-rinamohit gUiiAsthdnaka, 
ho hag won freedom for ever not only from greed but from 
all the gbAtin kamia,i and though the aghatin karma® still 
persist^ they have little power to bind the soul; in fact, 
so limited is their power, that at death a soul pagsts at onco 
through the two remaining stages and enterg molisa without 
delay. The Digambara believe that at this stage the first two 
pirts of pure contemplation {^ukladJiyiua) are developed. 

If a mrm who reaches thfl stage of gjinas-" 

tAaHflid preaches, and forms a community or tirtha, he 
hecpntes a Tirthankara, He first [according to the Digam- 

^ i.e. tlio&e diffiodt tn*stroy,(Hf aceantlng to aiHHher intcrprcTatioB 
thr.« wtiich ^atray DmsiEG isjvce: jrlsnavaraBt™, OjTSiisiivaraEiiwa, 
^fc■IU^T^a iiQd Ant^rilyp.. Cp. 

• i.c. ihoM Esiay Id dcEtroy, ilnfsc vFhkIi do ran destpoy Qliuib 
science; Vodanlyn, HfoKiaajvd Cctra. 
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barA)ahtajng 'ebernai wisdom, ilUrilitablc Enaightj tvcriascing 
happincaa atld unbounded pro-wess'. When tbus absolute 
knowledge is acquired, Indra, Kuhcra * anti other heavenly 
heSog 3 , including the cdcEtial ongineer, Vai^ramatiaj raise 
the Sniuavasarana [or heSvenJy pavilion) where tljc twelve 
conferences meet to hear eternal wisdom from the HevsU. 

After prayers have been o-ffered, the Kevali goes about 
proaching truth, untilf when the day of deliverance 
approath«, he takes to the third part of pure contEm- 
plation (Sukladhyilna}. Here the soul reaches every part 
of the universe and is yet contained within the bwly^ 
though ita only connexion with it now is residence, The 
last part O'f COnCcmpiation fellows when the feurteenth step 
i& ascended, and the body disappears like burnt camphor. 

This is Nirvana.® 

Before proceeding, hO'Wever, ta discusi the fourteenth 
Step, we may quo.te the famous .4[oka that dracribes the 
pomp of a Tirthahlmra: 

'The tra of A&An, the itioww of cctciiiaL flinuTi^ the singing i?r 
hctvienly sonji the waving of whlflks, tlie lign'shnped throtMf rhe 
Bhinirg' of the Jialo, thi? beatir^ of cslestbL bcttIc-tJnims, the uiubrella, 
all these eight thijigi mtend Iho Tirdin^kani,' 

As we have aeen, it i& the 'firthankara, the man at this 
thirteenth sta^C, that tho pcnpic worship' for OnCO tic 
passes to the next Step, he Joses all interest ifi people, besidcB 
parting with his OWU body. The SiddhaaEonfc know exactly 
where every one is on flic heavenward road, hut they have 
lost all interest in the question. 

The moment a man ncaohrs the fourteenth stage^ Ayt^i- ijr. Ay*- 
ftevali guaaithdttAkA, all hii karma is purged away, and 
proceeds at once to moksa as a Siddha [for no one can 
remain aJivo Oil this step). In mohsa there Js of COUrtO no 
ab^rption mbo the infinite, but the freed soul dwells forever 
above the land called Siddha.41li, from whence it rctuma 
nn more, and this is mohsi^' 

1 Oy If incra. 

^ Ai B. Letllie, JJ.A,, Ati A/^vwAtifi/rVvj rw yaitiiir//, p, 
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There ' ijirmmerable delivered aouls esriec and are to bo 
there for ages that never were begun and \phich nerver 
close ^ A Unka describes the qualities of the Siddha thus: 

‘ CinniirLrnirE, liou-nnlei; vision^ Lltl]eitu.bLe iljghuouseeas^ bfifielle 
strength, perfect bLi;;!, indectcui^L'bllLt^] esdsEfeACe -nitliUUC. Ibl-ei, a. body 
llvit is nflitHrr liglvt nor heavy, tucli are the charai^ienitSCT of the 
Siddiia.’ 

Aa a anu] passes fnctm. stago tij stage, jt gaina the three 
jewela,' and tlie posgessitm of these ensures the atCainincnt 
of moksa. 

Ttie writer wm recently discussing these fourteen Steps 
with some Jaina friends, and it ^'aa mpat interesting tu 
nntLK the way they rflalired that Christlane not only 
believed in an up ward j iieavenly pathj but also in the con¬ 
stant compauLcnshlp of a Guide who held tEiclr hands and 
steadied their feet over the difficult places. The Jaina of 
cnurac, denying as they do a Creator, are deprived of the 
belief in a heavenly Father, who watching ever us 'neither 
slumbers nur sleeps The vital dlfftrenco on this point 
of the two faitha is well illustrated by the contrast between 
Christian evening hyru ns Such as 1 

' Abide villi me i fsiHt falls ihe eventide; 

The (lerkness deepens; Lord, iviLb me abides 
When iidi^r helptii failj &ed cemfene dee, 

Help ef Uie IwLpless, 0 abide vrlcli n^EL' 

—and the following MSgadhi ^loka which many devout 
Jaina repeat after their cv^enlng reading from the sacred 
bonksi 

' The sguL 3* the maker imd the nen-maker, and itself ■makes happi¬ 
ness Lind misery, is ite owTi frknd and ite cvn foe, ■deddes its own 
□anditian j^oud OT cvil. Is its own river VeyaiapT.* My seal is my 
Kiri^naflmalL' .Tlic soul is rhe cow frosu which alt desires can be 
milked, Ihe snul la my heavenly garden/ 

^ Ei£ht hnovIci^Be, ligtrt faith nnd right conductr See p, xij. 

* Or VnitATA^T I rhe nver in which nclPheinga arc torment^ and 
drowntd hy Pa.Tamadl'iftnni. 

* A tree under which souls arc tumranted by ParamadliS.[ui. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE LIFE STORY OF A JAINA 

The icnporUictcc of beitif; born a man h eaHy emphasised Bs£i^ 
in JainiBm; for the mornenc a rliild ij born, iMt tw a boy, 
a brass tray is beaten by the proud father or ifther relatives 
in order bo antioutlcc the happy event, and alao^ they say, tn 
^Qt the child used to neise frum the ftr&t and to ensure that 
It shall never he frightened. 

Whether tlte child bo a ^iri ar a boy, the Kact mocnen t of 
its birth 19 noted, that the astrologer may kcer cm be ai]o to 
draimritahorMcopo, on width i ta fy turc marriage vdii depend. 

The baby is then bathed in yr^Vir and its little mouth k 
washed with wool dipped in a mixture of sugsT'cane water 
and melted buttCr. 

If the child be the first-born ton of the houseliold, the 
pamnts send presents of SuCh things as sugar, gweets' and 
fruits to Cheir friends, but of course no auch extravagancy 
ia indulged in if it be a girl. 

I^en the little mite is five days oid, its frienda bind Fifth 
white threads round its neck, ita hands and ita feet fur'^^' 
luck, and send presents of cooked sweetmeats to their 
friends. 

Tile Jaina heheve that a boy’s wliale futu re is decided Slith 
the night that he is six days old. and on that night 
Mother ChatthI Is worshipped. A JitCLe stuol in the 
aleeping-room is covered witii a piece of white cloth, and 
on it are placed a white sheet of paper and a white pen, 
a lamp of melted bnttcr ig lighted, and Chya sO-me 
relative takes the baby on Iier lap, covers its head, 
and worships both the jtooJ and its contents before tho 
family retire to rest, When all is cjiiiyt they believe that 
Chatthi or Vidartha will oomc and write Secretly on the 
paper a diiscripCioil of the gort of fortune that will meet the 
0 
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child during hfe, Mid the len^h erf time St wiJ] Jive, but net 
one i£tverablc tnsee, much less decipher^ the mystic writing. 
NiiiLh On the ninth {cr with anmc sects the clevienth] day after 
the child’s birth the mother is bathed. Alter the bathing 
sho stends so as to face the sun siid sh&hcs frotn her huger 
u drop of kanku (turmeric). 

When the baby ia twelve daye nld, it is named with 
much ccteniony. In a sEllc sari [the ahawHike overdress of 
Indian -women) arc plated some grain, the leaf of a pipala 
tree, a copper coin aud a soplrl nut., and then four hoys 
(or, if the child be a girl, lour girls) are called, and each 
seizes a comer of the sSri and begins to rotlt it. The baby 
meanwhile is lying in the arms of the father’s sistor, and 
as the children, roclt the sari and &ing 
‘ OhJholi plpsfa p£iia 
PtlFiic pSdyurti Iffffm/!] □rLlilB,' 

the aunt at the right moment drclarea the child’s name, 
and of course Also gives it a present; for while all the world 
ever the profession of aunt is an expensive one, it ifi fiO- 
-where more so than in India, 

Flftecntli Fifteen days after the child'shirth, the mother goes to the 
day. to fill the WAtcr^pOtS for the house. She takes with 

her seven different kinds of grain sud a cocoa-nut. Arri-ved 
at the riverj she lights a tiny earthenware saucer containing 
ghl, splits open the cocoa-nut, and, after arranging the grain 
in aeven rows, she fills a water-pot from Ute river, and then, 
picking up one □! the seven rows of grain, she puts it in her 
lap, and as ahe walks home carrying the filled water-vtssel, 
she scatters the grain. 

Hair- The next thing of great importance is the cutting oF Che 
cntthig. thilj^j hair. This is done when ha nr she has attained 
cither the third, fifth, aevemth, or ninth month of ita first 
year. [TTie parhieular month is not of great importMicc, 
provided it be an uneven number,) Tlie barber is called, 
and after the operation is over, he ia given A special present, 
and a lucky mark is made on the child's forchend. 
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On some auspiciDUE day d arinE tbe early montha tti e feeil- FerfLne 
ing ccricmofiy takes place, ab which the latJier's 

sister agajji pmsldEa, bii t this ti me ahe galnSj instead of giving, 
a present The ^unt takes the baby on her lap and places 
Eflme dudhapika^ on a rupee, and seven times over taites 
some of this and places it in the child's mouth, whereupon 
the father makes her a prcacnt. 

In anotJifr ceremony, Gotrijh^rn^ath^ which takes place Grcrt 
when the child is three (or aornecimes five) montlis old, the ^1“*' 
aunt is once more the gainer. Tliii time aft the women of the 
household join in preparing SpcolaJly dainty food in readi¬ 
ness for a [east, and then place gn a atool same grain, some 
fiopS-rl nut. Some small copper coins and a silver coin; the 
baby is made to bow to this collection, and then the father 
presents the piece o[ silver to his sister and feasts all hJs 
friends, Very much the same ceremony is repeated 
when the child goes to school in either his fifth or 
se(\'enth year, 

TEic whole thought of a household in India seems Co sin BeEriHlial. 
□utsldcr to centre round marriage and motherhood, and all 
the stops that lead up to them are marked with ccreitiidnials. 

Ihe age of betrothal is steadily rising, and though 

it varies jn different loc-aSitJfls, a boy among the Jaina is 
usually bctrobhcd about fifteen ur twenty and a girl some- 
wh^it earlier. The parents on both aides look out for a 
suitable match, and when one has been di&eovercd, the 
girl's father sends to the boy's father aa a token of his 
intentions a COCOa-nut and a rupee, and a pricEt is called 
in to mark the forehead of the boy and his relatives wiCh 
a candalo or auspicious mark. A Iticky woman [i.g. one 
whose husband is living and who has never Jaat a child} or 
a vii^n hticn takes the COCOa-nut and marks a ^Sndalo 
■on it and on the rup-ee, and the boy's father SUmmuns 
all his friends to a feast, to which ■each of the guests 
brings a cocoa-nut. After two or three daya a present, 

^ A. fav-ourlle lit4lJa.Ti Tcs^mliling'mltk pirddlei^ 
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con^iatJn^ of» CDco^i-nub and ten rupee^^ ie sent back Co the 
gjrl'i house as a sign that all goes wc-E 

ThjB, however, i& only the begi D nirig oi the pr^jaentatjona, 
and in a few daya another giEC fmm tlte boy’s house foilowa, 
cansiKting of a complete coat □ me in siE [sari, skirt and 
bodice), five rupees in [iioiicy, half a noatuid of crude and 
half a maund of refined augar ^ bidden in the re&ncd sugar 
arc two rupees. Not to be outdonCj the father of the girl 
eenda something, though of less vfiluO: his gdt consists of 
lialf a seer of crude and half a seer o-f refined augar and the 
two rupees returned. 

Thej) follow two children's parties (S'flflJarfl)First the 
hoy’s father invites the iitcls fiancee and sgme .other 
children to a feast and gives her tliree silken garments, 
and afterwards the girl’s father invites the buy and 
some chfldrtn to a feast in his house and maJeo him 
a present. 

After a short interval the boy’s father sends two mure 
sets cf silk do thes and some ornament worth perhaps l^s. stio, 
and the girl’s father replies with a substantial tip to the 
lucky servant who has brought the gift. 

By tills time the parties are beginning to think of the 
actual wedding. An astrnioger is called hi who decides 
whim everything will be augpiclous and ficica the day, and 
this date is written in old Ink and carried by some children 
from tiic bride's house tn that of the boy’s parents. 
When the bridegruom’s dwelling la reached, the child wEiO 
bears the paper is placed on a stool, and one of the ladies 
of the house comes and. takes the paper from him and 
gives Inm Sugar in return. All the children are feasted, 
and that night auapielous senga are sung in both houses. 

On either the fifth or the seventh day after thig five 
lucky ' women wreathe the future bride and bridegroom 
with flowers and rub them with pow'dcr. 

About three days before the actual wedding ceremony 
a booth nr mapdapa is erected, when appropriate SOngS fire 
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agngj an<l dates atnl inj^ar arc divided aniongst tboso 
ate present. The carpenter wlig Se to enect the booth brings 
with him a special piece of wnod^ anrf on it is pEaccd a gT<!cn 
stick and some frntt, all of v^hich are carefully placed in 
the hole hug for one of the poles that snpporh the bontL 
A BfShman next miitEt together Eorne curds, milk and 
sopari nut, repcatiog as he does so appropriata mantrap 
and the bridegroem takes this mixture In hi^ right hand 
and ponra it over th? pole of the booth. Fo-r a week from 
the date of the erection of the booth ail near relatives of 
tho bride and bridegnODm arc feasted. 

One of tire most popular ef the Hmdn gods isGaaesa, the 
remover of a[l hindrailCcS, and at wedding times he Is w^nhip. 
worshipped, net only by the- idol-worship ping, hut even by 
the non-idolatrouaj sects among the Jaina, .Accordingly 
the da.y after the erection of the 1>ooth even Sthinalravasi 
Jaina bring an idol of Gane^a to the mandapa. A heap 
nf grains, Sopari, rJeft and wheat is arranged on a stool 
covered with a white cCuth, and Gapefa is placed on the pile. 

Thijn arpun d the stool thay place twenty-five ISdu? in hnaps 
of five^ and twenty-five dateSj and when this js doncj two 
virgins carrying cooked rJe* in their hands come and wof' 
ship the idol and mark it with auspicious matlcs. Tlae 
rointivcE have also been Eummoned tu come and worship 
Gape^a,and they obey, bringing buth wheat and rupcas wi th 
them to offer to the idol. (After the wedding the paternal 
auilli of both bride and bridegroom will havo the right to 
these rupees.) Tilt bride and bridegroom a-re seated on 
stools nearthe godj and now a'lucky' woman takes fourpicces 
of wood^ dips them in oil, and toadies the bride and bddc' 
groom's heads with them. The patemai aunt plays an 
imporEacit rdle in the wedding, as she did in the other cere¬ 
monies, and she now comes forward and ties an iron ring on 
the bridegnoom’E ^d. giv(£ him two rupees, and 

then in uncle of each o£ the couple lifts then! down from 
^ The lock of huir thru most HindTi? Jrnvc Tuiiwr. 
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their BtafiS and fives them a tew rupees. Sometiniea seven 
lucky wnmen eemt to the pair whilst they are £hLL Standing 
on the stool, and seven things arc poyred into their laps. 

OccfljiionaUy on Che night after the booth erected girls 
go gutslde the §rent gate of the house and, after singing 
auspiciouB songs, dif a little hole tn which they place Email 
topper cofna and grains, carefully covering them afterwards 
with carthj and then re-enter the hOuSc singing. 

About thj£ time also Che girls of the family go to a potter's 
yard and mark his wheel with red powder and throw rice 
on it. The potter gives them some pots, which they bring 
back to the booth and place near the idol of Ganeda. 

When the actual wedding day arrives, the family goddc&a 
is ^vorshipped, and fourteen girls are fed. ITie potter is agai n 
visited, and in cjcchangc for a present of some three pOundji 
□f wheat, some dates and a cocoa-nut he provides four water- 
pots. Either the bride or the bridegroom ia now seated in 
the booth^ and 'lueky' women come and either bath* them 
nr else content thomselvcs with at least bathing a toe. 
The all-importanC aunt now cotnea forward and ties a 
silver ring where the iron one had been in the boy's hair, 
and the maternal uncle gives some money to the lad and 
lift!! him down from the sEoul. 

The bridegroorn is then dressed In his most magnifi¬ 
cent clotheSj and, carrying a cocoa-nut in his hand, goes on 
horseback in procession towards the bride's hou^ae, but is 
met half-way by a proccsslDn frum thence. 

The actual marriage ceremony takas place after suneet, 
and Is the occasion for aonge mild horse-play. The bride's 
sister, for instance, goes out to meet the bridcgmoin'E pro- 
ccbsIdei, bearing a W^ater^pot and a cucoa-nut. She makes 
the auspicluuS mark an the furehead of the bridegroom 
and then pinches his nose, and the gfoom’s party put 
some rupees in the waterput. Some otic then lifts the 
bridegroom down from his horse, and the lad raises the 
garlsinds from the doorway and passes in. 
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The bridegroom and hiS friends feast at somo JnoLusc quite 
ctoac to the bride's bouEc, ladies present him witb four 
i^dus, and the barber powders his toe and Chen washes 
it. Sometimea llie bride also goes And recetvfls a sarE 
and some rupees whilst the bridcigioorn is Xeastijig. Wlwti 
the dinner ia over, the groom mounts his horse and goea 
Co a templo Lo ’wgrahtp, and then returns to the bride's 
house. 

The bride, who ia now sitting behind a curtain, SpifcS 
betel-nut juitc at the bridegroom, whilst his mother-in-law " 
marks him with the auspicious cindalo, and then throws 
balls made oi rice and ashes over him, and also wavts 
water in a vessel round his head. 

The bridegroom next takes bis seat in the booth, and his 
friends bring bk gift of tlothJDg and ornaments, and after 
showing them to the committee of leading Jaina in the town 
(Mahijana), give them to the bride's frienda. The brsde and 
bridegroom are now sitting ride by side tindar the booth, 
and, after Chey have shaken hands, her SSrt tshswi) is tied to 
his Ecaxf, and he gives her some rings and other jewEllcry, 

Tha father and mother of the bride then offer some clothing 
and jewellery, and the father washes Che hand of the bride¬ 
groom whilst the mnthcr washes the brido's hand, and 
when this ia finished, Che mother places tho hand of the 
bride in Chat of the grootti. 

In the centre of the hooCh a special firo tias been lit, 
round which Che boy and girl walk four times from left ta 
right, Che boy offering handfuls of sopSri nut to any lucky 
women he sees. The Brahman toolts who arc pmsetlC and 
the mother-in-law offer sweetmeats Co the couple, whOj 
however, must refuse to hake thorn. The young pair next 
go to tha bride's bouse and worship her goCn'ja, and then 
to the house where the bridegroom had been staying and 
worship hia gotrlja, after which the bride retoma to her 
house laden with fidus, dates, rupceSj and the kernels of 
four oonoa-nuts 
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The feagting k kept up for three or four and then 
the bride's parents summon tbe MahSjana, and in their 
presence give a Euit&blc quantity of arnamenta and 
dotbing to tbe bridc^oom,, who diatributea money in 
ciiarity. After this is done^ tlte bride's parents give her 
icavc to go and bvc in the bri deg mom's houBC. 

Aa the bride leaves her homc^ ahig marks it? waJls with 
the imprint of her hands dipped in red powder; and when 
the eouple pass the marriage booth, they stop at the stool 
and mark one of the groom’s party with tbs auapici&as 
mark, a a!Lrf being presented to the bride. The bride 
gets into the carriage hold in g a cocoa-mit, and a cocoa-nut 
is aiao plated rmder the wheel of the carxiagG in auch a way 
that it shall be crughed and broken when the carriage Starts. 
The moment thig ha^)pens^ the pieces are picked up and 
oflered to the bride with four iidns and two brasa vessels, 
and tbc wedding ceremonies are completodr. 

The whole position of the new daughterdii'law will 
depend on ber bearing cbildreti, and the young mother is 
guarded in many ways from the supposed influence of evil 
spirits before and after tbc child's biitb. 

One of these protective ccrcmcmiea tnkes place during 
the fifth month, when the huaband’s sJstor binds a Jittle 
parcel done up tn black silk by a white thread to the WT-[gt 
of the eJq>ectnnC mother. In the parcel arc a cowrie shell, 
a ring of iron, a piece of black gilk, some earth from the 
junctiun of three readg, some dust from Hatiumin's image 
and Bcvcn puJso seeds. fSome Jain a prefer the parcel to 
he.done up [n green or red or yeliow silk rather than 
tlack, whicli they regard as unlucky.) If the husband 
had no sister living, a priest would be called in to tic 
Oft the pare*], and in return would expect enough food 
tu last him for a day. Whilst tying on the parcel, ho 
would probably blfiSS the woman in words that might be 
translated J ' AuspiciuuS time, auspicious Junction uf the 
planets, happincflsj welfare, freedom from disease, good: 
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]Eit all bhese be your^ with^Jut hLcidrancc.' Nd man older 
than the hosbftnd K flJIOTed to be present at this ccxc- 
innny, and it is COclsidered better for the husband not tn 
be in the house at the time flf any of these functions, 

The father and mnther of the girl feost all Ehoit relatives 
at this time; and from now on the oxpettant moCher Is 
not allowed to do any drudgery of hand ivnrl: fthout tht 
hnuSb. 

A very important ceremony takes place on Eomc auspici- Simmin 
Qua day in the seventh month. The bride’s mother sends 
special clothes for the occasion^ and tlie hridegnaom’s hharnra, 
relatives sdso givo presents^ including three pounds of rico. 

The expectant mother fetches seven water-poiSj and 
then goes and worships the gotri|a, Then the auspicEnua 
direction for tiiat particular day being setUed,, she is fakm 
to a room facirtR that quarter and there bathed, whilst 
she sings and is fed on s Wet tinea ts. A little boy is 
also brought into the room and seated beside her whilst 
she baches, and is nftcrwaida presented with a rupee by 
the bridt’s parentSr The girl^s own mother, Or her repre¬ 
sentative^ comes into the room whilst she hathes, and parts 
the j-oung wife's hait' she is then dressed in the special 
ciothea sent by her parents, her hands and feet being 
coloured red. A rich piece of doth is Spread outside 
the bathing-room, and on this the girl steps very slowly 
and majcshicaliy, bearing a eocoa-nut in her hands. For 
every step her father wHl have to give a present to the 
ubiquitous husband's sistCTj but the gifts progressively 
decrease in value, for whereas the hrjt atop wiii cost 
her fatlier a rupee, tho next will be valued at only 
eight annas, the third at four, and so Dfl. When the 
edge of the carpet is reached, the husband's relatives 
offer the wife one rupee and throw over h^r balls of ashes 
and ricfir 

Slie then sits on a stool near the family goddess, and same 
milk is pouted out on to a plate, which she drinks I the two 
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fathers give her two rupdet, and she also aslia her moChcr- 
in-law for Eemc. money. Her huaband's youngest brother 
then maltes the anspioioLLfi red mark on ber forchend and 
alapi her seven times on her right check, far ift-hich kind 
office Che girl’s parents pay Itiin handsomely in rupees I 
The hushand’a ai&tcr playa yet another par% for she no^ 
tics a silver and gold thread nn the young wife’a right 
hand {which she will take otlj however^ the neict day). A 
lucky woman then prcEcnta rice, lotus seed and a poma- 
granaCe Co the girl, who gets up and bows to her mother-in- 
law and Other elders as a sign that the ceremony is complete. 

The next day the young wife rcLCiveS Sweetmeats from 
her father’s honiw and distributes tham amengat her 
husband's relativeSj and on tlte third day she goes to her 
own old homa and staya tlierc tdi the child is bcm. She 
does not usually return to her hii3band''s house till the 
ciiild is three months old, and then the marternal grand- 
fattier makes a handse.mc present of jewellery^ 

When a Jaina acema to be dying,, his relatives aummnn 
a monk or nun to preach to the patient. As che ascetic 
is not allowed to sit, he cannot presich for very long at a 
time, SD a devout layman or laywoman may bo caEled in to 
auppSomont his work. In a case the writer knew, where a 
Jaina lady was dyingoE consumption, this religious instruc¬ 
tion was given for three heura a day for Cwanty-twp days, 
As death approaebes, the patient is urged to take Che 
vow^ of giving up all attachment to worldly things and of 
abaCaining from all food. Enormous sums arc given in charity 
by the dying man or his rclativca to ensure hss happjfieas 
in the neott world, (Recently in Che writer's town, for in- 
stance, one genCleman gave Rs. 70,000 on his death-bed, and 
the sons of another, who was killed in a railway accident, 
immediately gave Rs, ig,OOD in their father’s name,) Then 
the name of Mahivfra is repeatedly whispered in the dying 
man'g eat, till all is over. 

^ See SuidiatOj p. rfij. 
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As 30 <tn aB death hat tiikcil plflCe, the body is moved 
from the bed and placed on the floor, wiiich haa been 
previiHialy covettid with a preparation (jf cow-dung to make 
it hallowed glMUnd. The corpse ia so arranged that the face 
of the dead is turned towards Che north, and a Lamp filled 
with ghT is lighted beside himL In memory of Che deceased 
even animalB are made happy, for Sweets are given to the 
pariaLl dogs of the village and grass to tho cows; nor arc 
the poor forgotten f for grain ia diatrihuCed amongat them. 

Directly a Jaina dies, all his reEativea weep aa loudly aa FuneriL 
possible, and ao advertise the fact Cliat death has taken 
place. If it bo a woman who has died, she is dressed la he^ 
best, probably in a sari with a gold border, a silk bodi-cej 
and a petticoat of silk. Formerly these things used to be 
burnt with ber, but nowadays they arc removed before 
the actual burning takes plaoe, w the corpse ia swathed 
with green cloth from knees to walst underneath the silken 
garments. If the ooipsc be that of an ordinary widow, she 
ia dressed not In silk hut in black, but if tJie woman had 
been what is known as a veJa widow (t. e. Ortc under thirty 
whose huaband bad died whilst she was still a little child), 
her corpse is net dressed in black, 

When a man dies and leaves widow, her ivory bangles 
are broken, one of them being tied to the bier and the other 
taken to the river by some women. Even if the wife he 
Icavca behind be a viirgm, ^c must take olf her jewels imd 
wash oft the ted auspicious mark from her forehead, and 
never uao either again. She Sa not, however, always COm- . 
pelletf to wear black garmenCS^ ab&tain from sweetmeats, 
or sleep on the floor, until she attaina womaohoui. 

The corpse in the case cf a man is dressed oniy in a loin¬ 
cloth, a costly cloth being wrapped ever all. Four cocoa- 
nutSj a ball of flour ntid four small flags arc placed on the 
bier, and two annas btc put in the dcadl man's month, which 
will later on be given to the Sweep-etfl as rent for the ground 
on which the co-rpse ia burnt. 
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The dead body ia new lifted on to the bier and carritd 
by near relatives to the burning-ground, ’where a. pyre haa 
been arranged, which ia lit by the son of the dead man. 
Woraen can follow the beer no further than the threshold 
of their house. 

The Hire to ]i.ght the funeral pyre i& taken from the housc, 
and special attention is paid by the relatives and friends 
to the maimer in -whidl the Hre is carried from the dead 
man's home to ths burnings ground. If it ia carried in 
a cup, it is an intimation that the feasting and funeral 
corpensaa gmmraLLy will be moderate, but if the hre is carried 
on a piaCe^ it is a sign that a great feast will be giv^n, 

Curiously enough, as the JaEfia carry the corpse to the 
burning-ground, they cOlE aloud "Rama Raiua',^ just like 
ordinary Hindus, but the writer has been assured that they 
are not then, thinking of the gpd RSma O'! the R^iiniyana^ 
but simply use the word as synonymous for Frabhu or Lord, 
and in their own minds are thinking each of his o’wn parti¬ 
cular god. 

When the body is burnt to ashes, most of tlie relatives 
return,, but one uf the party gees to a potter and gets 
a water-pot, and the nonbof-km Jilis it four times at the 
river and pours it over the ashes lour times, and after tlie 
fourth time he leaves the put lying tbpric. 

On the second day after the death the near relatives all 
go to the ApSaaro and listen to sermons. 

^ Thej^ do not, hliwcvcr, use iliese words ;13 . 3.0 ordlrury inluliildan. 
Jains, wlim they meet, greet euich with the words nr 

/syajifUtninSr ; btalLlViens usually soy ; other Hindus 

fiifjjM'i Motian^mediiTii ; -while, in -Citprfit at ks-st, llie 

Chtistinn gKetiuj[ Es A"ir/a/trJJ. 



CHAPTER X 

THK JAISJA LAYMAN AND HIS RELIGIOUS LIFE 
'rht Twelve Lsty FtJWJ. 

The Jaina, thcmeh they do not Itii&W of any dyn^msc 
power such as would give a man sbrength to keep hls 
promiseSj u-everthclcEs firmly fiehevc in the heJpfulneaa ol 
taking Through theses they aly, a man ts aided 

towaxda keeping the third jewel, that oE Right Condnclj 
and by tailing to take them hc aotinircs karma from whicli 
they might have saved him. 

We have acen that it is only after ho hau itiade some 
progress in the upward path that a man wishes to tajeo 
these V0W3,* though alter a cortaan time ilO ifl ahic to keep 
the spirit of the vows without needing to renew the vows 
themselves. Not only must the caudidate have rcaehed 
tho fifth step, but he must also have attained to firm faitli 
in a true Tlrthemkara» true gum, and true religion. 

Further, he cannot take any vow unless ho has first re- Par& 
nOmlCid five faults Ati4fr^] and M has no douhta ^tieam. 

f no desire to belong lo another faith 
no questioning about the reality of the fruits oE karma 
undertakes not to praise hypocriOea [Paraph- 
parainfHsd ]; and not to associate with them (Pa™- 
pdkhitJf^A SAu/^ona). 

IE all these conditions be fulfilled, the man may take the Tk^five 
firgt vow {Frdndiipdm iTTflinafla l>fDIti ising never 

intentionally to destroy a jiva that has njore than t>ne. 

sense. This vigw would not p revent a king leading an army Upata 

vua- 

i Otikir lodiaiiB also helitve Mrongly in the virtue of ttic Jaioa vyws. 

Et is saad, fiu iUBtaUCC, thnttiu: UUnhcr of Mr. Ciiiadh.T, tile-Jiiiota Mneani 
IcatJcr, though herfeir ,t- Valsoava, pursusded licr sot* tawffi he fcti 
Rajkot ftw &v£luod to vtHT ID front -of Pojya &eiaffljrj a funLuris Jaina 
aftdhii, that hi TVOuld ftlaftiti fiOiO wine, flesli uthJ womerL 
* ,S« p. ]&?. 
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in dcfciicft of tiis kingdom,, but preven t one's fighting 

^ith ^ lunatic, □! ib blind mdH ^'ho hjtd hurt nnc unintefl- 
lionaiEy. The vov^ also Igrbids the kiJIingcif -weak creatures 
iike mojiquitues aud stiiy Other troublesome insects^ and 
prohibit^ acting as ‘agent provocateur 

The man who takes this vow must avoid five faults in the 
treatment of animals: he must never tie an animal up too 
tightly j beat it ynmcrcifnlly; cut its Jimb&j owsrload! Ot 
overwork it; or neglect to feed it properly.* 

The VDiv is infringed by planning tn kiE! any gno, even 
if the evi] purpose bo never carried out. It also foi^lds 
animal sacrifice, the Jaina arguing that, if moksa be attained 
by sacrifice, we had better Bacrificc our fathers and mothers | 
If an animal h in pain, St ig not permissible to kill it In 
order to end its sufleringa, for who knows that it wiU not 
suficr worre thinga in the next lite ? 

The reason the Jaina give for their horror of killing 
(hims^) is not^ as some aay, the fear ci being haunted by 
the dead animal's ghost, but tho realization that ovory jlva 
has two bodies, Kjrmapa and Taijasa, and also a third 
which may be Audarika {i. e. human or animal) or Vai- 
kreya ^i.O. a demi-god nr a hclhbclng). Every jiva [aave 
a Siddha) forma round Lt tbrotigh its karma a body^ which 
is called its k^rmana body, and also another Invisible body, 
taijasa, wliieh at its death will enable 3t to assume a new 
form; these two ungeen bodies are indestructible and loathe 
being separated from the third body, which is destructible, 
be it audirika or vaikreya. Ifj therefore, we destroy a 
living body, it is like destroying the beloved home of the 
taijasa and katmana bodies. 

Tho actual words used in taking this first VOW OJOj in the 
case of Sth^nakavaSi Jaina, mbeed Gujarit! and M^adhT, 
and might be translated : 

" I will dense Irom (Lestrayina ill great lives such ss Trass jiva {i.t 

Ie iveuUIjceai advisable te^uetc tliesc five faiiLfs in (liepublic 
cadoffla of tbs Indisa SodeLj^ (bribe I'l^vcniipn of Criiehy to Anumali. 
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IdvEf 4)f twDj iTtn;ie, foui n'n4 five eitt^CT knQWin^^ Dr Enten-- 

tiQTulLy, Hflxpfing lives living in my body vihisb ^ve parn ^ 

bflt I win not wifli evil iatsat deploy vermm or lunMics, anti I oJev vow 
luHtn dicslroy tninuta innic-a&nsed Uvea. Aa long oa I llva I vlL1 not my 
adfkillt nod'cause nlheistoklll; □nririlll kill by ntlndj £pi!ec]i, 01 body. 

Ttiua have I taken tko lost vnw, ei ! tnaat knew ike. five AjtUilire. 
t^^Onceminy Ltj tut [ moitmK' oommit tbem, | jepene lliem. in tbeir usual 
□Tiler: binding, kUliny,rantUFUiufi ovcrloadinj, wmny reediny-’ 

Atinthcr thing forbidden this vow is the burying of 
pcnplo in a. trance ; for^ as the J-aina Eagcly remark, it is 
very likely to kE|] them t 

The Jjiiiia prophesy that certain penalties tpLU be accu¬ 
mulated by aDhing contrary to this vuw. Tor initsncCj il n 
man cam mit murder, he may die even in this hie In an un¬ 
timely fashion, [The Eritish Government has s knack nf 
seeing that thia prophecy is fulfilled 1 ) He Di&y aiao he 
drowned, or become a leper, or lose his liatids and his feet, 
if not in this birth, at ieast in the ne^t. 

Tho second vo’w airatnafja pyuta] of the Jaina ii. Mpal- 

layman is directed againat falsehood or exaggeration. Iii 
country where the women live in purdah, one can sec how vrsla- 
oasy a thing it would be to apread untrue or exaggerated 
reports about them; stnd £0 a man who has taken this vew 
must never tell lira about any girl, inclndhtg his uwn daughter, 
never for example, in order to marry her well, saying that 
she is younger or prettier than she is, or denying her bodily 
defects; he muse likewise be careful never to 3peak against 
a prospective bridegrnomL Ttic vow is also concerned with 
CO'Cnmeroial honesty, and forbids a man, fur instance, when 
seUing COWS ov buffaloes to say that they give more milk than 
tiiey actually do, or when selling land and houses to describe 
the boundaries or the number of trees on the estate fabely. 

If the man taking the vows is a banker, ho must keep any 
deposit houKtJy and give it back when demanded, even if 
no receipt be producible. If ho have to take part in the 
courts or in the he must never give faisc evidence. 

* Villn^ Cguncil. 
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Now this vow is notorjously difficult to keep, and so 
Jaina layiLisn are iidviE-ed always to guard against five 
thingr: raah Speech; rtvealing sccretfi ; running down one’s 
wife j giving false advice; and cooking acenunta. [In this lisb 
ttic Digamtiara substitute lorgery lor false advice.) 

When £>nc meets a dumb man^ or a man with a bad 
stutter, one knows that he has broken this vow d truth¬ 
fulness in a fu'ovLDUS life, 

Tlse actual words o£ the vow might be tendered i 
^ I lalsc s vow not to mler grcRt faLwhonilaj audi bs lies concemiou 
faridoi cattle, eitiiteH, depuaiis, snd [not to bearl Mm witreefi. I will 
abBtwii kom all soch litE, As haig as 1 live ... ihcii it on 
Id the ftrat vovc [lD^vn toj the ilve Atkaca, wtiisb an laBh speech, 
Tcvealsofi secnetfl, ipMkmS lU of oner’s flpOTItC, pvUlg bfld adVJM, falii- 
fyiTiff accoimts or Eiirfiiiij doeiimcnt!.'' 

SteaUng or cakiiig what i& not given is renounced in tbe 
third VOW Vf'mntiawa wafa}, which includes 

stealing from a house^ taking from bundles, highway rob¬ 
bery, opening any one's Jock with onc’B own koy, or appro¬ 
priating lost property. lu especial, a man is warned never 
to buy Stolen property, never to encourage another in 
thiovlng, never to act seditiously, to smuggle or to work in 
atiy way agaiust the Government, not to use false weights 
or mcHSufes, to adulterate goods or to sdH ttieill falac to 
sample. The penalty lor brcBch of this vow is either to 
be born in a condition ot poverty or [il the offeiico was very 
rant) in a state of actual Servitude. 

A free translation of the actual woids used in takiog the 
third vow might run : 

' J a vow rnt t* lliicvc in bd/ of the folUiwing wayi: aet In 
BtBsl from ;i liouae,not (□ iteal ihrm a huodle, nrot Iv swaJ on th* high¬ 
way, not toepcn^chn'alocl^nM to appri>priiitelobt piopcfty. I will 

iljataJo tmu Burh focuifl of tbicTina. f Mkie b vow .oot to steal, 
in thjrigi BtlatUVg to tradie iivd thingi beL(>iagLr)g to niy rslBtlvca ■which 
will unit sLvt rlM to saspkion. Ab lonjt aa 1 Llva [api ibeu be m the 
oih« Mowto] the Me Aritara, which are bnyini rtolen property, eiKouiag- 
log OthCYB to IbievCj COUUnitSlPfi offejices agaanit Government, liEinil 
false welghia and iiKBiuiee, adnlteratinc nr reULni johL Msa to sample.' 
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The VDW of chastity vifratMa^a vrais] fcllc^S^ iv, W^i- 

by Vhich a man promises Eo be absaluteJy faithful to his OTIvn 
wife at all times and never to alLQw any evil thoughts in his maDi 
own minii about goddesfics. The vow may be brolcen in’'"^' 
five ways r CQnHLLfnniatiUg' marriage with a yoLLUg’ chlld^ 
or fonuinj a tcmporaiy eonneKion with a wi(3ow or other 
woman whom it is impoaslhle truly to marry; unf ji thfulncas 
before marriage; match’rnakLDg-and marriage brokerage; 
exccssiva sestual induEgence; and lastly, evil talk. Tho 
breaking of this vow Clixios with it penalties too horrible 
to put on paper. Many of the eJlliglltencd Jaina are 
beginning to feel very strongly the e^dla of early marriage; 

4 nd here again one would ventu-re- to suggest to them that 
Cheir protest cannot ho fairly termed an iruinvation when the 
abuao of early marriage is enprcs^y forbidden in this vow. 

The Jsina have shrewdly rcaJized that the true way of v, P*ri‘ 
increasing our weaJtli is by curbing our desires. The fewer ef^b* 
things wo allow Ourstfvea to UJe, the fewer Our deSireS he- maijtr 
come, and, safe within the circumscfibiug walls we OurSclvca 
have builC ro Uiltl our potcnEial possessions, we find not only 
peace of mind but also safety Irum many temptationa, 

Why stiDuld wo steal when we already have all wa desire^ 

Or why cheat an d defrau d I n the race for wealth, if wc already 
arc as wealthy as wc will over allow ouraelves to become? 

After all, few people forgo or gullible to gain money to give 
in aJiuSr When wc remember that the Jaina creed has 
forced its holders to become a commercial people, we sec 
the special value this yow of lirriihation, Payigrana vira- 
ma^ srsta, might havej if it were really lived np to. 
Unfortunately it has noE been kept sufficiently to prevent 
the name of Eaniyi being CDnsidrrcd a synonym far a 
money-grubber. 

The vow may bo translated i 

‘I tflliE a vo'/r not lo possess more of llic following tbifigs chau 
I Iiave allowed myseif; a osnaln fiiccd quantisy of houses and fields, 
of filvsr and ^Ed, of coins aiid gTREe, of iwo-footed or four-tooesd 
f 
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irtfiiiucsj fuTnitPT-E and jdjeutBlimFr tkynod cIlIs HtiiLt I iwiill; reaatd 
rtjlliing iS own pnsscisiOB. Ab hmp 1 live i will hat nnyself 

regard h body, miad, or sp«Gli iliiriga beyond tlwic my own- 

[TJic five Atitiini araj tranBEtetpnj tbe JJmit (IkmI in hoates find fields, 
flilvey and Eold, eoins and grain, two-footed or fL4in-fooLtd neatiu«, 
furintatE and plcnlsbing.' 

The man ’who takes this vow i>roini3C& that he wiJl 
allow hiiaself to retain more thaii a certsun fixed quantity 
of houses and fields, gold and silver, cash and cam. Servants 
and cattle, furniture and plenishing. 'Hievow is broken hy 
passing beynnd the self-prescribed limits by means af Snth 
devices as banking the Superfluous money in a daughtsr’a 
name, or substituting four big houses for Che four small 
housca originally agreed OR. As a proof of how this vow is 
observed tbe Jaina are Iprtd of quoting the recent case of 
A Mn Popita Amaraianda of Cambay, who when quite a 
poor man liad promised th&t he ’would never possess more 
than g 5 |ODO rupees. He became a very successful man cf 
busines!;, but as soon as hi; had made the prescribed number 
of rupees, he gave Co the building of temples or thofoundini 
of animal hospitals all tbe extra money he made. 

Thesd five vgws arc called the five Anuvrata, and they 
res™ble in their content, aa we shall sec, the five great -vows 
a menk takes. If a layman keeps aU five Aniivirat'a and hag 
also abandoned the use of intoxicants, animal food, and 
honey,^ he possesses the eight primary qualities of a layman 

Tlie tb«6 rightly called a ^r^vaka. 

Ciupa- Xlie first five vows are followed by three 
■which ^ help ' tbe keeping of the firgt five vows, 

^ HDOEy si^mi; -tn (lie Jainil to rSKinhl^ bnrisi., (lie depriving a jTvB 
oF 1135 liHjflsei. and, inoriMivicr, by (be brutal way in which hone/ Is 
^Ihcried in IivdiA by burning a tnicb und«r (he oonub, the bees 3uid 
rbeir eggs sre destroyed. Tsina a» tberefoie nioEl IntcrfBted w 
lum that Europesng sruififl^ build hotjgH for Inss in whkh the 
ariaivEemBi'its arc fio fifficisht tbsL Uk fig£s sud t>fi«s arc ivirt injured 
when [he lifisay ia eeninn'sd, aud alsfi char auGriclenc food is lelt to the 
bccB. So Btro^ly de che ludbe vILlfigsra tael abfidc tkeSr own destruc- 
ilvB way of tskinj; hoDuey, duit they huve 31 pivvfirb: 'TJbS aiu btcurj«d in 
dfiBtroynig one hfiney-eniTib it as gieutfi^ tb^tt aetrujBuLuted 'by dSfltu'Oy- 
ing twelve villsgeg.' 
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We Che Jait^a Iwlieve bSiat the limih&tion of 

desire curCaile sin by limicing Che motives fur tiimin^; 
they also believe that sotting bounds to one's tmvcLs {Diii- 
vyala paritKiina) DurtaJh sJn hyrcsCrictJng the area in v^hJch 
one can a5n. 

The vo'v/ taken runa ; 

'I iua limit of lieigbt sed arat olreemiereece. If I have to 
paaa t!iJa Jituh, YKl1ILi>g and ie Uidy, 1 wtvf eei u Jedalgt of 

the 6 ve u^TLiVa. L L L [Tile Evi£ Atlfdra. uje] traes|^raiaLall -of [he liiull 
^boTE, belDvr cr nraond, attEf mg llie pneltiim of die bamidB fiied 
inCT-casing one and deECVflstnf ttiE otliEj, nnid pngcciidlDg furtbsi vrtiCIL 
a doBtrt nriFcs as to the ILmitsi.' 

It E only laymen who tSike this vom. A Sadha dues not 
vow that he will Simit the possible pluues tu whioh ho may 
wander, for the farther he wanders the fewer intimate 
Iriends he tan niahe; and friendship js; forbidden to a 
sadhu, feat it lead tu love. But he dues promise ne\'icr 
to make his wanderings an extuse for luxury by sitting in 
a boat^ o earriage^ a oart, or a train, or riding on a horse.^ 
Breaking this vow leads to excommunication.* A SSdhu 
of the Tflpagaittha sect travelled constantly by train and 
was therefore excommunicatedr He atill continues to go 
by rail wearing Sadhu dress f but KCing him in a train 

’ The writer hod an niJiMrtuuiiy Qot long ago of acciTig tow strictly 
the ascetics keep tkia vow. An aged uocl ^aa voiry ill, niul tke 
ODtPimiril? wiis most amcioua tkat stia sbould go aed see an Knrjlisk 
lady docter. Ske TciiuEd to Lr convoyed to ito liospntnl by carnaG^ 
oi HI a litter, and at leiiEtb in dEspair JiEj Criimda aslticd the writer ta 
c^oocst the doctor to go and .see Iiet at the Apnaaro. 

‘ Eiiico mm uni cation of nfUKiis Is still fairly ctnumon j for inatantc, 
a SthfnaltavdsT slldbu in Rajkot bit Jiis goto aud was excommunbuted 
In cjTQEcqucocc. The S t bailee a vaai layibca ordotcd a eiHit and trevsets 
to be lOadc for kiln and forced bioi lo alAodthii Ills ad-dba dresa and dim 
tbu£. They then gave Him a railway ticLH: to TbQn [a Ftatlon about 
[urty^four HalleB dlsLantj RTmI sent him away, llwy lold the writer Lka( 
they eould lLo tliia because this caortihal isittit bad been enjoyed 
in a aalrwE state J dicy would have beeri afcald LO QSl SO Setnly in 
British lewlto™. Tbls sSdhu lepentEd mast deeply and impliiTed 
fargivmess in Raikotj but the Inytoen riefimii it. Ill Other towns he 
was, howEVET, ackanwtcdgeal as a sadha, and lie died wcojing sildhu 
dress. 
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no Jaina layman af any sect w5il ackno’wtedge him as a 
religicua pcrsoni or salute tiliri, 

The layman vows no h ha go beyond seh limits, such as Ceylon 
in theSDuth^ thcHlmalayaB In Ehenorth^ England in the wcat, 
andChinaintheeast. Thevaw can be broken in five way a: 
by climbing tan high; descending ton lo’^j going obliquely; 
iacricasing the ]iinLt& fined ; and far^etting tlicse limitg. ' 
vLi. Upii’ I'he secand of the assistant vowe^ Uptt^kogi: paribiiirga 
paritoanaj is intended to help people CO keep their vows 
blM^ against lylngj covetousness and stealing, for it limits the 
niilrra. ^Utnber a£ things a man may user 

This vow is taken in ‘words somewhat as folJows; 

' I tsVif a vow oT ind-ulgin^; enly tu a o:rt3.lii in tbimga le 

l>e enjoyed oooe ani in be enjoyed troin (ime co [inie, fludi 

as (OYvtli, dLinjft fur ehtaninjf teeth, the anointing oJ ojieaelt vriih 45il <>7 
3«]di llli^ washing onoBcIf with eoap^ barhin£, clodiin^, bexerjearin^ 
Oneself with salTnn, a^d^ilwaDd, dnocTating, incensc-boentng, 
rfnnk, catiog of aa-eturent?, liee, ptilsc^ nutiitiouB (hin^a (millt, 
buLtsr, gbl a.tu 1 the Lite), ve^tabLce, induLgiiiif Ln aweec dimk^ 
aa icape-jutec^ su-gnT-canc juice), oi-dioar^ ataila, drliJanj-w^tci, elccp- 
log en beds, [eating] raw cblngi aontainiiiiHvw, airf etber miBcsllancouB 
tilings. J Lave certain Jimits in respect of the above twcnly-siK 
things. In icnosgrEssien of tbtse limitB I will nevet indulge b thb|jK 
Ln be eujayed Dni:e oeftctn time to LLuie wicli a view u Beekiug pleasure 
LheTE^tcm. I Trill otHerVCtbiB vOw aB labg ae 1 live ; amj I iviL] not gC 
beiyuni tbo iiiuLt iior parBOunl enjuyineDt, b mind, speech or bneLy.. 

Ae b. laytnaii, I jiiuit Imve IcnpwJflljc of the five followiug AtlCiraj 
and avoid nuiug nDcordinj tD them, and I repeat (bom in tlioir uivnl 
order: Eating things containing liifc^ eating tMnga pArtialEy nninrale 
Lutd pArtmUy ipanimats; eating ddugfE liavlnff aorne rejnpEtnts of life in 
them {lucb ns partially ripe Ixuit|, the ourlpe part baving life bat not 
(be ripe pan) i saliAg htahly apiord (hings ; eating things Ju whidi the 
Efwitcr part haa to be wasted {sikIi ab Eugar-caue). 

Ij a layjLian, invBt liAvei knoTvle4Ef (if fhe fiEt«n Atienra concomijig' 
ineapi pT liveliliocdj and roust avoid imtiJnj them in practice. I repeat 
tbex in (licir ueuai order : Dcming- n kiln ; catting juugLsB Ur ifettins' 
them cut L maklitfi rartj pnd selling them | receiviog rent cd housoB | 
diggit'E Ibfl eartb; trodinj Ln iwory; in hair (aach na fly^wbidiEj i in 
litjUbd tbbyi; lelling pnisco ; dOBlld^g In SEalip^-wax; OWniugf a mill or 
Tvorhinff with a madiinc i matUalinif or coning (Jw Lljuba of animals; 
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burniTijt jungles | wastlTlJ Chs wattr of :l jioinJ, tpiinjf or bkfi ; tnmirg 
{ftngs, on.tE, EUCti} obtUxioiJi nniinalx and seJLing' ttieoi/ 

In prattScG a man fr&qucntly agrees only to use twenty' 
sji thEngE^ via,; aCowel, tMth-brisah; fruitj soap; water 
fonffMtimg; wearing apparel; tilaka, (mark on forehead); 
flowtra; omamentB; inccagef drirUcii^vcascls (nowadays 
these include tca-thirigB) f sweetliieatfi; wheat and grain; 
peas; ghT' oil and milk; vegetables; dried fruit; dinn&r; 
drinking-water; paiia, Sopaii, Sic. j convEyanecE^ railway 
trains, and horses; boots; hcdB^ tablcsj cbalrg, Sc.; any’ 
thing uiiLnontioned that tnms nut to be really necessary; 
aiiything that has no life. The grcmpiiig of this list is very 
enrious^ and under the last two items cori^idcrablo iatitildu 
IE allowed to creep in; it ia only through these, tor iustaucCj 
that any books are pEimltted, 

In trying to keep this vo-w one niList be on one's guard 
about both (ood and COmmerMi for with regard to food, ono 
might sin througli eating unripe vegetables, or eating ripe 
and unripe tO;:;etheT, or partaking of Jnod that needs a lot 
of fire to cook it, or food like sugar-cane of which OLily 
a small portion is eaten and the greater part iias to be 
thrown away; O'f course ontonSj potatoes, and all roots, 
being inhabited by more than one jlva, must never be eaten. 
In the same way one vows to be very careful, En choosing 
a profesEien, to a’void arty business which invulvcs the 
taking uf any life, however low in the Beale,. Ono ahuyld 
therefore never be a blacksmith, a hmeburner, or a potter, 
Or follow any other trade in which a furnace Er used, for 
in a fire many insect lives are destroyed; wood-cutting 
also often involves Che accidental death of many minute 
Uves, BO a Jttiui should never cut down a forest; in 
the same wfay he must never make a railway carriage, or 
even an ordinary cart, for railway trains Eometimes run 
ov'cr people^ and often run over animals and insects, 

• Espttlally in liHlia where raihvay flmploj'EM vji7/ jjo !□ sleep *nth 
their tiE3.dt ca the rails I 
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One must ttevet- sail artificial manure (aj it is Sfimctinies 
made Df the bones of dead ttnimalajj or talce any contracts for 
building houHea or sinking wcEIh that invcilve much digging 
(for one tnighi; dig an insect in two). One has to he very 
much on one's gnard if one thinks of Selling anything; one 
must never sell ivory (for that might be made of elephants^ 
tusks), or butter or honey (the latter involving the destruc- 
Eion of bee life), or fur or hair (lest any jtva ahould have been 
pained), or sealing-v/ax (for insects might be killed by it), 
A Jaina may not scil opium Or My poiaan [k&t the buyer 
should use it to take life), neither may he sell mills (for 
machinery causes many insect deaths). Ho is very ham¬ 
pered with regard to agriculture^ ho may not dig, bum 
weeds in a field, drain water fi'om land, wells, or tanks (lest 
fish should die], or even rent land that lias been drained by 
some one else. All of these rcstrictinns on trade and 
agriculture have had the very doubtful bcncHc of forcing 
Jaina more and more into the profession of money-lenders; 
but the last clause of the vow has certainly proved bene- 
ficial, for it forbids slave-owning and the keeping of any 
animal or woman for any cruel purpose, and is considered 
30 important that it is relicarsed every day. 

The eighth vow, the AnarikiL dayis designed to guard 
gainst unnecessary evils. It runs : 

‘ 1 talcE Ihfi vow cnlJatl ATinrth,-i which has four 

ilivmcins: Fwi to i3n tht two evil mcditatlcjis, ect to be carebas 
hrepitig tir using wrspens, not tio pnauade peofile do rvU,' 

Tho vow contains four divisions ; first, one promises 
{ApeuihydnA) never to hope that evil may befall so'me one 
dsc, or to tliink evil of any ono; noTcE (FrA*ft^da ifLirya), 
to be as careful as possible not to take life through carcLeas- 
nesa, but to cover aU oil, milk, or water in which a fly mJgllC 
be drowned; again, temembering tho injuries tliat arc 
often accidentally inflicted through weapons, one prnmiscs 
[HiVsfftittTtij} not only to keep as few actual weapons a-S 
possible but alsu be fow knives or other thingE that COUlcl 
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be Hied ^ weftpona; finally one pronaiaea {P^padeta) 
never to use One's irtfluftnce for evil or to persuade any one 
else to dn So. In keeping this vow five special faults muBt 
be guarded against, the vow being broken if one writes an 
immoral book, sells evil lUcditineSj or Indulges in evil con¬ 
versation f if one takes part in bufloofieryi indulges in vil-E 
abuse ; leaves one's guns lying about when loaded or in 
any way is careless about them ' or lastly, if ono thinks 
too much about things to eat or drink, 

The rcruEuning four ol tbe layman's twelve vows art 
called itkid^vraia, and they are ali intended to encouragt 
the Ealcy in the pcriormance of tlltir teiigious dutieB. 

The ninth vow is taken in the following words; 

' 1 t^kB Lbe uLsthp S^TS^lia, Vow whiub bBatbBfl tnc tt [L^siidall cdl 
aclinni. 1 will bIl in medtlRTion ftjT (orty-riBbt [rtjbulMJl lllOEtJf-^lf,'W 
whatever peridd 1 may have previously fiied ujkio, Wblbt 1 am fiLtlnof 
in TTCditition I will not CflUimltj or Ci«*r any one to ctorniitj any BtS 
in the spsen of the whole nvrJd by buod, speedi, itt body.' 

A man hereby promises to perferm Sainayiksi, i. e. to 
Spend at least fortycigbb minutes every day in mbditatiO’n, 
thinking no evil of anyontj but being at pcaccwith all the 
world, to meditate on what heights one’s soul may reath. 
One may obBcrve 3S many periods of forty-eight minutes as 
possiMo {c. g. ninehy-SIT: minutes or one hundred and forty 
four)j but forty-eight minutca is the least unbroken period 
□nc may spend- A Jainashould engage in Samayika every 
morning, alternonn and evening, but of these tJie morning 
S^flyika is considered the most IroportantL Whilst doing 
itj one mush neither sin oneself, uof cause anyone else to sin, 
but, sitting with one’s logs erosied, one should fix one's gaze 
on the tip of one's own nose, (Nowadays, however, Jaina 
quite often juat sit or stand comfortably whilst they are doing 
it.) The usual place for S^rndylka is the temple or the 
Apasaro [there Ubsd to be an Apasam in every man's house}. 
If an idol be there, they kneel in front of it, and if a guru be 
present, kneel before him and ask his permission. Three 
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tiErtcE they l:ncel (paff^djiga) in o£ idol Dr guru, and 

throe times aia^ they pcrfocrri dvartoitiij i,. e. maJee d circle 
before their faces from the hKht car round to the left car, 
holding a mouth-cloth or other piece of material in front 
of their mnuthg, and repeat Che Tihkkmto, which may be 
translated ■ 

' Mflirng ivartuniv irom die rigtn ear to the (cd dtite tiiTK, I Aalete 
and bowj auad I wnrehip aoil adore ycrti; are a jjnm [or a pidT, you 
ara auapiciciK, you do goqd, you riill of knnvrIedEfi, M1 wrve you," 

If no image and no giiru be therej the Jaina kneel towards 
the north-east {in which directLOrt they believe tlie CDuntry 
of M^havidcha, where certain Tirthankara live, to be 
BJtuated) and then aak pefrniasion of the first of these, the 
Simacidhara/ before repeating the Tikkhutto, During 
the forty^eight minutes they net only meditate but aJao 
read the scriptyfes, and at the end of the ferty^eight minutes 
they repeat the particular patha for eloping Sam^yika which 
refcia to five Special faults which maybe committed during 
meditMion, namely- fajHtig to controi thoughts' mind; 
actions; failing tn observe the fixed timej and not repeat¬ 
ing the pSrtha correctly, 

Dc^ava- tenth vow^ Deidvakdirka pratA, -which resembles two 

kliilca that we have already discus&ed, is taken in the follDwine 
vrata. words; ® 


'I take the fenth .rtlwealkd DefiftvitaiiiiFi. | ^i|| not go beyo, 
(he Jibnt fisKl byinc m any ui tlve four direetloQa in mitid □!■ tjod 
aod i«il] ret open pny of Uu? fim ain.v 4 [chaends] fca- in d 
lirnit tbfl( I have feiejl 1 will iMjt fiUyny flny ci^ tfaipfi which J Jtai 
V!?wed not to enjoy, I will not [rumKusaa nor cauae othen toljan*m 
Lt by rilod sjwEdij or body; aud | wiN opt enjoy ,oel, ihieg. In min. 
speMh, or body Jbr one day aini) nigJit,^ 

In taking this vow a man promises for fine particular da 
to still further contract the limit: he has undertaken no 
to transgress, and he may hind himseJf during that da; 

I STDuiBdliari was th? cadkirt Tirtbaiitow fjom the ]aiut rf Msliii 
vidrha.juflt ns ^|^abtla[icva ■was the firac bn Jlharaia (India]., 
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ncvtr to go outside the ApiEaro or the vilJage, onljf to 

hav(3 otic meal, or Lo drink nothing but At tUc 

a&Lnc tirne ho promises that ht wil] Spend. longer in mcditii- 
tion. He must gUArd against illlringing tlie vOw by CKtetlcI' 
ing the number of things used ; borrowing soma one elsc's 
things f getldinjr a sorvailC to latch things or asking some 
□na he meets in tflC road to do 30 ; nr by making signs 
and SO asking even without vrordsj or hy Growing stones 
to attract people’s attention and then getting them to 
fetch it. 

Wc have seen how Mah^vira realized the importance of Ki- 
cormeedng the laity clogely with the ascetics, and how this 
close COntLcx.LDn saved Jainism when Buddllism was swept 
out of India. The eleventh vow, mala, is one of 

the links tllAt hind the two Sections of the Jaina com¬ 
munity together, for (he tijking of it compels a kyman to 
spend Some of hJs time as a monk. He promises that lor 
twenty-four hours he will touch nedtlier food, wafer, fruit, 
bctol-nut, ornaments, scenes., nor any sort of weapon, and 
wifi comniic no sort of ain, but observe cclihacy. He 
further promises that by day he win only wear tliKC cloths 
fa cloth Over hisJega, one over his body, and a mouth-cloth), 
and that at night he will use two cloths only (one spread 
above him and one below him). 

Devout flymen usually perform Fosadha four times a 
monthj but those who hope eventually to hceouie sidhns 
observe it six times a month at least. 

Tho DIgambara keep this vow mere strieCiy than any 
other Jainj, for they begin ho observe it the night before 
the twenty-four hours fixed [i. c. they keep it for two nighta 
and the intervening day), and during all that ticue they 
never evon touch watar. Neither do they go to an Apisaro, 
hut choosirig some lonely place they read the scriptures and 
meditate there. 

The other Jaina go to their Apiaaio, read the SCripturca, 
sing the praises of the Tlrthankam, and ask questions of 
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their B3<]tvuE—in fftct, ^ 

* We UBG Ehe time to cram the points of Our relii'ion 

In [teeping tbifl- vow there are iivc fauUa wtiitli must 
he avoided: neglcctine' to rearth the ciothea for vcfUlin ] 
failing to remove it cartlwily out oE harm's way when 
fonnd; any other eareleEsness which may rc&ult in injuring 
insect life ; not fasting as one hsis vowed j and allowing 
oneself to sleep in the day instead o£ meditacin^. The 
Jmaping of this P(l?adha voW is considered one of the highest 
of religions duties, and at the solemn yearly fast of Pajju^ 
Sana even carelesa people keep it most striedy. As a rule 
it is more scrupulously observed by woimm. than by melSj 
The following is a litara-l translation ol the actual worda 
used when this vow is taken r 
'I t&lc dvfi eleventh ^eiv calln^ hcBadliiif irt wTiicii I prtwiolsc to 
ahstain for twtaiy-fotJT hours fiuir ddrk, fml’J, aopftTi stx enjoy- 
lOKoe, Jram ™irlji£ otn^ments fetjld. silver, cr fiwn wear- 

inc a garlsnU iir artoiatiTiff my body- ■ will not use weapons, or a 
heavy ckb, or any deauiKtivc mlaaila. This I will observe for twenty 
four bTOTi i-rtd will nflt birTringc it cnyBelf, nw [;ayfla odicrs to Infringe 
it. Lb ouTvd, tody, eo: 5pE«ti.' 

xiU Atitlii Tito twelfth VOW, or safkaihUga ifl-ain, which the 

Digambara call tbs P^oiyo runs as follows . 

' 1 like the twelfth vowi elie Alithi skriiwhlhfigR vraa, by wbich 
I pTomlia to give to EvTiiiiia^ft nr NtTgranthii any of the founeen things 
whkJi they eaji jwcr|rt without hlmne, Twmely t food, dnnk, fruitE, 
sioparr,^ dnthu, po«, blanlyetB, towels, and thing* whkh can be^ kot 
md ratonved, soob as Bdti, beodieB, hed3> qniftE, 5«., and roediciJto-' 

The purpose ol this vow is to encourage the laity to 
support tho BsCCCic community, on -whoin they bestOW in 
alms foodj water, clothing, pots, blankets, And tcwcis for the 
feet, and also lend them bed&, tafcleg and other furniture. 
They must never give a sadhu unboiled water, bread hot 
from the fire, bread cm which green vcgedabies have rested, 
□r anything that has gone bad. Neither must they caE! 

■ Moaks may not take betol-nut Whnlt, bat may lake it dipped. 


samvb 

bboga 

vrata. 
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feervanE and tdl him Eo give the alma to au ascriic, hut 
they muat ^t up and give them EhcmadveSi and must give 
WEthnut conceit. 

ITie siUlhn on his part must never send notica beforehand 
of his coimtlgifor a layman mgat alway&bc prepared to give; 
neither will mnEtJaina laymen {sKcCpt members of thoTapa- 
gaeiha Sect) Invite an ascetic to their heuaa, as this is thought 
by them to be forbidden in their aeriptures; but-tJiEy will 
Invite n layman ^vho has Jnst completed Fosadha to dine^^ 
since feeding such brings pupya to the boat if done with 
that intention ; if, however^ he gives the invitation simply 
thinking it to be his duty to do So,, he will obtain nErj ars. 

That some benefit is always obtained by giving alms^ the 
following legend shows. Once upon a time In tl)e State of 
Rij agriha there was a poor lad, so poor that he rarely 
tasted rith food \ but onoc aa a great treat his mother 
prepared a dish magnEficcntly formed of rice and milk 
and sugar > Juat at that moment a Sadhu came by, and 
tha model youth passed on the tempting dish to him. As 
a reward the pleasing ]ad was bom in hJs next Incarnation 
as the son of a rich memlLant, and, determining to become 
ei^uaE to a king, he became a sadhu, and in his next birth 
will proceed tu mokga. 

When a Jaina, proceeding on the Upward path, has reached How a 
the fifth Etep“ in the Cauda Guna^thmiaka, ho 
desires to take the twelve vows, and accordingly goes to twdvc 
the Apasoro and tella a gum of his wish. The guru re.ads ’™**' 
out the vows and gives him an Instruction on each one and 
its infringement similar to the fo-regojng notes Otl the vOWS. 

The layman assents to the mstfUCtion and fijtES the limits of 
the distance he will travel, the amount of money he will 

> A friovd of the writ^j's TreciUly irvilcd R Kliml who had heeoiDc 
aJflinR t<ii dine wilh him, iffcr he hud cerforjiMd hia Posadha v™. 

Sne wBs toM thst Rveh FI ccnvcn could be iuviiRd to dJfis with [he 
net with thofiitiitj b.e. lie ssked to [hah rdig'lona Jtuts 
f the wb even lliere he had to air ae|urately) but not to their caata dlerter^, 

* ^ p. tS?. 
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allow hiljiaclftouse, a.c. iTicsc LmilS he wri bcs dn wn in his 
note-book^ and at tke great yearly confession, SamvatsarT, 
he ^oea to any gam who happens to be presentj contesses 
any iniractEon of the voWS and accepts [he penance given. 
Besides thiSf every d ay of th e year when he performa Pa^t[ha- 
macuth he privately confcEsce his transgressions against 
the VOWE. Every day also both mor.ning and cveniitg tite 
Jayman ^^pcats the vows. The period lor which they arc 
takeo varies: come Jaina promise to observ^e them as long 
as they live, others fix a certain period, cofisisting very 
licquently o£ two years, and at the expiry of that time take 
them afresh if they feel inclined. 

The Fid' The Jaina heiieve that great advantagee flow Irom keep- 

vajitasc '^^g. - physically^ since the moderation Ehty enjoin 

keeps the body in training and health; and morally, because 
they free the soul from love or enmity, and ultimately lead 
jt to moksa. A layman who keeps all Cheac twelve vows is 
called a D^avra!^; or one who keeps the vows in part; 
a sadhu, who as we shall see keepa them in a more etringent 
formf is called a Somdiffafi, nne who keeps all the VOWS, 

Sjiidiare. When a layman realizes that he is growing old and that 
hia body is becoming very (rail^ he spends more and more 
time in the Apisaro and tries to use fewer and fewer things, 
aod daily after Padikaroanum repeats the old-age vew or 
Stfivkaw PaV^hI, which contains the promise o£ dying by 
voluntary starc'ation, He does not vow not to take food, 
howeveff until he feels that death is approaching. 

Before repeating the words, he should seat htmsBit ernss' 
IcggFid on a stool of durbita. grasSf with his face turned to the 
ciorth-ca&t, and folding his hands ho should encircle his face 
with them and aay as follows ; ' I bow to all the 

adorable Arihantawho have attained to the highest state/ 
He then repeats all the twelve vo'ws, and determining to 
keep himself free from all sin, particularly hiinsa {against 
which he takes a special vow), he promises never to lie, 
hliEeve, Sic., as long as he lives. 
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" I will tw froTUL IwbcieCarHi tqi death quit* LtnUffcreut ab™t thiB mj,- 
hixty YirlLicJi (JIKC was dmr mil bCMd&l] (fl tlku. Jf like a J«»rtl-eas« 
Yrliich I cajcfully prdCEftEil firari Mid, bBu.tj lnjDjer, thipili Becpent-hlic, 

flic attBck of [hrtvDj ir«c(E, diwBBfia Bueb u eoBjh and hi^li Jevti.' 

Then he sEoMld m'edibatc on (he five Atkaia which would 
infringe the vow and should itrivfl to avoid them: that is 
to say, he Ehonld not wish to ho a king or a rich morchanC 
or a deity in hjg next life; ho should not wish for long life; 
nor, being weary with the dreadful hardship of Santhim, 
muat he desire immediate death. Ho mugt then qnietiy 
wait for death, longing for mokta, hut not for any amcliDia- 
tion of liis preagnt state. 

Every Jaina hopes to make a Sam^dhi death, i. e. to die 
by geh-immolation. It is true tiiat near relativca, standing 
by the deatJi-bed of a younger man, wilt often not permit 
him to give up all hope ef life and decline to tahe food, but 
if an old man is evidently dying, and if he wishes it, he 
repeats the Santhiro Pafha, and, before promising indiifaT- 
ence to hjg body, he says: 

' I ta]« a vow [0 abstain Tmin bi«( aiid drljifc baJ fiidts aiid FojiBrT 
ns loifgaa I live.' 

The same words are also UBfld when this terrible vow is 
taken voluntarily in good health by ascetics who wish to 
reatlt tlic highest point nf holiness.^ After his death a man 
who haa deme SantbSiTO is called Saraidhistha and held in the 
highest honour, and whiJe he is aiiffcring the dreadful paoga 
of thirst before his death, his relatives and Irienda cucourago 
him to carry out his resolve by every means in thsir power. 

Thi Eleven 

Wc have already noticed that the Jaina aim seems to he 
to cloiae as many as possible of the Ciiacmcls which love and 

^ The Jnina cenaultad by tha writer dn TGt agree TVith tllMC who 
Kiy thu.!; Santharo is only petfemved: iirier twelvie ywiia ^ aistarituDS, 
tici^Tiog that time la iie [Iol-b iixed. beftirc wbicli ^anthflte rnayiuiL ha 
pcjromictL * Or AoijSrjwJ'. 


P. Djiyv 
pijUinwi. 


IJ. Viata 
prlLtlin 3 . 


in, S^nia.- 

yikn. 
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pr minis,. 
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aficctLon open, irtd through which auffering might ^nter 
oxtr livE, and to abttsun from action, lest Icavma should be 
acquired with all iC5 pcualtieg. 

The Ewe-]i?ev£>w6 were shaped in accordance with the Axed 
idea of all who hold tJie doctrine of karma Chat, though it ui 
well to do goedj it la better to do nothing; their aim is also 
to bridge over the gap between the lay and the ascetic 
life. The eleven Pratioia bring the approach still cEoser. 

A layman who ia dcsircuS of reaching a higher stage 
in the upward pith, or Cauda Gunasth inaka, than that 
attained by keeping the tweSvc vows will also keep the 
eleven PratEma, which lead him gently cn towards the 
point when he will he able to take the five great vows of 
Che ascetic. 

By the drst, or Dar-iana praiiind, a layman undertakes 
to warship the true deva [l.t. a Tirthahkara), to reverence 
a true guru, and to believe in the ti'uc dbarma- (I. e. Jainism]. 
He also promises to avipld the seven bad deeda which are 
mentionod In a wclhknown Sanskrit ^loka that may be 
translated thus : 

"Camblinaj eating ciKut, ffbe. bEbbiog, adnlttiT, bunliog, th«viiig| 
debaadiciy—these flfiven things in this worlrt l«i4 te ihe worst of 
lie] Is.' 

He ne^t promises Co keep each o£ the Lwelvavows ; 

and when death comes, to receive it in absolute peace, and 
that he will perform Santhiro. frhia, the perfect death, 
■3 called Samidbi Idara^a.] 

He goes on tc vow that he will engage In 
at least three tlmos every day. 

He alan vows that he will observe PftfodhjL at least gli; 
times a month {E. e. DU Che two cightli and the two four¬ 
teenth da^"? of the moon, and also on the lull-moon night 
and one dark night). 

Again, with the object cf never even taking vegetable 
llfOj the layman promises prAtiM^\ to avoid 

all uncooked vegetables, or cooked vegetables niiKed with 
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uncooked, never to break a mango from a tree, and only to 
cat it if some one else has taken out the stone. 

Lest in the darkness he might unwittingly dc\'our some vi NWi- 
insect he promises {Niiibhojanatydga pratimd) never to eat 
between sunset and sunrise, or to sip water before daylight. pra§"mit 
If a guest arrives during the night, the layman may prepare 
a bed for him, but never offer him food, lest he cause his 
guest to sin. 

Getting nearer to the ascetic ideal, the layman next vii Di*h- 
promiscs {Brahnutiarya pratimd) to keep away from the 
Society of his own wife, and never in any way to Scent or *’™**”'*' 
adorn his body, lest he should cause his wife to love him 
As the layman is now steadily mounting the steps, he viii. 
must be very careful never to begin anything that might 
entangle him in such worldly pursuits as involve the de- prating 
struction of life. So he undertakes [ArambhatySga praiimd) 
never even to begin to build a house or take up a trade 
(like a blacksmith's) which entails the taking of life. 

He must also use his remaining days in the world as a ix. Pari- 
sort of novitiate; and first he must be careful not to have 6*^®ha- 
any attachment for his worldly possessions {Farigrakalydga 
pratimd), and to avoid it he should divide his property, 
for instance money or grain, amongst his children, or give 
it away in charity. He must also prepare for the hardships 
he will have to face by never allowing his servants (if he 
has any) to work for him, but should always wait on him¬ 
self and only allow the servants to wait on his children. 

Having made this resolution, he should endeavour in every 
way to lead a quiet unambitious lifcu 
The next resolution {Anumatiiydga pratimd^) shows ax. 
further step taken towards a sWhu’s life, for the erstwhile 
layman promises to keep the sidliu rule of never allowing pntimi. 
any special cooking to be done for him, and only to take 
what is over when others have dined, and, if none remains, 
just to fast. He also vows that he will never give advice 
* Or, according to the Dlgamhan Jaina, AMumodattavnUa proiima. 
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in any wuricliy or hntiachold matter, but will keep his mind 
free i^fom all thougtitE abaut sutJi thingo. 

When tie has taken the laat {Uddkis^n or 
pratlma, he lE practically A nionh^ for lie has promised to 
wesir a aadhu's dressj to remain apart in, some religiows 
building {when the Digambara call him a Kgullaka ^rl- 
vaJea) nr in tlie jungle (when they name him an Allaka 
SrSvaka), and Eo act according t* the rulca laid down in 
the seripturea fur sidhua to follow. 

As a layman endeavours to attain to this exalted stage, 

, he will strive to develop thoac twenty-ofifi qualitlea which 
E distinguish the Jaina gentleman. He will always be serious 
in domeanourf clean aa regards both bjg clothes and his 
personJ good-tempered; striving after popularity; mer¬ 
ciful; afraid of sinning; Straightforward; wise; modest; 
kind; moderate; gentle; oaiefuJ in speech; sociable; 
cautioua; atudious; reverent both to old age and old 
customs; humble; grateful; benevolent; and, finallyj 
attentive to businoBs. 

Only the very best of men ever possess the full com¬ 
plement of the wlio-le twenty-one virtues, but ordinary 
mortals Strive to posaesa at least ten. 
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Tue layman haa now rtathccl the Eummit tif his ambj- 
tion, and La prepared E& tabc thtrsc five cclcbrutfid vovra 
which MahUvTra himself laid dawn aa Che only (sntranco 
through which a man can pa&s to the aacetjc state. 

As one reads the biagraphtca of the grciit Jaina BajntSj 
or even studies the lengthy raute we ha,ve JaaC bcfiii lalbw'- 
ing, one can sec that, thaugh the Jaina flic! nut inBLSt on 
their candldatcB taking a long training lilto that ol the 
Vedie schDOls^ they nevertheless did not intend their 
mnnka to be the ignorant, i|]-preparcd aald PAdisciplinod 
men they often are at present, ITie Jaina openly wish 
that they could iiisiat on a thorough preparation for their 
gadhus such as is custemary for the Christian miniEtxy. 

Th£ Lifi Story oj an AsoEii^:^ 

The life story of an aacetlc may be Bairi to begin with InKia- 
hJs initiation or Dlhp&j and the writer is indebted lo a’""' 
^v^tdmhara monk for the following account of ajaina call 
and ordination. 

Tho man in quoBtiOn had heard a famous sadhn preach 
on tho tranaitorlncsB of life and happiness and the snpe- 
riorjty of the religioLis over the lay llfCj and had thereupon 
followed Che preacher for a year as his digeiplcj and at Che 
completion of twelve months received initiatlen, 

A great procession was rormect and he was led through 
the town to 4 banyan tree (an Eiioha tree would also have 
served). There a pnjarl (officiating priest] had arranged 
4 small thrcc-ticTcd platform with ait image of ono of 
the Tirthehkara at the top. A Jalna layman bc^un tlio 
0 
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pfociedingB by pcrEormirif the wdinary daily worship, arid 
then the tandidatc tuck off his jcweli and his datheSj and 
giving them away to his relativeSj put on a flidhu’s dresB, 

An ascetic can tuily retain five garments {thr^ upper and 
two lower oiics)f the coIoute of which V£iry according to his 
sect, a SveEambarawcBTingyellow, cr white with ydlnw aver 
itf and a ShhStlshavaai white. A Digainbara ascetic, howavEr, 
may wear no clothing at all, and such are accordingly to be 
found only in jungles Of descJt pkeea cuEside British States. 
In Bhopil my informant met a man claiiningto he a Digam- 
hara sSdhUj but becauaa he wore a loin-clotlij the laymen 
of his community refused to recognize him aS Suchj and 
drove him away. 

The ne^ct atep in the initiation is the removal of the hair, 
A peculiarity of the Jaina cult is that they insist on ascetics 
tearing the hair out by the roots at loaat once a year; but 
when at his initiation a man’s liair is removed for the first 
time, the merciful method of shaving is resorted to, and 
only a few hairs are left to be puLted out; these are plu cked 
off behind a turtain in private. After this a mixture 
called V^aksupa is applied to the man’s head, and tlite is 
the crucial point in the initiation, for until this is applied 
be is not a sSdhu. Whilst the mixture is baing put an, 
a sidhu whispers a sacred mantra in his ear. The newly 
made sSdhu then performs the morning wOiShipj and 
devout laymen feast the a^cetiea who are present. 

If tha ascetic were a Digainbara, he would take an entirely 
new name; if n ^vetiimbara, he might cither change his 
name er add a new cue to his old onehut a SthsnakavSkl 
retains his ciiginaJ name Intact. 

He is now to be a homeless wanderer, pcsBcssing nothing 
and dependent for his very eubsi&tcricc on the aims of the 
charitable. He may pcsEcss nc metaJ of any Bort; Evon 
a needle, if borrowed, mugt be returned at sunset, and his 
speetadcs, if he wear them, should be framed in wood. A 
man WEB once pointed out to the writer at Palitana as a sadhu 
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who, however, was wearing gold-rhnmed spectacles; and 
when she asked for an explanation, the bystanders all turned 
and jeered at the discomfited ascetic, declaring, much to 
his chagrin, that since he had infringed this law, he had no 
claim to be accounted a monk at all. Constant evasions 
of the rules against nomposscssion, however, do take place, 
to the great indignation of the laity, some monks, as wc 
have seen, even retaining their property on their persons 
in the shape of bank-notes, thus keeping the letter and 
breaking the spirit of the law. 

The ascetic may have some pieces of cloth to strain away 
any insects from the water he will drink, and also some 
wooden jugs or some gourds in which to keep his drinking- 
water, but no brass vessels. All monks also possess a piece 
of cloth to wear over their mouths, not, as has been usually 
thought, to prevent them injuring the minute insects in 
the air, but to guard against hurting the air itself.^ The 
less strict Svetilmbara oijly keep this mouth-cloth in their 
hands, but the Sth&nakavasi always wear it night and day; 
and the writer found that it always pleased ascetics if 
she covered her lips with a handkerchief when speaking 
with them or when in the presence of any of their sacred 
objects. 

Every Svetimbara monk also carries with him five 
shells; these must be spiral and must turn to the right; 
shells turning to the left are useless. The shells are con¬ 
secrated at the time of the Divali festival. 

All ascetics have to guard most scrupulously against the 
taking of any insect life, so all three sects furnish their 
monks with something with which they may sweep insects 
from their path. Amongst the Sth&nakavflsl, who are the 
most punctilious of all the Jaina, the monks have a long- 
handled brush; the ^vetimbara ascetics use a smaller 
brush ; and the Digambara a peacock's feather. 

We shall later study the five great vows that guide an 
* Sm p. 100. 
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aBC&tiCi &nd we have already learnt aamething of his philo- 
anpSiy and his belief in austsrityf but St^Hiay be of intcrcah 
here ta record the actual daily life of a Svctfiitibaraa^cctic, 
aa one of their number described ft to the writer. 

Dally They arc 6U pposed tn rise about fcur 0' dock, summer and 

ituitfiB. winter, and perform R^yast PadikiitnaitUifi, in wtiicli in 
a set form of Mlgi-KlliT wards each monk confesaca the sIub 
of the past ciL^ht, and especially the taking of any life 
and any injury he may hive inflicted on any aacred Cbiaf, 
or any □£ the earth, water, fire, aJr, or vegetable bodies. 
It is at this time that the laity perform their mcditatiDn 
or sSmJyjka, but in many of the Svetdmbara sects a sadhu 
performs simSlyika at the time of his initiation and never 
again. 

After padlk&mitiuih he engagea in a search for any insect 
life that may be sheltering ill hU clothing. Thfa search, 
which is called Faiivitnii, is carried out aa a reliEioua duty, 
and any inaeot found is carefully removed to a place of 
safety. 

The sadhu neither bathes oor deanaes his teeth ' he does 
these things before his initiation for the lait time in hia 
life, but now, without waiting for either, he leaves tho 
monastery and gona to the temple to perform LlarsAtUl^ 
Unlike a laymarij he dons no special dothee at the temple 
gates, hut wortllips in hi& ordinary ones. When he cntcart 
the temple, he stEinds in front of the idol and bows down tc 
it, and then performs a mental {ixerciselaiown as.BA57Jflp^\ 
during which he meditates on the. undoing of karmaj the: 
qualities of a Ttrthai'ikara, and similar subjects. He now 
performs Fradafiiitiii, circumacnbulating the shrlna cither 
four or seven tiiUKr If he do Lt four times, be meditates 
on the lour gati, namely, whether he will be bom as a god, 
a man, an animal, or a denizen of hell; if he walks round 
seven timeSj he thinks how he can best escape dwelling in 
any of the seven hdls. 

An ascetic can neither cleanse the idol [jW* uor 
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mark it with safiron (bandana nor offer flowers 

{pufpa pAjd), nor wave incense before it {dhUpa p&jd), nor 
wave a lamp (dipa puja}, nor offer rice {akfcUa P^jS\, nor 
sweetmeats (tuttM^ya p&ja), nor fruit {pka/a pUjd) ; neither 
can he mark his own forehead, as a layman would, with a 
idndcdo (auspicious mark); but his worship seems to be 
almost entirely mental and 'interior', and sometimes in¬ 
cludes acts of worship known as Khamdsamaita, Cailya- 
vandana and JavemtiCaydnam. He also usually sings 
some hymn in praise of the qualities of the Arihanta, and 
then joining his hands repeats a mantra. After meditating 
in a particular posture {Kdusagga), he tells bis beads, mak¬ 
ing salutations to ' the Five' {Arihania, Siddha, Addrya, 
Upddhydya and Sddku), and to Knowledge, Faith, Character 
and Austerity. When he has done this and said the 
Avasahl, which allows him to enter his worldly affairs again, 
he feels that Bhava puj 4 is complete; with its different 
parts and their variations it generally lasts about an hour. 

After completing his Bh&va pQji the ascetic goes back 
to the monastery and cither preaches or reads one of the 
scriptures. 

About ten o’clock in the morning one of the monks goes ikgging. 
out on a be^ing round; as a rule one begs for the whole 
monastery, whilst the other monks study. Curiously 
enough the English fashion of tea-drinking has spread so 
much in India that even monks now indulge in an early 
cup of tea; and the writer's informant told her that he used 
not to wait till ten o'clock, but about an hour after sunrise 
he always went on a preliminary round, and, begging tea 
and milk for his guru and the other monks, took it back 
to the monastery. According to their scriptures, ascetics 
are only supposed to beg once a day, but as a matter of 
fact they often do so three or four times a day. When 
the monk goes out at ton, he expects to receive gifts of 
rice and split peas, bread, vegetables, curry, sweets, and 
dudhapaka (a kind of milk pudding). 
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There are innumerabJe rules th^t should be nb^rved 
when beg^ing^, with regsird to ■which all bhc sects and sub- 
aceta differ. A ycEb^ ■robed S-v-Tctimbara sidtni will only 
SlCCeg>E food from JaEna, and would refuge alma from Brah- 
mana,K4atriya, and even from V3U5^avaand MaBarl Enniy^; 
on the other hnndf the wliite-dacl ^vetambara gfldliu. will 
take food from Erihmans and KijatrJya, and in Marwar 
they will even acoeph it from a IlajSma (faarberjj with whom 
a higli-eastc Hindu wJU jiot eat. 

My informant told me that fic was mogt careful to go 
only to houses in which the door waa standing npen, and 
that he always repeated the formula i Dharma LSlhha. 
He was not nearly as par titular as the Sth^nakavisI 
about the boilod water he took ; for whereas they would 
only acMp t Water which haa h kl boited no h more than fo Ur 
hours prcviouely, lest new life should have been formed in 
it, this ^vctambara eSdhu. told the writer that he generally 
begged enough hoUcd water in the mflming to la&t the 
whole day, and that it was only jn the rainy season he Wad 
particular to keep the water for a shorter time, They are 
very particular^ however, not to take vegetable lEfB;- and if 
on the gtepa of a house they sea a green leaf or a vegetable 
lying they refuse to paas over itj turn aside and go to 
another bouse. In the game way, if they dee the woman 
of the house cleaning rice or wheat, they wih not take it, 
but will only accept rice or grain cleaned before they tame 
on the Bcener U a mother is nursing her baby and oEcrg 
to leave it to go and get food for them, they refuge, lest 
they should be guilty of making the child cry. 

Ah sects agTE5 in only taking what they may reasonably 
consider to be food left over after Che needa of the bougchold 
have been satisfied j none win tikethingg spcciaUy prepared 
for them. They never sit in a layman's houge, but take 
the gift back to the monastery, and after showing it to the 
Head, divide it with the other monkg. They will not 
receive food if it is taken SpecialJy to the moriastery for 
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them; but a ^vet&mbara will accept an invitation to go 
and fetch food from a layman’s house, a thiitg which a 
Sth&nakav&sT will never do. 

With regard to clothes, the rule is the same: the monk 
may not ask for clothes, may not accept them if taken to 
the monastery specially for him, and may only receive 
them if the householder, as ho gives them, explains that 
he has no longer any need of them. 

These rules were clearly drawn up to prevent the order 
becoming too great a tax on the charitable; but, despite all 
this care, the numberless ‘ holy men' in India are a most 
unfair burden on the earnings of the industrious. 

The begging round is finished about eleven, but before Confes- 
breakfasting the ascetic makes auricular confession *'**■ 
(Aloyaifd) to his guru and has a penance appointed. 

The monks breakfast as near eleven as possible, for tlicy 
may not warm up the food, and so eat it as quickly as 
they can. 

From twelve to one they may not study; this hour is KaU. 
called Ki|a, and to study during it would be a sin. 

From one to three they ought to study, and the laity are Study, 
so anxious that they shall, that devout Jaina often pay a 
pandit to instruct the monks in Sanskrit or Magadhi, but 
they complain most bitterly of the monks' aversion to 
intellectual labour. 

In the early afternoon, from about three to four, they 
again perform palevana, searching their clothing for insects. 

About half-past four they go out to beg, and after coming 
in, make confession just as they did in the morning. They 
dine from five to six on their gleanings from the charitable, 
generally, as at breakfast, on rice and peas, bread, vege¬ 
tables, curry and sweets; this meal they must finish before 
sunset, and during the night they may not even drink water. 

They may not leave the monastery after dark, but they 
perform their evening Padlkamaijum there for about an 
hour. As no light can be brought into the monastery, 
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their day closes about ciine o'cEockj when they perform 
SanthSlm Porasi, spending about an hour the 

tcctian of Aribanta, Siddba, Kevull, and Sddbu, 

Nuns. 

Female asccticfi (sEdhvI) arc held in the gr.°atest revtrcnca 
by the Jains, and tbeir livej follow niudi the same linca aa 
those of the male ascetics. They alwayB wander about in 
twos or threes and have of eouisc their own AjiUssrS. At 
their initiation their hair ia ahavqd and pulIetJ Out juSt like 
a mank’a, and the mantra S5 whispered to them by aaadhvT 
instead ol as&dhu. 

They choOSc the head ef their Apasaro geiieraliy for 
learning ; if she he Strong enoughj she wanders homclcas 
just like the other nuns, but if old and feebJe, she ia allowed 
to coritinue to Live in the same nunnery without ch.tngo. 

A nun's day mucbi lescmbica that of a monk. Tha 
stricter Dnes will only beg once, eat oncfl^ Mid sleep for a fijw 
heuia in the twpnty-four; but these more rigid rules ane 
falling into abeyance, and the nuns the writer has met 
confess that they do not new rise as they should after a 
few hours sleep to meditate twice in the night. 

The funeral of a nun ' ia carried out witll the greatest 
pomp, and. during it childkss women shrive te tear a piece 
from tlie dead Eidhvl'a dress, hclicving it will ensure their 
having children^ whilst men anxieualy endeavour to acquire 
merit by carrying the palanquin in which the corpse, 
covered with a rich cleth, is bornCj boy& from the Jaina 
school acting as a guard of honour. 

In a[[ the neighbouring tuwna also, dirKtiy the tuiegram 
announcing the nun's death i& received, a crier would be 
aent out to tell the news and tfi ask the Jaina to obficrv^c 
Amira, i. e. net to grind or pound grain or do anything 

' A 1liI[ nfcBciiplioiJi cJ a nun’s fiiiicmi ia jlvtn in the wiitor'i AWtr 
OTA B]aik^™JL, Igio, pp, aSff. 
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that might involve the destruction of life. All the Jaina 
who know the Logassa, or praise of the twenty-four 'ftithaA- 
kara, would repeat it four times, sitting in the K&usagga 
position, cither in their own houses or in the ApSsari, and 
all the Jaina schools would be closed. 

A pathetic case recently occurred in Kathiawad, when 
a wealthy old Jaina lady and her husband became ascetics. 
Their initiation was celebrated with great pomp; but of 
course the lady suffered most severely by being suddenly 
deprived of all luxury and comfort; and even when she 
^vas ill with fever, it was not possible for her husband to 
ace her, as the two m^ht never meet 

Goresji. 

Amongst the s&dhus wo have not included the Goraj! or 
Yati, because the orthodox Jaina do not hold them to be 
sidhus at all. They are considered to be a fallen class of 
monks, for they take money, go about in palanquins, and 
keep watchmen and guards. They exact a tax from their 
followers of five rupees and upwards, which they annually 
go out to collect, returning again to their own monastery. 
Their spiritual heads are called ^rfpOjya, and are to be 
found in Bombay, Baroda, MindvT, Mftngrol, Jaisalmer, 
and many other towns. The Goraji, in fact, much resemble 
the ^ahkar&d&rya or Vaisnava Aiarya; and orthodox 
Jaina say they prove the wisdom of Mahavira’s insistence 
on constant change of abode, for they have not a high 
reputation for morality, and strict Jaina will not give them 
any money or go to their Ap&sarS, though ignorant Jaina 
sometimes contribute through fear of their power to harm, 
since the Goraji claim to know many mantra. 
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The Five Griat I^oiwS of AiLcstUs, 

We may now examine the famous five vowa taketi by 
aJ] ascetics. They resembie th& first five af the laymen^a 
twelve VOW'S., and this accordance bcarg witness to the fact 
that these are the five points in the Jsina religion which are 
to he regarded as of supreme importance. 

Tlie first vow the JaEna monk takes ia that he will never 
destroy any living thing, This ig also the first vow that 
both Buddhist and Bi^hman monks take, and it wag the 
resemblance between the \mws that led people for so long 
to deny tbc early origin of Jainiam,^ 

The Jaina ascetic takes a VOW &f Non'killing 
which is described as follows : 

' Mot (fl de3ti>ay itfsj Eitficr roB-r^p three-, or H^o-SEuaed, or Sm- 
Amvzible e. 4inc-!CTiredi, even througli caretesanessj ii cxnsiidend n.s 
JoMpinff the vow of iwo-kilLirg.’' 

There are five buttressing clauBcs the 

remembrance of which aasista a s^dhu to keep this Vow. 
First {Iry^ jfljn-e'rTt or samsi), a monk must be careful never 
to run the risk of breaking the vow in walkings for inatance 
he must walk by trodden patbs^ in which the presence of any 
insect could be detected. He must also {Bhdfd samiti or 
be watchful in his speech and always speak 
in gentle^ kindly ways., such as could never give rise to 
quarrela or mu rderg. If he were not careful as to the alma 
he received sarKiii 01A hi poMa tfk<jyAifa], he might: 

infringe Some of the forty-two rules as to receiving almii, 
c.g, by accepting food containing living inaccts. When 
a monk receives or keepa anything that is necessary 
for religious iutica, he mnat see {Addnamkfipa?ia saMili 

^ The whole que^on liaa bcEii authorlurively Dr. Ja^hij 

S. B, E.f uLi, pp. ill it. 

' The words fesErahlE thpie at pi? Iflymao's vows wEth die addieioii 
nrf'EkcnclrJyii'. 
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□r AyS^abka^ifa- bhat it haa do ttlSCdt life on it. 

And at ni^ht^ wJicd putting away all thfth rcmaiiiB over 
fjvsm the food he has begged, he must deposit it and any 
otlier refuse so csircfully, that ne insect life ia injured 
{PritiislMApaHd Stimiii or P^tHiSpaaiha ssnmi^.^ 

The foUowing ^loha gums up these five clauses 1 

‘A man sbeuld respuct the vcw of AhiftisH. hysoir-oouCrDl, 
■EiajncTiiiij tblogs talccn, always uiajQtaining the Five Eamilij and by 
iivipflcting things tefore [ic cats or tbinla, and hefors hs tectirtj 
them-" 

The Jaint monk further Lakes a vnw against untnitllfub 31- Aaat- 
nuEs {Ataiya iydga] which is defined in the foIlowiDg words: 

' Uodsjt^Vjr-jt Id speak what is pteasiintj whtdcsome aod true ia 
nulled the vow of truthfiilnMa. rruth li untnitEi if it is Mt pleasant 
nod tvIjoJcaetLie.' 

The Jjvo bhavand, er stiengtheilitlg tlauEflSj to this vow 
supply a remarkable psychitlogLcai analysia of the enusea 
which Jead to untru thfulrtcBE- The firat f/fMw^ifltat^dsf) 
condemns speech without deliberation ; therij as Wrath 
□fton leads to faLscheod, monks must never speak when 
angry pan'iaKdi ); nor for a similar reason when 

moved by avarice {Loksui ■ aorbyiear 

parij^^di^ - finally, they promise never hO tclJ a falsehood 
lor fun, or from the dflsiro to return a smart repartee 
(Hd^arii parijdtidi}, 

A Sanskrit iloka which Sums up these clauses may he 
translated as follows: 

‘ Oae should respeet tlie vow ^li [rutlJulDsn by a.livny? gwifing' 
jesting, greed, eewsi:d.lee A.-nd Ap£v±r,, atuI 1:^ thjDlil'njf before spcBlfinif/ 

The third vow, that of non’Stealidg [Aittya vrala), is ilLA^teyA 
dernicd as follows ; 

"The vow of nrDH-iteHlin^ consists ia not iDkfTvg what i£ ml given; 
wealth is rbs mitwsrd life of mauj und 31 that is taksu away tbs man la 
ibideiia/ 

^ SoniE JoJDi anbadtute fpr tbli the d,u[y -pcT KUJeblr^ mirul, tkOMght 

and ententuxn 
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The fivebh&van& are as follows: First, a monk must ask 
permission of the owner before he occupy any one's house 
(MiugSka Then a junior monk must never use any 

food without showing what he has received in alms to 
his guru, and receiving his permission to cat it {Anuna 
vikapdna hkoyant). Again, a monk must not be content 
to a^ permission only once from Che owner to use a house, 
but ho must frequently ask if he may occupy it, and also 
ask how much of it ho may use, and for how long a time 
(Uggaham siuggihiiat/ist). He must not use any furniture, 
such as beds or seats, that may be in the house, without the 
owner's permission (Uggaham vauggahimsa abhlkkaHOih). 
Lastly, if a s&dhu arrives after another sidhu has already 
obtained permission to use the house, the second arrival 
must ask the first s&dhu to go again and get pennission for 
him also; and if the second s&dhu arrives ill, the first 
must willingly give him all the room he needs (Anttvii 
nitoggaka jdii). 

The following dloka describes these clauses: 

* One ihoukl ask for a place of residenoe after reflection, end renew 
the request every day: *' I only need so much of it." Thus speaking, 
one should renew his petition. With people of ooe's own rank one 
should ask in the same way. One should gain permission before eating 
or drinking. In these ways the vow of non-stealing is respected.* 

iv. Urah- The monks, as their fourtlt promise, take the vow of 
chastity (Brahmalarya), and the Sth&nakavial monks in 
Kathi&wad every night and morning repeat the following 
words: 

* The vow of chastity is eighteen-fold. One should have no dealings 
with gods, human beings or animals of the opposite sex, should not 
encourage them, or cause others to do so, by speech, thought or deed.' 

This VOW also has its five strengthening or protective 
clauses. To prevent any approach to transgressions of the 
main vow, monks should not talk about a woman (Abki- 
khanatn ittkinath kahash kaha itame) ; or look at the form of 
a woman (MaHoharii indiydi aloelae) ; or even recall the 
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former amusement and pleasure women afforded thorn 
when they lived in the worid {ItthiHatu pta/iraydim puva- 
kiliydi sumaritae ); they must not, for similar reasons, cat 
or drink ^ to excess, or partake of too highly spiced dishes 
{jydtimapdna bkoyana bhoi) ; nor must they live in the 
same building as a woman, a female animal, or a eunuch 
{lUki pasu panclaga seuiisaidi sayand sandim sevitit). 

All these rules mutatis mutandis apply to nuns. 

The iloka that sums up the whole vow and its clauses 
runs thus: 

' The vow of chastiiy is maintained by not silting on seats previously 
occupied by women, female aninutls or ennnebs, and by not Uvlog in 
tbeir vicinity, not participating in cxcitmg oonversatioii about woimd, 
not remembering former delights, not looking at a woman's farm, not 
decorating one’s own person, not eating or drinking to excess, or par¬ 
taking of too highly seasoned food.’ 

This Jaina vow seems limited to negative chastity, which 
shudderingiy avoids its fellow creatures, lest they should 
prove occasions of stumbling, and it appears ignorant of the 
sunlit purity that so delights in its walk with God on the 
open road of life, that it cannot be bored with nastiness. 

The last great vow {Aparigraha vrata) consists in re¬ 
nouncing all love for anything or any person. The defini¬ 
tion of it may be translated as follows: 

' Having no posscssiont consists in rclinquisbing greed (or any¬ 
thing if we think that a particular thing is our own, the mind is 
agiuted by greed.’ 

In the Jaina scriptures the vow is held to exclude all 
likes and dislikes in regard to sounds, colours, or smells, as 
well as people. In short, the way to maintain this vow is 
to be indifferent to anything our senses can tell us. 

This fifth vow of the monk foreshadows what the con¬ 
dition of the Siddha will be, when all his powers arc entirely 
shrivelled up. 

‘ It will be remembered that no Jaina, by or ascetic, may ever 
drink wine. 


V. Apari¬ 
graha 
vrata. 


Ritribho- 

j«na 

tjriga. 
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The following ^loka telU how the vow is kept 

* Renouncing Jlking for pleasant tonch, tute, smell, farm,* or word,* 
and for all the objects of the five leiues, lenouncing hatred for un¬ 
pleasant objects, these are the wajrs to maintain the vow of Aparlgnha,' 

Certain ^vetjlmbara add a sixth vow, that of never dining 
after it is dark {Ratribhojana iyiga), lest they should in¬ 
advertently take life, but most Jaina consider this included 
under the other vows that protect insect life. 

Twtnly-sevm Qualitus of the Ideal MonR. 

We have seen that the Jaina have a conception of the 
ideal layman ; and in the same way they also show us the 
picture of a perfect monk, summed up in a Magadhl iloka: 

‘The true ascetic shook! possess twenty-seven qualities for he roust 
keep the five vows, never eat at night, protea all living things,* 
control his five senses, renounce greed, practise forgivenesa, possess 
high ideals, and inspect everything he uses to make sore that no insect 
life is hijnred. He roust also be self-denying and carefully keep the 
three gupti, be must endore hardships in the twenty-two ways, and 
bear suffering till death.’ 

• Le. beauty. • i.e. literature and oratory. 

* Of the six dosses. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE END OF THE ROAD 
PaMia Pmamelvara. 

We have traced the journey of a jlva along the upward 
path that leads through the destruction of karma, by way 
of the fourteen upward steps and the keeping of the twelve 
vows and the eleven Fratim&, to monkhood. It only re* 
mains to us to note the different ranks a man may hold 
aa an ascetic before he finally attains moksa. 

First, he is just an ordinary ascetic or sftdhu; if he be a S&dha. 
Digambara, he will wear no clothes and live in the forest, 
lost to the world and immersed in meditation, eating only 
once a day and tearing out his hair as it grows. Nowadays 
one hears of only two or three Digambara ascetics. If he 
be a ^vetimbara^ or a Stbanakavaal,^ he wdll move from 
Ap&saro to ApSsaro clad in white clothes. 

The next step to which he can rise is that of Upfldh&ya or Up&* 
instructor. An exceptionally clever monk may be chosen 
from amongst the others as teacher, when he is expected to 
study the scriptures and teach them to his fellow monks. 
Amongst the Tapaga£tha no monk can be chosen as an 
UpSdhyiya till he has been an ascetic for at least a year, but 
this docs not seem to be always the rule with other sects. 

The scriptures ho wHll most probably teach are the Uttari- 
dhyayana SOtra, the UpHsaka DaffUiga SQtra, and the 
Bhagavatl Shtra. The last, the Bhagavatl Sdtra, holds 
almost the same position amongst many Jaina that Hindus 
give to the Bhagavadgltd or Christians to the Gospels. 

' Unless he be a follower of either Atmilrainaji or A^ndavija* 
yail, when he will wMr yellow dothes. 

* The followers of SrtlAUiT, however, who are found mainly In Mftlwa, 
never live in an ApEsaro lut they should be held guilty of the lives 
destroyed in building it. 
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These scriptures most Jaina laymen are familiar with, 
but the instructor should, according to some Jaina, have 
_ also studied the scriptures the laymen have not read, namely, 
the eleven Anga and the twelve UpAhga or the Carana^itarl ^ 
and the Karanaiitarl *, or, according to others, the eleven 
Ahga and the fourteen POrva. All teaching and studying 
is a kind of austerity; if a man studies intentionally to gain 
merit, he will get merit (punya) ; if, however, he studies 
and teaches to gain and impart knowledge with no thought 
of acquiring merit, he will destroy certain karma {nirjard). 

Ae&rya. A still higher rank is attained when a monk becomes an 
A^arya or Superior. In many sects the A^irya is chosen 
simply by seniority (this is nearly always the case in 
K&thi&wfld), but in others the A^arya is selected for ability, 
or powers of leadership, as is generally done in Malwa. 

The choosing of a new Superior or A^rya is made the 
occasion of great rejoicing. Jaina laymen come to the 
Apftsaro, take the twelve vows or renew them, and sing 
songs and make the greatest noise imaginable. In order 
to permit of animals sharing in thoir rejoicing, they pay 
butchers varying sums to cease killing for those days. 
An Aairya is a man of very high dignity: he never travels 
alone, but is always accompanied by at least two sSdbus; 
and as his fame grows, the number of his disciples increases. 
When the writer, for instance, had the pleasure in R&jkot 
of meeting ^ivalilajt Mahirija (who is considered the 
most learned SthftnakavSsi idlryA of the present time), he 
had travelled thither with twenty-one attendant sfldhus. 

The power of excommunication for religious offences lies 
with the Adarya’ acting with the Jaina community or 
sangha, and it is to the Adilrya that, whenever possible, the 
monks of his sahgha should make confession. As a rule 
the Adirya wears the same dress, cats the same food, and 

* Or * Or KaratfUmtyt^ 

* Tbe Ad&rya, acting with the cORimualty, excommunlcacet for reli* 
gious oAencea; tmt for oA’eaoa against society the MahSjana (oommiitee 
^ leading Daniyfi) excommunicates. 
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follows the same rule as his fellow monks; sometimes, how* 
ever, his little sitting*board is raised slightly higher from the 
ground than those of the other monks. 

It must not be thought that the ordinary s&dhu must 
gain the rank of Instructor and Superior to go to mok$a, a 
simple ascetic can do that; but it is generally easier for the 
higher ranks of ascetics to attain deliverance than for the 
lower, because their office helps them to develop the ncces* 
sary qualitica An Atirya should, of course, observe with 
special attention all the usual ascetic discipline. 

A Migadh! f loka describes the ideal A^irya as possessing 
thirty-six qualities: he controls the five senses; he is chaste 
in the nine ways; he keeps the three gupti; he is free from 
the four ka$iya; he keeps the five great vows; he observes 
the five rules of conduct; and he maintains the five samiti; 
such are the thirty-six qualities of an Aeirya. 

The goal of every monk is to become at last an Arihanta Tirtbae. 
or Tirthahkara, the Being who has attained perfection of 
knowledge, perfection of speech, perfection of worship, and 
absolute security, for no danger or disease can ever come 
where he is. Having become a Tirtbahkara, the jiva is at 
length freed from the dread that overshadows every Jaina, 
the fear in this life of suffering or sorrow, which has to be 
borne with no Friend at hand to strengthen and comfort, 
and tho dreary expectation after death of the endless cycle 
of rebirth. 

A meaning often given to the word Tirtbahkara is that of 
one who finds a ford [tirtha) through this world {satitsdra) 
to moksa, or one who attains a landing on the other side. 

But many Jaina say it denotes one who forms four com¬ 
munities (tirtha) of monks and nuns and male and female 
lay-followers. When a new Tlrthahkara arises, the fol¬ 
lowers of the preceding one follow him, as the followers of 
Pfir^vanltha followed Mahivira. 

We have noticed^ the eight glories which surround a 

* P- »9»- 
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TTrthankara when he preaches; besides these, the Jaina 
. assign to him an enormous list of attributes. A Tlrthaj^- 
kara, for example, is worshipped by the sixty-four Indra, 
and has thirty-five special qualities of speech, and thirty- 
four pertaining to his body, which is distinguished by one 
thousand and eight specified marks. We shall probably, 
however, gain a better idea of the Jaina’s real conception of 
a Tlrthankara, not by working through this long bare list of 
qualities, but by studying one of their prayers of adoration 
—that surest mirror of a man's mental picture of his god. 
The writer’s Sth&nakav&al friends tell her that every 
morning and evening during Padikamaoum they worship 
the TTrthankara in Gujarati words which maybe rendered 
as follows : 

' You I sahite at various times, t1>e Lord Arihanta. What kind of 
a Lord is He 7 He knows what is passmg In your mind and my mind. 
He knows what is passing in the mind cif every man. He knows what 
is going on a! various times. He sees all the fourteen worlds as 
though they were in his hands. He is endowed with these six quali¬ 
ties : boundless knoa-ledge, insight, righteousness, austerity, patience, 
strength. He is endowed with thirty-four kinds of uncommon qualities. 
He is endowed with speech. He is endowed with thirty-five kinds of 
truthful speech. He has one thousand and eight auspicious marks. 
He is free from the eighteen sins and endowed with the twelve good 
qualities. He has destroyed four* of the hardest karma, and the four 
remaining karma .ire powerless. He is longing to get mokfa. He 
dispels the doubts of tools^ with yoga. He is endowed with body, 
with omniscience, with perfect ins^ht, and hns the before-mentioned 
righteousness. He has the highest kind of safikita, which is per- 
nument; he hns ^uklalefyi, Sukladhyana, ^uklayoga; he is wor¬ 
shipped, adored and saluted by the sixty-fotir Indra. He is the 
most Icnmed panclit. He is endowed with these and other endless 
qualities.* 

Siddha. We have seen that a Tlrthahkara has still four karma 
left which bind him, and until these four do actually snap, 
the jiva which began its upward journey, perhaps from a 
clod of earth, has not yet reached its final goal. When by 

1 i. e. Rhavyu those souls who will eventually obtain inoktt. 
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atuterities these last karma arc destroyed and break * like 
a piece of burnt'Up string \ the soul loses its body and 
becomes a Siddha. 

The Siddha has the following characteristics: absolute 
knowledge, faith, insight, righteousness, and prowess. He 
also has the power of becoming minute and gigantic at will, 
and of moving anywhere unhindered; he is unaffected by 
anything, so that neither death, disease, rebirth, nor sorrow 
can any longer touch him. He is also without a body; and 
this is the reason why Jaina fcol they can never pray to 
a Siddha. A Siddha has, however, one hundred and eight 
attributes, and these the Jaina recite, telling their rosary 
of one hundred and eight beads. An ordinary Jaina tells 
his beads five times a day, but a very devout Jaina might 
tell the one hundred and eight beads one hundred and eight 
times a day. The Jaina say they do not worship or salute 
the Siddha when doing this, but tell their beads only with 
the object of stirring up their spiritual ambition and in 
order to remind themselves of the qualities a Siddha must 
possess, in the hope that some day they too may reach their 
desired goal, and rest in perfect bliss in the state of Nirv&oa, 
doing nothing for ever and ever. 

Thirty-fioe Rules of Conduct. 

How even Hon-Jaina may reach Moksa, 

One of the unique glories of Jainism is that it. unlike 
most Indian*bom religions, believes in the possibility of 
aliens reaching its goal. Even Europeans and Americans,^ 
although they may never have beard of Jainism, if they 
follow, though unconsciously, the thirty-five rules of 
conduct, of necessity destroy their karma and so are sped 
to moksa like an arrow from a bow. 

It will therefore be well worth our while to study these 

* Quite unciviliaed races might reach mokfa, bat it would be easier 
for Europeans and other civilued people, provided they were vege- 
tariatts, to do so. 
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rules, for they contain the pith of the Jaina creed expressed 
in terms of conduct. The thirty-five rules arc contained 
in ten Sanskrit 4 loka which describe the true Jaina, and 
which might be rendered thus : 

1. He who gains his livelihood by honesty, and admires and (allows 
excellence of conduct, and marries bis sons and daughters to well-bom 
and well-behaved folk. 

3. He] la known to be afraid of committing sins, he follows the 
customs of his country, never speaks evil of any man and especially 
not of bis mler. 

3. He lives in neither too secluded nor too open a residence. It 
must be situated in a good locality and have good neighbours. The 
house must not have too many entrances. 

4. He always associates with good men, worships his parents, and 
abandons an unprotected place of evil reputation. 

$. He regulates his expenditure according tn his income,^ dresses 
according to bis posittan, and being endowed with eight kinds of 
intelligence hears rcligiotis discourses every day. 

6. If be suifers from indigestion, he does not eat. Ho eats only at 
fixed tiroes. He should gain his three objects* in soch a way that 
one does not interfere with the other. 

7. He gives alms to him who comes unexpectedly, to the sadhu and 
to the poor, is free from obstinacy and has a partiality for good 
qualities. 

8. Knowing bis own strength and weakness, be avoids such actions 
os ore not suited to the lime and country [in which be lives]. He 
worsbipe persons who are rigid In keeping their vows and (kr advanced 
in knowledge, and be feeds those who deserve feeding. 

9. He is provident, has more than ordinary knowledge, is gtateful 
for what is done for him, is loved by people, is modest, merciful, of 
a serene disposition and benevolent. 

* The old Jaina rule with regunl to the regulation of income was to 
divide it into four equal parts, of which they set one part aside as 
savings, invested aisother part in trade, paid all their household ex¬ 
penses with the third ponton, and devoted the remaining quarter to 
charity. The rule is not stiktiy followed now, but it is sdll usnal to 
divide the income up and apportion it, though not giving so largely 
to charity as in the old days. 

' Every Indian, Jaina included, lias four great objects in his life: 
dhaims, artho, kSma, moksa (religion, wealUi, pleasure and mokfa). 
A devout Jaina householder is only supposed to give attention to the 
first three, for if he acquit himself well in gaining these, the last will 
follow naturally. 
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la He it always intent on defeating Che six interior cnetnief * and 
oontTots all his five scnsca. Such are the suggestions of a house* 
holder’s duties. 


Tfu Three Jnsels {Ratna Traya). 

The Jaina sum up all their belief, as expressed in the 
Tattva, in their vows, and in their rulea of conduct, under 
the heading of the Three Jewels: Right Knowledge (5am* 
yah Jndna), Right Faith (Samyak Darian(i\, Right Conduct 
(Semyak C&ritrya). 

The Sanskrit iloka that defines Right Knowledge runs: Right 

Know 

* Wise men coll that knowledge Right Knowledge which one gets, ledge, 
whether concisely or in detailed form, from the Tattva as they exist.' 

Right Knowledge is in fact knowledge of the Jaina creed; 
and this jewel mast be gained before any other can be 
obtained, for only when Right Knowledge is possessed can 
a man know what virtue is, and what vows he ought to 
keep. Mahivira himself said: 'First knowledge and then 
mercy’, for unless a man know what a jiva is, how can he 
show mercy to it ? 

Central among the Three Jewels is Right Faith; for unless Right 
one believes in what one knows, how will one follow it? I'wdi. 
Samyak Dariana stands for true faith and insight into the 
great Jaina doctrines and scriptures. The Jaina say that 
it is like the digit i, which, standing before the ciphers that 
follow it, gives them value, for without faith all conduct is 
worthless. 

'To hold the Uuth as (ruth, and ontrath as untnith, (his ia tnte 
faith.’ 

The Jaina say that there may be Right Knowledge and Right 
Right Faith, but if these are not accompanied by Right ^®‘“*™** 
Conduct all are worthless. To the monk Right Conduct 

> Both Hindus and Jaina believe that there are six interior enemies: 
passion (JkOma). anger (JtrvdJka), greed (/Ma), pride (shuIbo), excessive 
exaltation (iarM) and envy (ma/tara). 
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means the absolute keeping of the five great vows. His 
conduct, as we have seen, should be perfect, or Sarva- 
d&ritrya, for he must follow the conduct laid down for him 
in every particular; but the layman is only expected to 
possess Deia£aritrya (partial conduct), for, so long as he 
is not a professed monk, he cannot be absolutely perfect 
in conduct. 

pine Right Conduct, however, can be ruined by three evil 
darts, or 4alya. The first of these is intrigue or fraud 
jura (JUdyd Mya), since no one can gain a good character whose 
c&ritiya. social or religious, is governed by deceit. Even in such 
holy matters as fasting, intrigue can make itself felt. 

A second poisonous dart is false belief or MxlhyAtva ialya, 
which consists in holding a false god to be a true one, a false 
guru to be a true guru, and a false religion to be a true 
religion; by so doing one absolutely injures Right Know* 
ledge and Right Faith which lead to Right Conduct; this 
is therefore a highly poisonous dart. The great evil wrong 
belief docs shows how supremely important it is for men 
to know who is the true Tlrthankara, and the definition, 
which the Jaina repeat every day at their devotions, runs 
as follows; 

‘ He who is omnisoent, free from all kiye of the world and from all 
failkags; he who is worshipped by the three wotida aad who exphina 
the inner meaning [of raligiaa] as it exists: this adorable deity Is the 
great god.* * 

The Jaina similarly define a false god : 

*TboK gods who retain women, weapons and rosahes, who are 
steeped b attochnsent and ao atained, who are b the habit of giving 
and accepting bvottrs, these can give no help towards ddiveranoe.’ 

In the same way it is of great importance to recognize 
good gurus, especially in a land swarming with worthless 
ascetics. This is the Jaina definition, which is also repeated 
by them every day: 

* They who keep the (five) great vows, are steadfast, live only on 
^ i. e. Tlrtlubkarj. 
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ftliDB, are uMtnersed in meditation, preach teJ4{ioo: thcM arc to be 
conudercd Kurus.' 

And in contrast the Jaina say: 

''Hiey BTC not gurus who are slaves to all deaires, eat everything, 
have worldly poeseesions, ate unchaste and preach ralaety.* 

Still more interesting is heir definition of true religion: 

* That which holds beings from fallmg into an evil state [after death] 
is calkd religion. Self-control is the forcinost of its ten divisioas. The 
omniscient says that such a religion is the mcaiu of libcratton.’ 

The Jaina definition of false religion runs: 

‘ Religion which is full of false precepts, which is stained by killing, 
even if it is thoroughly known, is the cause of wandering through 
rebirths. 

Covetousness {Nidana ialya) is the third poisonous dart 
which destroys RightConduct. If, for instance, when aman is 
performing austerities, he admits sonic such worldly thought 
into his mind as, * Now after this austerity I may have 
gained sufficient merit to become a king or a rich merchant', 
that very reflection, being stained with covetousness and 
greed, has destroyed like a poisonous dart all the merit 
that he might have gained through the act. In the same 
way, if a man indulges vindictive or revengeful thoughts 
when he is performing austerities, the fruit of his action is 
lost, and no merit it acquired and no karma destroyed. 

It is interesting to compare these Three Jewels with the Three 
Buddhist Tri-Ratna: Buddha, the Law and the Order; and 
with the Mohammedan Triad: Happiness {Kfura), Mercy piueJ. 
{Mera), Prayer {Bandagf ]; and again w'ith the Pars! Trio: 

Holy Mind, Holy Speech and Holy Deeds. 

Perhaps also in no more concise fashion could Jainism be 
compared with Christianity than through their three jewels; 
for whilst the Jaina believe in Right Knowledge, Right 
Faith and Right Conduct, referring to an impersonal 
system, each of the Christian jewels,Faith, Hope und Love, 
refers to a personal Redeemer. 
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Faith, The Jatna religion enshrines no Faith in a supreme Deity; 
o^^ove. Christian the dark problems of sin and suffering 

arc lit up by his faith in the character and power of God, 
which ensure the ultimate triumph of righteousness. 

Hope to the Jaina is almost a meaningless word: be has 
hope neither for his own future, overcast as it is by the 
shadow of innumerable rebirths, nor for that of his religion, 
which will, he believes, in its duo season perish from off the 
earth. To the Christian, on the other hand, his present 
circumstances and his future arc alike bathed in the 
golden sunshine of hope, so that hopefulness may be 
said to be the very centre of the Christian creed and the 
foundation of its joy. No evil can befall the man in this 
life who with Dante has learnt that in God's will is our 
peace; and even in the presence of death he is sustained 
by the living hope ^ of a glorious future assured to him by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. 

As to the future of his faith, he waits with unswerving 
confidence the fulfilment of the magnificent ^oka: 

‘ The earth shall be lilled with the knowledge of tbe glory of the 
Lord as the waters cover tbe sea-' * 

But it is the third jewel, Love, that most clearly dis¬ 
tinguishes the Christian from the Jaina ideal. To the 
Jaina, love to a personal God would be an attachment that 
could only bind him faster tu the cycle of rebirth. It is 
a thing that must be rooted out at all costs, even as Gau¬ 
tama tore the love for his master Mah&vlra out of his heart. 
But to Christians love is the fulfilling of the law, and it is 
in its light that they tread the upward path; for it is through 
love that they sec the form of their guide, and ‘ with un¬ 
veiled face reflecting as a mirror the glory of the Lord are 
transformed into the same image from glory to glory'. 

Such is the greater Tri-ratna that Christ is holding in 
His pierced hands and which He offers to the Jaina to-day. 

* I Peter L 3 ff. * Habakkuk ii. 14. 
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And the Jaina in their turn, when they are won to Him, 
will pour into Hia treasury their trained capacity for self* 
discipline and self-denial and their deliberate exaltation 
of the spiritual and eternal over the comfortable and 
material, which are so greatly needed in the Christian Church 
in all ages. 

Then all the jewels, set together and no longer separated, 
shall adorn a glorious diadem for the thorn-crowned Man 
of Sorrows. 
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CHAFTER XIII 

JAIN A. WORSHIP AND RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS 

The Jaiiia &re moat courteous in jitrmjttEng OUtaidera 
to witness the ritual thoJr temples^ only asking that th,e 
spectators Ehould remove their shoes. In Lite Digambixa 
temples the sdok arc nude, and the eyes arc cast down a& a 
sign that the saint represented is lost to all worldly thought. 
The Svetimhara, lil^ the DigambarS, have images ol the 
Tirthankara sitting in meditation in the KaUSagga po&itinn 
with legs criosE.«l and hands in the lap, hut unlike the 
Dlgambara their idols are given loin-tloths, have staring 
glass eyes looking Straight in front of them, and ate adorned 
with tieeklarcs, girdles and braMlets of gold. Tlie writer 
has etsowheie fuily desoribed the worship in the tcmplea 
here it may suifico to give only a short summary. 

The ofEciant in a Digambara temple must himself be 
a Jaina {though this is not the rule among the SvctSmbira), 
and he will never eat any ol Che offering made to the idob 
In the course of the morning worsliip hc wasbeo the idol 
{Jfl/fl puja] and dries el, being moat earefui that no drop 
of water f^is to the ground, marks it with three auspicious 
marks of yellow powder {i!^andana pU}^, and offers ric* 
{AkfOia pftj^ and dried {not fresh) fruit {J^afonsiya psjS}. 

In the evening the worship conaiata of AraUpujd, when 
a five-fold lamp is Solemnly waved from left to right for 
a few minutes in front of the idol. 

The Strange part O'! ^vetlmbarawerahip is that, if no Jsiiia 
fac present, it can be performed byanoEi-Jaina, and the writer 
haa atvajioua tlmea seen paid ofi&eiantSwho were Brahmans, 
gardeners, or farmeto by caste performing the ritual. 

If, however, a devout Jaina be present, he will, after bathing 
and changing his clothes to the two pieces of doth he keeps for 


^ AWw SN Mpiffru JtiifilrTii, pp, ft ff. 
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the purpose in the little dressing-room outside the temple, 
often bid as much as five annas for the privilege of perform¬ 
ing the Jc 4 a pajd, when he will carefully wash the idol with 
water, then with milk, and then again with water; tho same 
worehipper might also perform Angaluddhand pujd and dry 
the idol with five or ten separate cloths, which are kept 
in the temple, and whose number seems to vary according to 
the wealth of the shrine. A worshipper may do the Can' 
dona pi^i and mark the idol with fourteen auspicious 
marks, but only the paid officiant is allowed to perform the 
Anga pujd, since this involves tho handling of the valuable 
jewellery belonging to the idol. If the worshipper for whose 
benefit it is performed has paid a large sum, sudi as fifty 
rupees, tho best crown, necklace, ear-rings, bracelets, arm¬ 
lets and girdle, all wrought in pure gold, will be brought out 
and put on the idol; if he only offers, say, tw-enty-five rupees, 
the idol will only wear its second-best silver-gilt ornaments. 
Then flowers and garlands {Pufpa piijd) ^ arc offered, and this 
completes that part of the ritual forwhich specialdress must 
be worn, and the performance of which is restricted to men. 

The remaining acts of worship can be done by women, or by 
men in their ordinary dress, since the inner shrine need not 
be entered. They consist of DhUpa piijd, the waving of a 
stick of incense before the shrine; Dipa pUjd, the waving of 
a lamp; i^Jbnhipuja, the offering of rice; Naivedya pujd, the 
giving of sweetmeats; and Pha/a pujd, tho offering of fruit. 
It is interesting to notice the way each different worshipper 
arranges the rice in the Akfota pajd ; it is usually placed 
thus; (c) 

... (i) 

■-f-i (») 

The Svastika sign (a) is intended to represent the Gali or 
state in which a jiva may be bom as either a denisen of hell, 

> The writer once saw flowers oflexed e\-en in a Uigambara temple 
at Borsad (Kaira district). 
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ar ol heaven, a man,, ar a beast, The three jitUe heaps 
symbolize the Tiltfie of right knowledge, riglit laith, 
and tight eotlduet, which enable a man to reach 
represented hy the sign (t). 

When fruit is ofiered it is noticeable that the Svetannbara 
have no scruple about ioclndiiig £rcsh fruit in thnir gift, 
a thing which the Digambara—the strictef sect—will not 
allow, considering that by so doing they take life. The 
evening temple worship of the ^vetamhara, as of the 
Digambara^ practically consists in Aral^ p^j4 —waving 
a lamp before the ehrine. 

MeritoriQus as it is to perform the worship in the temples 
in one's own town, far more merit is gained by doing so at 
places nf pilgrimage, particularly at special seasons of the 
year. On great festival days at Abu, GiinirK and above ail 
^atruiljaya the temple court ia thronged with wnuid-be 
worshippers, ail out-bidding each other for the privilege 
of peifornaing the various rEtnitl acts, whilst tha tismpic 
custodians^ acting as auctioneers, employ tha fs:milLar 
wiles gf the auction room to FPir up the price. The 
auctioning is carried O'!! under the phraseoio^ of bidding 
for ghj {melted butter), and the man w^ho offers the most 
SiiT'S of ghi obtains the coveted prlvilcgOr No ghi of courEe 
changes hands, the being qnly a eonventional phrase for 

a hxed number of annas, 

The presetit writer saw a man at ^atruhjaya perform 
the ndieapeat service—the 5tfii4{id™ia -piijd —for which 
privilege he bad paid ooiy two annas, thongh at Abu 
he would have paid at least flvc-and-a-c]uartcr, After 
bathing and donning the two cioths, he marked the idol 
in fourteen places and Jiiled up time by playing on a 
harmoni u m. He then took in nne bond a tra.y co-ntainhig 
roses, almonds, rice, saffron and sugar, and in. the other a jug 
cuntaining water and milk, and round the jug and round hia 
wriet he tied a red thread. After performing lApa pCij and 
Ak;ata puja, he did what is called 1. e. gen.tly 
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waved a brush of cow's hair in front of the shrine, whilst 
the paid officiant was decking the big idol in its jewellery. 
He then placed a little image of a Tlrtbohkara in front of 
the larger image in the inner shrine and bathed it and 
marked it with tho auspicious marks. It was interesting 
to notice that whilst doing this he kept on showing the little 
idol its own reflection in a pocket looking-glass, as a thought* 
ful ladies' maid might have done to her mistress as she 
assisted at her toilette; he completed his service by offering 
the articles on the tray to the Tirthaftkara. 

The next cheapest service to this, the Paaiakalydna 
p&jd, costs the worshipper about five-and-a-quartcr rupees. 

The singing of the idol’s praises, Sttitavaritana Stiiti, can 
be done at any time and without the worshipper requir¬ 
ing to bathe or change. A man walks into the temple, 
makes the signs wo noticed before 

O. (0 

... (fi) 

'-Jn W 

on a board and sings the idol's praises out of a hymn-book. 

At ^atrufijaya behind one of the main temples ore housed 
several solid silver chariots, and for the sum of about thirty 
shillings a pilgrim can scat himself in a tiny silver barouche 
and be drawn round the temple accompanied by silver 
elephants and other delights, and so feel that he is doing his 
pilgrimage dt luxt. 

The pilgrimage of all others, however, to try and do 
at ^atrufljaya is tho 'Ninety-nine'. It takes about 
three months to perform, for tho pilgrim must toil up the 
thousands of steps that lead from the bottom of the hill 
to the summit, encircle the most famous temple, and tramp 
down to the bottom again ninety-nine separate times, and 
the last days he must observe as strict fasts from food and 
drink. \^nien the last toilsome ascent has been made, the 
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pricEta drag Out a silver throne, and, placing it under a 
csuiopy erectedi in tlic court of the main temple, set the image 
of a Tiftliai'kltara thereon, The pilgrim doea the eieht-Eold 
worship Csyidaiiapiljd,l^-Ufpii pi^ja, Dhupap^jd, 

p^jdj 2'isiivedyA pii■jd^ and f^jd) 

eleven limes over, and in the intervaia hymns are sung to 
the accompanimetiE of a harmonium ; and when the writer 
witnt&scd it^ boya dreB&ed in shepherd-plaid trouacr^ aj]d 
bright pink-frillEd }atkct& danced to the jingling accompani- 
mciih ci bells rourid their anklet. The pilgrim was in this 
ease a little girl, who seemed to he utterly exhausted by 
fasting, thirst and fatigue. 

PrivnEe The Sth^nakavasi Jaina, being noH'idolatrous and having 

Tvorahipr temple TPhich they can attend, naturally ]Say more 
attention to meditation and private worship than the other 
sectE, and if the reader would really learn to undcratand the 
heart of Jainism, it will repay him to study their private 
devotions with some minuteness, since after all a man's 
meditations are genomlly a true icfiection of his creed. 

Tire Digambara Jaiina arc said to use a gOod deal of 
Sanskrit in their devotions; the ^vetambara empJoy bnth 
Sanskrit and M^adhi i but Che Sth^nahavfl^, who claim 
to hold cloHcst of all the sects tc primitive practice, confine 
themselves aa far as possible to Magadhi. Sfuiskrit would 
Seem therefore to tiavc come i nto uao with idol warship under 
Hindn infiuenee, and where reverence is rafuacd to images, 
the sacred language of the Briltmans is aloo neglected- 

Every devout SthSnakavasi ought to rise two hours 
before sunrise in winter and aumn^ei, and, taking in his 
hands hlfi rosary, consisting of io0 bcada, recite the 
Nduflfearfl Btaftiro, saluting Arihanla, Siddhaj Aifirya^ Up!L- 
dhy^ya and Sadhu, and also Knowledge^ Faith, Character 
and Austerityj and, this done, should if passible repair to 
the monastery, Every Apdsaro, as also nvery Eemplo, bas 
a little room where the Jaina keep their clothes for ’worship, 
which usually consist nf five articles : two long pieces of 
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cloth, one of which they wear round tho loins and the other 
over the shoulders, a little strip to cover the mouth, a piece 
of cloth to sit on, and also a brush. The devout layman, 
wearing only the two cloths, sits down on what is in fact his 
prayer carpet, and, after asking permission from his guru, 
begs forgiveness of any living thing he may have injured 
on his way from his house to the monastery. 

He is then in a position to perform Sdmdyika, the most Samd* 
essential portion of which, Karemi bhante, consists in the 
repetition in MigadhI of a vow which might be thus 
translated: 

* I vow that I will not sin in regard to Dmvya for the space of fort}’* 
eight TTiinulcs anywhere in the whole worid. In right earnest I vow 
not to sin in any of the six ways. O adorable one, I take this vow, 
and I will keep it in this manner; I promite to keep it in ihoaghc, 
word and deed myself, and not to cause others to break it in thoaght, 
word, or deed. Again. O adorable one, I thus free myself from all 
sinful actions; 1 condemn tbctn in (he pretence of my spirit and 
preceptor, and I vow to keep my spirit free from such actions.* 

The worshipper then praises the twenty-four Tlrthahkara Convi* 
of the present age in M&gadhl verse 
which might be rendered : 

' I ting the praite of the twenty-four Tlrthahkara and other Kevoll, 
who have shed the light of religion on this world, who formed com* 
monjliet and so became Tlrthahkara. I salute Ilisabhadeva, AjiunA- 
tha [here follows the list of the twenty-four]. I praise these and all 
others who have shalceo off the dust of karma and have destroyed okl 
age and death. May tlreae twenty-four Tlrthahkara show mercy to 
me. May these TTithahkora, famed in this world, whose praises I 
have sung, whom I have worshipped in mind, and who are exccflciu in 
this world, grant me that religion in which roeditation forms the chief 
part and which protects Irotn all diseasea 

Ye are brighter than the moon, more brilliant than the sun, more 
awe-inspiring than the ocean. Grant to me, 0 Siddha, to reach 
Siddha-hood.* 

Next follows Vandand, i.c. salutation and prayer forVanda^. 
forgiveness to the guru, if he be present, or in his absence 
to the north-east corner of the building, that being the dircc- 
‘ Or Calnn'i^iatUt^'o. 
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tion in TVJlicU Mali Slvidehaj the ah^>dc of the TTrthankara, is 
said tn lie. AJ] aecfca, even when they add special Vandaoa 
roferring to idol worship, secnl to use a general form, which 
tould be frsely tranaiated as follows : 

' 0 fcitiefJvLnj Sadtu J ] ricsirc to (jcjw to you nbd to salute you to 
the bait of ray bodEly powers, Eersahiug all evil aetHnis. Tcrmlt rae ta 
appTtucb yon, tn tuiteb your tolua-tiko Jeco I taucji tlicTii- Pjitdnu 
uia if the touch anwy? ywi. 0 adorable! llis day is poasirg aw^y. 
0 adoraWo, holy as a place of pileTtinsa= I t crave lotgivorcss front 
you For all tha evil actufia 1 may linvc done during the coriifsa of this 
day. If I have coiurtiiued any of die thirty-thicc htoh (snttan£}. If 
1 liavcdtmc snyclvioj' -wrcaig thTOu^h body, speech, or thoQyht, or fruui 
aUfKT, pridci djKcir, or Efeed,ard if dorinp this day I have in any way 
tir at. any dme viofated sny of the dutie* eujuined by raJigioit, 1 would 
he fee*, 0 forgiving Ssdliu, from all suchsinsj which I conrfonm aud con- 
dernn in ygtir prtseuce. [ wiU Ikieep my spitit free Tiwi such ilus.^ 

proper Chen follows, in which the Twelve 
Vows are repeated and any breach of them is eortfessed. 
niis part O'! the duvotions is inoai; lengthy, as sins are 
confessed in all their subdivisions: fur instance^ if the WO'IT- 
ahtpper has sinned against knowledge in any of foutCeon 
ways, or against faith in five ways, or has uttered any of the 
twenty-five kinds of falsehood \ the eighteen classes of sin 
are also enunteraced at this time, and the man confesses any 
sins he may have comniitccd in respect of any O'f them, or 
against aity of tho Pahia Paramefvara (or Five Great OnesJ. 
Every sect and Suh-actC practises Padlkamanum, but of 
course with infinite variation in the forms of confession 
used. The SthSnakavisT roaltc their confession fn a form 
in which MSgadhl and vernacular wOrds nrc mingled. 

The worshipper then scats hlmEclf cross-legged and 
repeaU the salutatLon to Che Five Great Ones fi, o, //oivrfcfj'o 
jKffnfro), says again the Jfnmflf bhante, and then repeats 
the very interesting li^hamiikdrKi KauSa^S, which might 
be translated as follows : 

^ Et abuuLd be nKHjrsd tlut the wtiole of (hair devuticnr luraeiliuEi 
IcXHcly cnllwl PiidDranm^UCil. 
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* I now wiah to arrest all the functions of my body. Before doing », 
however, I pray fos foTgivenest if I hare committed any fault (Ati6ira) 
in body, speech, or thought during this day, if I have acted contrary 
to the scriptures, or gone astray from the path of nvok^a, or done 
anything against the laws of religion, or unworthy of doing; 1 ask 
forgirencH if I have thooght evil of others, enteruioed unsrortby 
thoughts, acted in ways undesirable, longed for undesirable things, or 
if I have done anything unworthy of a ^rftvaka (devout Jaina layman) 
in reaped of the three Jewels, the three Oupti, the four Kafiya, the 
five Anuvrata, the three Gu^vmla, the foor Siky&vrata, or violated 
any of the twelve duties of a ^rfivaka. May all such foults be 
forgiven.* 

The worshipper then performs thefourthpart of Kiusagga 
by redting the Tassottar! p&(ha, in which he says: 

‘Silting in one place I will now arrest all my bodily functions in 
order to purify and sanctify my spirit and to remove all dans (^tya), 
and other sins from it. My arresting of bodily functions (KSusagga) 
must not be regarded as broken, however, by any of the tbiiteen actions 
of inhalhxg, exhaling, coughing, sighing, sneeiing, yawning, hiccoughing, 
giddiness, sickness, swooning, slight cxteraal or intetnal involuntary 
movement, or winking. I will also hold my spirit inunovable in 
KSusagga and in meditaticn and silence, until 1 recite Namo arihantil- 
nuih; until then I will keep it free from dn.* 

The sixth and last part of Fadikamaoum is called Paca- 
Pacakhipa and consists of vowing to abstain from four 
kinds of food, for an hour if it is said at the morning 
Padikamapum, or for the coming night when it is repeated 
in the evening. The promise runs as follows; 

‘ 1 take a vow to abstain from the four following kinds of food: 
food, drink, fruits, spices, in thought, speech and deed. 1 promise to 
keep my soul away from those four, provided that they ate not farced 
on me or given to me whilst I am in a state of unconsciousnrsa or 
meditation.' 

There are at least ten variations of this vow: a man may 
promise to eat only once a day, or not until three hours after 
sunrise, or to take only one sort of food, or to fast altogether; 
but every variation seems to show the stress the Jaina lay 
on the duty of fasting, an emphasis that is easily understood 
in a religion whose adherents hope eventually to die fasting, 
s 
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and which teaches Chat the p:cfl,t^3t Crimea arc thase com- 
injttcd laf the aatc of eating. 

Some Digimbara Jaina, mstead of caking i vow Co faac, 
apparently promise to ahetaia from their spcciaily he- 
Ecteiag sins. Ac the cad of Fa^Jkamaouiii and a-t the end 
of Samayika the worahipper performe Namiikwtiif'n or 
general praise. 

The different parts of PadThamanurii need not be aaid in 
any eHMt order, hut it should genBialiy last about forty- 
eight minutes every momingi and,, since it ia a daily duty, 
it is also cahed 

At the ond of it a devout layman would go to the ApasatO 
and if possible hear a guru preach,, and on returning to hss 
houBo would give alms to a sMhu or to a poor man. He 
breakfasts about ten or eleveoj then goes to businessj return* 
ing in time to take his last meal about five o'clock in the 
aitcmoorij SO that he may have his tneal over before SuUSet, 
Since no Jaina may eat alter dark. 

Eveanjes In the eveninf, and if posaiblc in the monastery, he makes 

wnrdilp. (HQiifBgion of the «nS of the day {Dpvasi-ya Ftxdik^ma^fh], 
flings praises {Sajhdya. St^ana), and vowb not to eat till 
Bunrhe, and before he sleeps he must tell hSa heads and do 
flalutation to the Five three times over. If he is a very 
devout layman, he wiU repeat the Santharo pMhaj refl acting 
that he may never wake again, and ao be prepared to make 
a meritorious death. 

SeriptoK Some time during the day the layman should read one of 
leadirj- BcriptureS, unless hindered by any of the thirty-two 
reasona, such as having been near a dc&d body, or finding 
a bloodstain on hes dothcfl, or being Jo any other -way cere* 
monially impure. Again, he rtlUSC not read the hooks if 
there is a rmst, ot a thunderstorm, the fall of a meteor, an 
eclipse, a full moon, no moon, or when a great king or even 
a great maji diea, or if the sky has been rad at aunrisc or 
sunsetj or if there haa been a dust-storm. He must not read 
them on any of the first three daya of the bright half of the 
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tnoon, in a house where meat is eaten, near a funeral pyre, 
on a battle-field, or in the twilight of the early morning or 
late evening. In fact on any day that a Sthanakavial 
Jaina feels too lazy to read the scriptures, he can find some 
ceremonial reason to prevent his doing so, and hence the 
scriptures arc not in actual fact much studied by them. 

Holy Z?ayf.^ 

The ordinary routine of daily worship of course alters Pajju- 
on the great days of Fasts or Festivals; for instance, at 
Pajjusana, the solemn season which closes the Jaina year, 
many devout laymen fast for eight days or even longer and 
attend special services at the Apasari. They also take this 
opportunity of doing posadha,* i. c. tomporarily becoming 
a monk. We have seen how the whole teaching of Jainism 
tries to lead the laity along the pjtth of asceticism towards 
deliverance, and during the fast of Pajjusapa householders 
arc urged to live a monk's life for at least twenty-four hours. 

During the twenty-four hours that he is performing posadha 
a layman never leaves the monastery, but spends his time in 
meditation and fasting. As a matter of fact every house¬ 
holder is supposed to perform posadha twice a month, but 
the generality of Jaina content themselves with doing it at 
the end of the year. If poeadha be too exacting, a layman 
may observe the partial fast of dayd or soMwara^ when, 
though he sit in the monastery for some fixed period, he 
may take food and boiled water at will. 

The closing day of the Jaina year and of Pajjusapa, Sainvst- 
Saihvatsarl, is the most solemn fast of all. Every Jaina **''' 
fasts throughout the day from food and water, and the 
ApAsairi are crowded with men and women making their 
confessions. No outsider can visit these gatherings without 
being deeply impressed with the determination of all present 

^ For a full account of thete sec article 'Feativalt and Facts * 
by the present writer in E.Jt. E., vol. v, pp. 87$ 

* Or posaha. 
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to tarry im gruilge no quarnci over into the next ytur. 
At the clo&e of the meetiiie every one present aslcs forgive* 
ness frtnn hie neighbours for any offence he may even 
imwittingiy have given^ and th^y at! write letters to distant 
frjencia aaking their for^ivftiess also. This determination 
te start tho now year in love and charity with thei r neigh¬ 
bours they do not coniine to thfir own community; for 
•example, the writer u&ed to be bewildoired by rocciving 
letters from Jaina fricOdE and paudits who had never 
offended her in anyway asking her forgivoncBE in case they 
hajd imwittin^y vexed her. One ca4tnot help feeling that 
this bea,utiful custom of the Jaina is one of the many 
precious things they will bring as their special tribute te 
that City of God into vhlch at last shad be gathered all 
the glory and wealth ol dcvotion of the nations, 

Sonto time during the FajjLisana week the i^vetambam 
Jaina often arrange a special proocssLon though the town 
in honour of their Kalpa SUtra, 

Another pageant the same sect arrange is a cradle pro¬ 
cession on Mah^lvlra's birthday, which is now cOnvcntiDnally 
fixed for the firid day of Bhadrapada, the fourth day of 
Pajjusana. Sthinakav^i Jaina are not permitted to cele¬ 
brate the day, test it should lead to idolatry, but tho other 
' sects docorato thek temples with flags on this aod on the 
cooveotiona! birthdays of other TJrthadkana. 
niiraii. Curiously cnougli Divali, the next great holy day of the 
Jains, is really a Hindu fostiva! in honour of Laksmi, the 
goddess of wealth. All through our atudfes, howcv-cr, wc 
have seen the great influence that- Hinduism has exerted on 
Jainism, and here it pressed! a mcrc-antllc community at its 
weakest point, its love of money; naturaJly enough such 
a community was not willing to omit ar^y thing that oould 
propitiate on? who might conceivably have the bestowal of 
wealth in her power. The festival has, however, been given 
a Jaina sfejctinu by caSliug it the day on wJiich MahAVlra 
passed to mokfa, when all the eJghttcn confederate kings 
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made an illumination, saying: ‘ Since the light of intel¬ 
ligence is gone, let us make an illumination of material 
matter.' How thin this excuse is, is shown by the fact that 
the celebrations seem, despite the protests of the stricter 
Jmna , to be more concerned with the worship of money than 
passing of Mahavira. On the first day (Dhanaieraia) 
the Svetambara women polish their jewellery and ornaments 
in honour of LaksmI, on the second (Kdli^audaia) they 
propitiate evil spirits by placing sweetmeats at cross-roads, 
and on the third {Amdsa) all Jaina worship their account- 
books —^dradd pUjd, A Br^man is called who writes 
(i, e. LaksmI) on the account-books over and over again in 
such a way as to form a pyramid. The priest then performs 
Lakfmi pujd, Che oldest obtainable rupee and the leaf of 
a creepier being placed on an account-book, and also a little 
heap of rice, pin, betel-nut and turmeric, and in front of 
it a small lamp filled with burning camphor is waved, 
and the book is then marked with red powder. No 
one closes the account-book for several hours, and when 
they do so, they are careful to say : ' A hundred thousand 
profits.’ 

Perhaps the full-moon fasts also bear witness to Hindu Full- 
influence ; at any rate these days arc carefully observed by 
the Jaina. The great religious excitement of the community 
is found in going on pilgrimages, and on the full-moon days 
that fall in October-November {Kdrttiin pWKsma}, or in 
April-May [Caitrl pwumc^, they try if piossiblc to visit 
l^atruhjaya. On the other fuU-moon days, which fall in the 
spring and summer, they fast and hear spiecial sermons, 
but the summer full-moon day {Aid 4 M punenu^ is one to 
which the ascetics pay special attention, for wherever they 
spend that day, there they must remain till the rainy season 
is over. 

In connexion with the antiquity of the Jaina scriptures Jfiiina 
it is interesting to notice that once a year a fast is observed 
called Jnana pandaml, on which day all Jaina sacred books 
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arc not only woif^hippcd but alao dusted, freed from 
insects and rcarrMgecl, If only tbia CUbtom had prevailed. 
^eitJl regard ta all English parish rc^ifiters, ho\7 many nf 
our rctOrds might have bcei] saved ! 

Wq have Studied the road through ’ii'hich a jiva passes 
by tojlbomo stages towards deliverance ; Co retail these 
steps to the popular mind, the Svetimbara (and a ie^ 
Sthanakavasl) once a year keep a solemn fast ealled 
Mflunagydrasa on the eleventh day of some month, piC' 
fcrably the eleventh day of the bright half of MafgaiTr=.a 
{November-December), The worshipper last^ absolutely 
from food and water and meditates, as be tdls his beads, on 
each ol the five stages {SddhUj Up^dhyaya, Afl&rya, 'nrthah' 
kaia and Siddha) of the upward path, and the next day 
he -worship^ eleven seta of eleven diflerent kinds of things 
connected with knowledge, such as eleven pens, eleven 
piedK of paper, eleven inlt-bottiK, Sic, 

The worship of Che Siddha ^ahr^, or saint-whEtl, which 
i& kept in every temple, serves also to remind thev?cij.-5hlppet 
of the stages he must pass, for on the httlc sdver or brass 
tray are five tiny figures representing tbo Five Great Ones 
[SadhU|UpadhyAyaj A^arya, Arihanta, Siddln), but between 
the figures are written the names of the three jewels [Right 
Knowledge, Right Faith, Right Conduct) and also the word 
iapa, austerity, which might almost be called the kay-word 
of the whole Jaiua systom. This little tray seems to hear 
inscribed an it the Jaitia Confesaion of FaEtF and it is 
regarded as of ao much Importance that no Evetambam 
temple is complete Without it, and twice a year in the spring 
and autumn it is worshipped by having the eight-fo'ld pOjfi 
done to it every day for eight days. nr the water 

pilgrimagei is celebrated with much rejoicing once during 
each of these eight days, when the little tray is taken to 
some lake near the town and ceremonially bathed before 
being offered the eight-fold worship. 

Fasting is considered eo important by the Jaina, that the 
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more devout observe twelve days in every month as days 
of abstinence, but the less strict content themselves with 
fasting more or less strictly on five days. 

Besides the regularly recurring holy days of the year, there 
are special occasions of rejoicing, such as AHjana^aldkd (the ^,^01 
consecration of a new idol), which is celebrated with great 
pomp, but which rarely occurs now owing to the enormous 
expense it entails on the donor of the idol. In the case of a 
^vet&mbara idol, mantras must be repeated, the glass eyes 
inserted, and the statue anointed with safimn, before the idol 
is regarded as sacred, but the expense lies in the payment, 
not so much for this consecration, as for the feasting and 
processions which accompany it. 

Another rare act of Jaina worship is the bathing of The 
colossal figures such as that of Gomateivara at ^rlvapa 
Belgolft, which takes plstce every twenty-five years. The 
actual bathing is not unlike the ordinary Jaja puji, and 
the privilege of pouring cups of curd, milk and melted 
butter over the idol is put up to auction. 

There is one day, OH or Ambda, which is the fast par OIL 
excAltiue of Jaina women. It occurs eight days before 
(!^itri punema, and all women who long for a happy 
wedded life (and every woman in India marries) fast from 
specially nice food for twenty-four hours, remembering that 
a princess once won health for her royal husband who was a 
leper by fasting and worshipping the saint wheel on this day. 

The ever-present influence of Hinduism is perhaps felt 
even more by Jaina women than by Jaina men, and it is they 
who insist on keeping the Hindu festival of Sitaldsdtama, 
the festival of the goddess of small-pox, and the two feasts 
of Virapasali, when brothers give presents to their sisters 
and the sisters bless them, and of Bfidibija, when the sisters 
ask their brothers to their houses. Often also girls and 
women fast on the Hindu holy days of. Bolackotka and 
Mddkata, It is much to be regretted that many Jaina 
men and women, despite all the efforts of the reformers, still 
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take part irv the cGlebrations—the detestably obscene 

fcatcval of Spring ; thoughtful Jaina feel that it ill becomes 
a cominunitjr who boast o-f theif purity to share am alien 
festival of which all enliebtened Hindus thcmielvfls ate now 
ashamed. AtDiliera, the great Kjjatriya IcativaJ, the Jaina 
eat apccJally dainty fooh, and on M(Aarasaitkrdnii they 
fulfil the duty of charity by giving Iced to dews and cloth- 
ing to the poor. 

Jaina, of course, ought not to observe the Hindu death 
ceremonies Ot ^rSddJi^ and they hive SO far discontinued 
the custom^ that they no longer throw inod to the crowa; 
but they still observe them to the -extent O'f eating spefially 
dainty food on those days. 

SupErsiUi^fiS. 

Neither jn the regular rOuriite of their daily worship net 
in the picasurabl-e excitement oi their frequent holy dayt 
da -die Jaina [and cspeeiaily the Jaina wamen) hud all the 
emgtionaloutlct they need ; and so, besides these rccognJaed 
acts of ritual, they perform many others which are frowned 
on by their leaders. The wo-inen believe in nearly ah the 
Hindu superslitiong, sp that they have as it were a second 
cult, that of warding off evil spirits and demons, to whom 
all their lifetime they are in bondage through fear. 

The evil The ordinary people amongst the Jaina believe most 
strongly in the evil eye and arc terrified of ceming under its 
influence {Najardi j'wturw), though ft is quite contrary to 
the tenets nf their cr&ed. ITiey fear perfect happiness, and 
whenever they sec it, they beHeve that some person who is 
a favourite with some god ar goddess, such as McEadi Mala, 
KhoiJiyaraMata, KftlakS, MitJ, or Ehairava Deva, will harm 
the happy one through jcalouay. Anything dark or bitter 
will avert this, and so, if new jewtll-ety is worn, a black thread 
is tied on to it; Ka new house, is built, a black earthen vusel 
Is placed outside; and the writer was herself entreated to 
mark her only child with a black smear on the cheek-bo-ne 
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or at least behind the ear. In the same way at a wedding 
a lemon is tied in the turban of the bridegroom and in tlie 
dress of the bride, that something sour may safeguard the 
sweetness of their lot. 

When illness occurs, it is put down to the influence of 
the evil eye. If a child has fever, or is sick after eating, 
the women at once say that its illness was caused by 
some person possessing the wicked power of the evil eye, 
and elaborate remedies arc taken. A very usual method 
is to take a little cup and put in it smokeless burning 
embers, and over them mustard, salt and grain, till a fine 
smoke is made, and then to turn it upside down on to a 
brass plate, and, holding it firmly in position, to fix the two 
together with manure and water. They call this N ajar a 
bandhi and put it under the sick child’s bed. After three 
or four days, when in the course of nature the fever has 
abated, they pull out the cup and plate and throw the 
contents away at a junction of three roads. 

If a man is ill, one method of removing tire influence of 
the evil eye from him is to wave a loaf of millet bread round 
his head and then give it to a black dog; if the animal cats 
it, they believe the influence of the evil eye passes into him. 

The more enlightened Jaina declare that they have no fear E^i 
of evil spirits {bhiUa), but the women are very much afraid 
of them and, like all Indians, believe that Europeans share 
this fear and have their elaborate freemasonry ritual as 
a means of dealing with such spirits. BhOta arc specially 
active at Divill time, and in order to prevent them coming 
to visit their homes, the women before Divftll go to some 
cross-roads where three or four ways meet, carrying water- 
pots. They make a circle in the dust with the water and 
in the centre of this place a small cake of grain. Indeed at 
any season when they arc afraid of evil spirits visiting their 
house, they put vermilion, grain and something black into 
the bottom of a broken pot to guard against their coming. 

BhQta also live in pipal trees, and during the last days 
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of the month ^rivaqa one often sees women watering those 
trees to keep the evil spirits that live there happy and so 
prevent their coming out. 

^r&vaoa is in fact an anxious month, and on the fifth day 
of it many Jaina women worship serpents, apparently to 
propitiate the spirits of their ancestors. They draw a picture 
of a snake on the walls of the room where the water-vessels 
arc kept, in order to pacify the spirit of any of their forefathers 
who may have died suddenly in battle or been murdered 
before he could fulfil some strong desire he might have 
possessed; for they fear that such ancestors may return to 
carry out their interrupted purpose. To cool these desires, 
they encircle the picture of the snake three times with water 
(just as the lamp is waved before the idol at Strati) and offer 
it little cakes to make it happy. 

The spirits of ancestors are also appeased once a year 
on either the eighth or twenty-ninth of Afvina, when an 
offering of naivedya is made to them. A lamp is lighted 
and placed in some corner facing the quarter in which the 
ancestor once lived; an offering of sweetmeats is then made 
to the lamp and subsequently eaten by the offerers them¬ 
selves. 

When frightened by the prevalence of plague or cholera, 
the Jaina have recourse to the Brahmans to ask how they 
shall appease the itula deva (evil god) who is affecting them. 
The priests instruct them to light a fire in their own houses 
and circumambulate it. Near the flames they place an 
offering of naivedya and then walk round the ffre three 
times carrying water. After this they themselves eat the 
actual naivedya that has been offered and give dry 
materials for naivedya and money to the BrShmans. 

In the same way, if a child actually has small-pox, or if 
there be an epidemic of it, a Jaina mother almost invariably 
goes to the shrine of ^Itali MAti, the goddess of small-pox, 
whose shrine is to be found in almost every Indian village, 
and vows to make an offering of artificial glass eyes or money 
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to the M&t& if her child recover or escape infection 
altogether. 

It is pitiful to sec Jatna women who are childless ChUdwn. 
going to Hindu temples and promising to oiler cradles 
or money if only a little son may be bom to them, They 
even promise that for three or four years the child shall be 
treated as a beggar, and no name given to him; all they ask 
is that their reproach may be taken away. 

The orthodox Jaina declare that all these superstitions 
which their women folk have copied from the Hindus are 
contrary to their religion and indeed must even be accoimtcd 
Mithyitva 5 alya; * but they do not sec that they are born 
of fear, and that they will only disappear when the timid 
ones begin to trust a personal God and learn that the All- 
Powerful is the All-Loving too. 


* See pfx 130 ff. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

JAINA MYTHOLOGY 

The Jalna declare that they do not worship their gods^ 
but that they regard them as instruments for working out 
the fruits of karma. They say also that their gods differ 
from the membors of the Hindu pantheon in being graded: 
indeed they might almost be considered as having caste 
amongst themselves. In spite of being gods, they are 
inferior to men, since before they can attain moksa they 
must be bom again as human beings; yet, if they have 
accumulated good karma in previous births, they may now 
be enjoying greater bliss than men. 

The lowest gods are in Hell, where their work is to tor¬ 
ment jiva; these deities are divided into fifteen classes 
according to their different functions. Amongst them arc 
the Amba, whose special task it is to destroy the nerves of 
their victims (as a mango is pinched and cru^cd in a man’s 
hand to soften it, so do they wreck the nerves of the jIva 
they torture); the Ambarasa, who separate bones and 
flesh; the ^dma, who beat and belabour men ; the Sabala, 
who tear the flesh; the Rudra, engaged in striking men 
with s|>cars; the Mahdrudra, occupi^ in chopping flesh 
into mince-meat; the Kola, who are roasting the flesh of 
their victims j the Aiahdkdla, who are tearing it with 
pincers; the Asipata, engaged in cutting their victims 
with swords; the Dhanti, who arc shooting them with 
arrows; the Kumbha, who are indulging in the pastime, so 
often employed in Indian native states, of torturing with 
chillies ; the Vdlu, who steep men in hot sand ; the Veto- 
raai, who like devilish dhobis dash their victims against 
stones in streams of boiling water; the Kharasvara, who 
force men to sit on thorny trees; and last in the fearsome 
list, the Mahdghofa, who shut men up in black holes. 
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On the same level as Hell, but in a different direction, is God* ia 
Patala; there are, however, no human beings in P&tila, 
and 80 the gods who dwell there arc not torturers as they 
arc in Hell. They are divided into two main classes, 
Bhavanapati and Vyantara. These are again subdivided, 
there being ten kinds of Bhavanapati: first, the dark- 
god Asura Kumar a, whose body is all black, who loves 
to wear red garments, and in whose crown is a great 
crescent-shaped jewel; then Ndga Kumdra, whose body 
is white, whose favourite garments arc green, and in 
whose crown is a serpent's hood for a symbol; the body 
of Suvarita Kumdra is as yellow as gold, his clothes are 
white, and his symbol is an eagle; Vidyut Kumdra is red 
in body, he wears green vestments, and has a thunderbolt 
in his crown; the body of Agni Kumdra is also red, but 
his dross is green, and his symbol is a jug; the next god, 

Dvipa Kumdra, is red, with green clothes, but has a lion for 
his sign; Udadhi Kumdra is a white god with green clothes, 
whose symbol is a horse; an elephant is the sign of the 
red Diifl Kumdra, who is clad in white; the god Vdyu 
Kumdra has a green body and wears clothes as red as the 
sunset sky, and his token is the crocodile ; and the last of 
the ten Bhavanapati is Sthanila Kumdra, with a body as 
yellow as gold, white clothes, and a shallow earthen pot as 
his symbol. 

The other denizens of P&tfUa, the Vyantara, are demons 
of various classes, and all have trees as their trade-marks. 
Piid£a are black-bodied, and have a Kadamba tree as a 
symbol; Bkdta, whose sign is the Sulasa tree, are also black¬ 
bodied ; so are Yakfa, who possess the Banyan tree as 
their sign; Rdkfosa are white and have the Khatamba 
tree; the green Kinnara have the Afoka tree; the white 
Kimpurusa the Campaka tree ; the Naga or snake tree is 
the symbol of the black-bodied Mahoraga ; and the last 
of the Vyantara demons, the black Gdndharva, have the 
Timbara tree for their sign. 
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Besides these there are lower demons called Vdnavya?iiara, 
who are named respectively An^annl, P&napannI, IsIvSyl, 
BhQtavayl, Kandlye, MahfiJkandiye, Kohaoda and Pahanga. 
All these live in the lower regions. 

Godi in Then there are the gods of the upper regions. In Svarga 
Srarga. jjigrg arg classes of gods, Jyotifi and Vimdnavasi. 

JyotisI gods inhabit Sflrya (the sun), Candra (the moon), 
Gnha (the planets), Tiri (the stars) and Naksatra (the 
constellations). The Jaina believe that there is a sun 
that moves and another that stands still, and that the 
same is the case with the moon, planets and stars, and 
that each of these has its own gods. 

The class of ViminavdsI has three divisions: first, the 
gods of Dtoaloka (Sudharmi, I^na, Sanatkumira, M&hcndra, 
Brahma, Lantaka, Mah&iukra, Sahasara, Anata, PrSnata, 
Arana and Aduya); then the gods in Graiveyika who rule 
over Bhadde, Subhadde, SujSe, Sumioase, Priyadamsaoe, 
Sudathsanc, Amohe, Supadibhaddc and Jasodharo; and 
lastly in Anuttarammdna there arc five places, each with 
a god called Indra to rule over it, vis.: Vijaya, Vijayanta, 
Jayanta, Apar&jita and Sarvarthasiddha. 

As on earth (or rather as in India) there are sweepers 
who act as scavengers for men and live apart from them, 
so in the heavens there are gods who do menial service for 
the other gods and live apart from them. The name of 
these gods is Kilvifiyd, and they are practically the out- 
caste or sweeper gods. There are three divisions of them; 
those who live beneath the first and second Devaloka, 
those who live below the third, and those who dwell under 
the seventh; a little higher in the social scale come the 
servant gods—the Tiryak jdmbyik —^who each live in 
a separate mountain in a different continent; and above 
these again are the Lokdntika gods, who are higher ser¬ 
vants, and who live in the fifth Devaloka. Altogether 
there are in heaven and hell ninety-nine kinds of gods who 
are regarded as menial because they serve. 
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G>uld anything ahow more dearly the terrible way in 
which caste has fettered not only the lives and customs of 
the Jaina but even their imagination, than this fact that 
the very gods who serve arc regarded as polluted and con¬ 
taminated by that service ? It is this belief that hinders 
Jaina from taking their share in the social uplift of India; 
and it is only the revelation of a Son of God who was 
amongst us as one that serveth that can set them free. 

Over all the Devaloka there is a place called Siddhailli, 
in which the Siddha live. 

All the gods are in a state of happiness, eating, drinking 
and singing; the good gods (SamaJh'il) make a point of 
being present and listening whenever the TlrthaAkara 
preach, but the false gods {idithydivt) do not attend. 
Even the SamakitI will have to be born as men before they 
can attain mok$a, but they will soon arrive there, whereas 
the Mithyitvl will have to undergo numberless rebirths. 

Indra is the supreme god, ruling over all the gods, and 
his commands they must all obey. 

The Jaina illustrate their ideas of heaven and hell by the 
diagram of a man's figure. The logs of the figure, they say, 
represent Adholoka, wherein arc situated the seven hells or 
Naraka. Ratna Prabhd, the first hell, is paved with sharp 
stones; Barbara Prabhd, the second, with pointed stones 
of sugar-loaf shape; Kofu/’rof'Ad with sand; PoMkaPrabkd 
with mud; Dkufnra Prabhd is filled with smoke; Tama 
Prabhd is dark enough; but Tamatama Prabhd is filled with 
thick darkness. The hideous torments inflicted in these 
terrible hells by the evil gods we have already studied, but 
in all these hells the jlva have the hope that they will 
eventually escape from thence when their karma is ex¬ 
hausted. A 5>vctambara sidhu, however, told the writer of 
a still worse place, Nigoda, situated below the feet of the 
figure in our diagram, in which are thrown evil jiva who 
have committed specially heinous sins like murder, and who 
have no hope of ever coming out. They suffer cxcruciat- 
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ing tortures, such as having millions of red-hot needles 
thrust into them, and know that their pain is unending. 
So many jiva are condemned to Nigoda that there is an 
endless procession of them passing thither like a tong, long 
train of black ants, of which we can see neither the end 
nor the thinning. 

To return to our diagram, the waist of the figure is our 
world, Tiryakloka, which is made up of two-and-a-half 
islands, each containing a secret district called MahSvideha, 
whose inhabitants alone can attain moksa; above comes 
Svarga or Urdhvaloka, where the gods of the upper world 
live; the breast of the figure represents DgmUoka ; the 
neck Graiveyika; and the face AnuUaravitndrut, all of 
whose gods wo have studied; while the crown of the figure 
is Mokfa, where dwell those jIva who, after being bom as 
men, have at length attained deliverance. 

Jaina Divisions of Time. 

In common with so many oriental faiths the Jaina think 
of time as a wheel which rotates ceaselessly downwards 
and upwards—the falling of the wheel being known as 
Avasarpini and the rising as Utsarpim. The former is 
under the influence of a bad serpent, and the latter of 
a good one. 

Avsnr- Avasarpiol, the era in which we are now living, began 

pipL period known as Sufotna Su/ama, the happiest time 

of all, which lasted for four crores of crorcs of sagaropama,^ 

* Jaina technical words for time: 

S'oMw/w, the imaltcst unit of time. Countleas lamaya pass whilst 
one ia winking an eye, tearing a rotten piece of cloth, snapping the 
Gn|Kr, or whilst the apear of a young row is piercing a lotua lea/. 

AvaftJd, the next smallest diviaioa of time, is made up of innumerable 
divkioos of aamaya. _ 

Then comet MuhOrta, which » composed of i6,777»^'6 and 

U equivaJent to fotty-cight minutes of English time. 

Akoreira consists of thiny muhurta, or a night and a day. 

After Ahoratni the Jaina count like Hindus by fonnights, moculi^ 
and years, till they come to Paly*, composed of coontiess years, and 
Skgartpama, which consist of one hundred millions of palya multl- 
pliod by one hundred millions. 
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and when every man's height was six miles, and the number 
of his ribs two hundred and fifty-six. 

The children bom in this happy period were always twins, 
a boy and a girl, and ten K^pavriksa (desire-fulfilling 
trees] supplied all their need; for one tree gave them sweet 
fruits, another bore leaves that formed pots and pans, the 
leaves of a third murmured sweet music, a fourth gave 
bright light even at night, a fifth shed radiance like little 
lamps, the flowers of a sixth were exquisite in form and 
scent, the seventh bore food which was perfect both to sight 
and taste, the leaves of the eighth served as jewellery, the 
ninth was like a many-storied palace to live in, and the 
bark of the tenth provided beautiful clothes. (In many 
of the Jaina temples representations of the happy twins 
are carved, standing beneath these desire-fulfilling trees.) 
The parents of the children died as soon as the twins were 
forty-nine days old, but that did not so much matter, since 
the children on the fourth day after their birth had been 
able to eat as much food as was equal to a grain of com in 
size, and they never increased the size of this meal, which 
they only ate every fourth day. The children never com¬ 
mitted the sin of killing, for during their whole lives they 
never saw a cooking-vessel or touched cooked food, and 
on their deaths they passed straight to Devaloka, without 
ever having heard of religion. 

In the next period, Susama, which, as its name indicates, 
was only half as happy as the first, the twins bom into the 
world were only four miles high, had only one hundred and 
twenty-eight riba, and only lived for two palya of time, but 
the ten desire-fulfilling trees still continued their kind offices. 
The parents of the children lived longer now (the Jaina, 
according to this, would seem not to consider the long life of 
their parents essential to their own happiness 1) and did 
not die till the children were sixty-four days old; and mean¬ 
while human appetite had so far increased that twins ate 
a meal equal to a jujube fmit three days after their birtli, 
T 
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and continued to do so every third day throughout their 
lives. 

In Sufoma Dttfama the happiness has become mixed 
with sorrow; the twins are now only two miles in height, 
have only sixty-four ribs, and live only for one palya, but 
on their death they still go to Dcvaloka. It was during 
this period that Risabhadeva, the first Tirthahkara, was 
bom. He taught the twins seventy-two useful arts, such as 
cooking, sewing, &c.; for he knew that the desire-fulfilling 
trees would disappear, and that human beings would then 
have only themselves to depend on. Risabhadeva is also 
credited with having introduced politics and established 
a kingdom, but his daughter Brfthml, the Jaina patron of 
learning, is even more interesting than her father. This 
learned lady invented eighteen different alphabets (oh, 
misdirected energy I) including Turkish, NSgarl, all the 
Dravidian dialects, Canarese, Persian, and the character 
used in Orissa. From these, the Jaina say, were derived 
GujaritI and Marathi. It is strange that a people who 
believe the patron of letters to have been a woman should 
so long have refused to educate their own daughters: surely 
in this particular they might safely follow the example of so 
illustrious a being as their first Tlrthankara. 

In the period of Dufoma Sufama, which lasted for one 
crore of crores of s&garopama less forty-two thousand years, 
the height of man was five hundred span, the number 
of his ribs thirty-two, and his age one crore of pOrva. 
The women bora in this age ate twenty-eight morsels of 
food, the men thirty-two, and they both dined once during 
the day. During this time the Jaina religion was fully 
developed, and there were bora the remaining twenty-three 
Tlrthankara, eleven GakravartI, nine Bajadeva, nine 
Visudeva, and nine Frativisudeva. People bom during 
this epoch did not all pass to Devaloka, but might be reborn 
in any of the four Gati (hell, heaven, man, or beast), or 
might become Siddha. 
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ZiiifMtiii, th? period in which -wc sr-o nowlivingff is etiCircl^ 
cvih No one can hope to live Jon^cr than one hunditd and 
hventy'-iave yeaiSj to havo more than sixteen riSJa or 
a greater Stature than seven cubiti. The era began three 
yeart after Mah3,vira reached jnobea, and will last for 
twenty-one thousand ycaia. No Tlttharikara oan be bom 
during Uusama; norean anyone, lay or ascetic^ however 
good, reach moksa without undergoing at least one rebirth 
(so that them would not seein to be much use in becoHiing 
an ascehio nowadays I). Bad fl* things are nnw, they must 
bccoina yet woree^ and Jainism itself is doomed to disappear 
during our pries<JnC era j the last Jaina mcinlc will be called 
DuppasaliastrrI, the last nun Phalguiirt, the last layman 
NSgiLaj and the last Jsywonaan Satya^rj. 

It IS this belief that Jalnisni must disappear that is 
paralysing so much efTorC at the present time; for the 
younger Jaina feol that anything they may dn to spread 
their faith, for inat^ncie^ is aniy building castles in the sand 
that mu&t be awCpt away by the incoming ddeof destruetion. 
It smms, in fact, iinppEsibJo for any religion which is not 
illuminated and irradiated by Hope to becotlio a really 
missionary faith, 

Oor present era, will be followed by a stiU more evil one, 
Du^atnA Dit^strUi, which will also endure for twentyone 
thnusand ysars. A man’s Cifa will then only last sixteen 
or, according to some sects, twenty years at most, hia height 
will only be one cubitj and he will ofiver possess more Chan 
eight ribs. Hie days will he hot and the nights told, 
disease will be [ampant, and chastity, even between brothers 
and aistcre, will he non-cxiEtent. At the end of the period 
terrific tempests will sweep over tbs earth, and but for the 
fact that the Jaina know their uncreated world can never 
be destroyed, they would feat that the earth itself would 
perish in the storms. Men and birds, beasts and seeds, 
wUI seek everywhere for rsfugo, and find it in the river 
Ganges, in caves and in the ocean, 

Ta 
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At list during Dafimiit, in some month of 

^rSvana^ and in the dark hitE df it, the era of L-tsarpinl .will 
beginj and the. wheel of time start ita upward fevalntion. 
It wiJi rain for ac^icn days seven different kinds of rain, and 
this wi]] so nourish the ground that the seeds wLU grow. 

f>ttfffljna wiu bring slight improvement. 

In DiLffxma Sii^ajnA the first of the new twenty-four 
Tlrthahkara wiU come. 

The name o£ this first l^rthaiikara will be PadrUnK^bka. 
In Mabdvlra’E tinw this PadmatiJbha was a king in Maga- 
dha, and at present he ia cmpiatlng his bad karma in the 
first he)]. When id the Upward revolution of the whec! 
SutamA has bean reached, the Other twenty-three coming 
Tirthaiikara i^dll be born. 

Supiarfvn, the uncle of JfahavTra, who at the present 
momeat is in the second Devaioka, will bo the second 
Tirthadkara, and will be known as 

The third will be UdSTjtj. who was the son of Kunika And 
30 grandson of Iting .^reuika ; he is at present in the third 
Devaioka, hut will be called the Tlrthankarji Siip^rjvSrr 

The fourth, a certain Potiki, HOW in the fourth Devaloka, 
will niic as SvayajnprAhhit. 

Dpdhaketu, the OUCie of the husband o£ Mahinktha {the 
only wornan Tirthafikara), now in the second Devaloka^ 
will be tlte fifth 7’irthahkara, Saniaftnlfkilii. 

Kirttikafetha, the father oE the most famous of ah Jaina 
laymen, Anandti, who is aC present in the first Devaloka, 
will be the siTtth, Devairifla. 

Saflkha^rtivaliaj a man in the twelfth Dcvlloka, wih be 
reborn as the seventh coming Tlrthahkara, UdityaprMU: 

'JThe eighth wiU be AnandairSvaka, now in tlie first 
Devaloka, who is to be uaiicd Peifhdla. 

Sunandairavikij in the DevaJoka, ig to be reborn 
as the ninth Tirthankaja, Ptlfila. 

A man called ^ataka^rJvaka, In the third holl, is tn be 
ro-incarriate eis tlie tenth, 
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The eleventh is more interesting, for it is DovakI, the 
mother of Kri^o&i at present working out her karma in the 
eighth Devaloka, who will be incarnate as uVunisttvnUa. 

The dark god Krispa himself, now in the third hell, is to 
become the twelfth Tlrthai)kara, Amama. 

HarasatyakI, the guru of R§vaoa of Hindu mythology, 
when he leaves the fifth Devaloka, is to be incarnate as the 
thirteenth Tirthahkara, Nika^dya. 

Krisoa’s brother Baladeva, now in the sixth Devaloka, 
will become Nispiddka, the fourteenth Tirthahkara. 

Sulasa, a man now in the fifth Devaloka, is to be the 
fifteenth, Nirmama. 

We have not even yet come to the end of Hindu 
influence, for the stepmother of Krisna, Rohipl (the mother 
of Ba]adeva), who is in the second Devaloka, will be 
incanuitc as Citragupta, the sixteenth Tirthahkara. 

Revatl, a woman now in the twelfth Devaloka, who in her 
past life was married to Mahiiutaka, a famous Jaina lay* 
man, will become Sumidhi, the seventeenth Tirthahkara. 

The eighteenth was in her past life Subhala, and later a 
very chaste woman (if not an actual sati), Magavatl, and 
is at the present time in the eighth Devaloka, from whence 
she will issue eventually as Sawvarandlha. 

The Hindu ascetic Dvaipiyana, who set fire to DvirakS, 
and is now a god, Agni Kumira, will at last be incarnate as 
the nineteenth Tirthahkara, YaJodhara. 

The twentieth shows again the enormous popularity of 
the Krisoa cult and the influence it wields over Jaina as 
well as Hindu thought, for it is that of Kupika, who in 
his past life was Javakumhra, a relative of Krispa’s. At 
present he is in the twelfth Devaloka, but eventually he 
will issue forth to be bom as Vijaya, 

N&rada, who was a layman in the time of Ravapa, and 
who is in the fifth Devaloka, will be the twenty‘first Tirthah* 
kara, Mallin&tha or Malyadeva, 

Ambada, aformer ascetic (or, according to other traditions. 
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a fatflOUS layman}, now in thetwcUC^ DcyalDka, will bewmo 
ttie twHity-Bficond llrtliiiiltars- aa 

The twcnty’thiid is Amara, now in the ninth Graiwyalta, 
and Wiil be called An^nUtmrya. 

The twenty-fourth and laat of all the coming Tlrthahkara 
is Svayambuddha, now in the highcat of all the Devaloka, 
who is to he incarnate as Bhadrojind, 

The first of the new acriea of Tlrthahkara, Fadmanabhaj 
will much re^tmble Mahivira, and will accomplish as much 
aa be did in spreading the faith. After him each aucteed- 
ing llrtbankaireL will carry on the work, and the world will 
grow steadily happier, pafising through every atage till the 
happiest of all ia reaehed, when the decline of the wheel 
must once more begin that leads at last to the dcEtrnctioii 
of Jainism, and so ou in endlsHs succession. 


CHAPTER XV 

JAINA ARCHITECTURE AND LITERATURE 
Jaina Architecture. 

The earliest Jaina architects seem to have used wood as 
their chief building material: it was easily obtained and 
very suitable for use in a tropical country; but one quality 
it conspicuously lacked, that of durability, and the earliest 
Jaina buildings have all disappeared as completely as the 
early wooden churches in Ireland. 

The habit of using wood, however, left to subsequent 
Jaina architecture some notable l^acies, one of which 
can be seen in the exquisite fineness of the carvings in 
the interior of Jaina temples, tracery so delicate that it 
seems almost incredible it can have been carried out in so 
stubborn a medium as stone; whilst another legacy is to 
be found in the many-curved strut that sustains Jaina 
arches and seems to have taken its origin from the wooden 
support of a timber arch. 

But if the hand of time robbed Jainism of it* wooden stufu. 
treasures, the lack of knowlcdgeon the part of earlyscholars, 
which accredited all stQpa and all cave-temples to Buddhists, 
robbed Jainism for a time also of its carhest surviving 
monuments. It is only recently, only in fact since studenU 
of the past have realised how many symbols, such as the 
wheel, the rail, the rosary, the Svastika, &c., the Jaina had 
in common with the Buddhists and Brfthmans, that its 
early sites and shrines have been handed back to Jainism. 

The importance of accuracy in this respect is enhanced 
by the fact that in its architecture we have an almost 
perfect record of Jaina history enshrined in loveliness. 

Jaina and Buddhist art must have foUowed much the 
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same coutse, and tiie former like the latter erected atCLpa 
^ith railings r-Dund them in which to place tho boues of 
their saints. Btit euth has been the avidity with which 
everything possible has been claimed as Buddhist, that as 
yet only two stupa* are posiUveEy admitted to be o-f Jaina 
origin. One o£ these was discovered by Drf Rilhrcr nn the 
Kaiikdii mound near Math urS, that centre of Jaina influence, 
and dates from tiie Satrap period, and another at R^nmagnr 
near Bareilly, 

Dr. Burgees* gives the following account of the construc¬ 
tion of a stupa built on the A^oka pattern about £oo b, c, : 

* On a low circular dram, a iLcmieplKTical dorut wns conatractKl, 
with a. p(fei:daiCai pndl rOUCid. tba IntlETj iiud tlw diymC a. bu-]ike 
Etnii^uje BjriiiaUiilifd }>y nu UilitiraLln nud turjOunded Ely 4 
railinfr UDimd (lie dtuiri nn npen pnssnjic fc(r cinevniambuUticm, 
and t}ie^vh<r1& was enclosed hyn mB4sivc rail with ou fenir aides.' 

It is interesting to notice Chat even now after tlie passage 
of twenty-one hundred years, dfcumambuiation (praii^k- 
fiyo] plays an important part in Jainit teniplo worship, and 
to sit for ever under an urnbrctlsi is the highest ptiviicgc gf 
their TJrthahliara, 

Of about the same date as Che stQpa were the Jaina cave 
excavations containing Caitya caves for worship and aJag 
caves for the muoks to five and sleep in. The Jaina iuEtya 
wore nut na big as the Buddhist, for their religion did not 
necessitate the cal I Eng of such large assemblies; bu t in other 
respects tJie resemblaneo between themwassostxongthatlikc 
the stupa they were all plticed to the credit of the Buddhists. 
The wonderful caves in Junagadh, for instance-, with their 
traces of beautiful carving, are certainiy Jainaj and now 
that the State is for the tJjue under British administration, 
it is to be lioped that such thorough excavations may be 
carried out as will throw light on many disputed points. 

Dr. F’ergusson ^ also numbers amongst Jaina eaves of the 

^ /irrfaj-xii/ii. Ill, ^ Ibid., ii. I^ 5 . 

® Jr rcTfUSKHlj if /Oitittft Mtil Eiliisrri 

LtHnt[>ii, IpEO, voJ. ii, p, p. 
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second century a. c. those in Orissa, and as of later date 
those at B&d&mi, Patna, ElOri and elsewhere. 

If only we could trace the development from the earlier 
wooden structures to the exquisite eleventh-century tem¬ 
ples, wc should have solved one of the great problems of 
Jaina history; but we have as yet no material to do so. 

The blossoming period of Jaina architecture is like the 
sudden flowering of Flemish art under the Van Eycks: in 
both cases all the intermediate stages have been swept away 
by the ravages of time and the devastation of war, and wo 
are abruptly confronted with the perfection of loveliness, 
whilst the toilsome steps that led up to it arc hidden from us. 

From this time the story of Jaina architecture is clear, i. Tlie 
and it seems to fall into four main divisions, the first of 
which, the golden age, almost corresponds with the Gothic 
movement on the continent of Europe. 

The plan of the temples of this period is somewhat 
similar: each has an open porch {mti^apa), a closed hall 
of assembly [sabhd maitdapa), and an inner shrine or cell 
(gabkdro) in which the idol is kept. The whole is surrounded 
by a closed courtyard carrying on its inner wall numerous 
separate cells, each with its own small image of a Tlrthah- 
kara. The temple is surmounted by a pyramidal roof, often 
ending in the representation of a water-pot, and only the 
carving on this pyramid (or as it appears over the 

temple wall gives any hint of the rich beauty enclosed 
within the courtyard. The inner shrine is usually guarded 
by richly carved doorways; the idol itself (nude and blind 
in the case of Digambara and with loin-cloth and staring glass 
eyes in the case of Svetflmbara temples) is of no artistic 
merit; the sabhi mandapa has very little carving, and is 
only too often defaced by vulgar decorations and hideous 
glass globes, but the outer portico (the mandapa) is 
a very fairyland of beauty, the fineness of whose carving 
is only equalled by the white tracery of hoar-frost. 

From the dome of this porch hang pendants of marble, 
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whoK w&rkmanahLp 4ijiia the jncmoiy oi the stairway of 
Christ Church and the rooC of the Divinity School jn 
and fiivea the spettator a new standard of beauty, Tje 
many pillaig that anpport the dome are aJl m perfeetty 
carved^ that the element of ^ control' is n=ver loah and 
the many curved atmts between the pillars tecaU the days 
when the Jaina wrought their dreams in w^od. No da^ 
acripCion can give the reader any idea o£ tlie dainty elabora¬ 
tion of the carving in T^bite marble: indeed the l^nar 
needs to pass many times from the blinding glare of a dusty 
Indian day into the cool whiteness of these ahnnea and 

aurrender himself tn the beauty and atiUnesa of the place, ere 

lie «m hope to unravel half their wealth of regenda m stone. 

We know that the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turirs saw the 2 cmhh of Jaina prosperity. Not only were 
kings reckoned amongst the uiost ardent diaciples gt 
this faithj but great wealth poured into the community ] 
and aa this acquisition of power and wraith coincided with 
^ time of real religious fervour, it is not surpri^^ that 
there followed a marvellous epoch ct temple-buildmg, sn 
gpitc of .occaaional ontbursta of fierce persecution, ilount 

Abu, bearing on its boaomshrlnca that arc marvels offrett^ 

lovelinesEj the frowning rock of Girndr crowned with ita 
diadem of templea, and Satruhjayain its ampassin^ holiness, 
half fortress and half temple^city, bearwitnesstotheforvour 
of those daysj when, for enamplOj even the maEons ^ter 
completing chework for which they were paid on Mount Abu 
voluntarily erected another temple as a free-will offering, 
which ia called to this day the Temple of tho Artificers, 

It has already bcon painted out that this the golden age 
of JaEna tempk-building in India ia also the period of the 
erfcat Gothic cathedrals of Lincoln, Salisbury and Wells 
in England, and of Amiens, RhcEms and Chartres in Franc*, 
Both styles show a complete control of the principle of 
vaulting and a marvelloua inventivemifis in tho wealth of 
detail With which the interiors are decorated. 
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Ttlft MohacnnifldaciS found in the Jaina temples not only 3. Under 
quarries from whitli to at^al rsady-made the piLfare for 
their mosqueij but a& it -werB garmeuta for the etpresaion of af lalam. 
rclipion that ctmld be ' made over ’ for their use. Aa easily 
as an elder sister's clothea are cut up and altered for the uae 
of the younioTj go coiiveoienhly were Jaina temples tratlJ' 
formed for the appropriation of this newest arrival on the 
Indian scene. All that the vktorious Mohammedans had 
to do was Co malte slight structural alterations, 

* By letnctvijif the principal cell aed its poteb from Lbs ontni of the 
mut% and tciUdln^ up cte suttuicea uf tbe ceSs that aurroiund It, s court- 
Tuxd was at anos obtaJeed, sutraunciEd by a double coLoneado, wliicti 

alwjjya was the typical Cbmi ni a moaquE. StlFI dde EsieAliBl bfitutu WPS 

waudpE—a tnore imptiruiit jifile toward] ^Tecen I this they easily 
obtained byieiedviD^ thewuflc pillurs fmui th.at litU^anil lE-ereetlog. 

Id Lbeb' ptacE tbe Lu'|[Er ppljtrs of die pardl, wItK thElr dDcnic in the 
centra; and, if (here were two suiallci domti, by piflcinfi ^de of tltaoi 
at eanh CTVd.'' 

No originsJ mosque the Mohammedans ever erected 
rivalled these " made-over ’ temples for beauty. In the 
zenith of their prusperity Jaina arohitects hah taught 
Hindu builders much; now in adversity they BCill influenced 
their persecutors, and the still too-httlo-known mosques of 
Ahmadsbid owe more of their unrivalled beauty to Jaina 
inspiratton than to any Other source. 

But the Jaina did not only teach f lilcc true soholarSj 
they also learnt evan from their opponents, aad it is to the 
blending of the purs Jaina style witk Mughal features that 
wc owe modern Jaina architecture The present writer waa 
ghown both at Abu and ^attuJljaya on the interior of the 
roof of the temple courtyard miniature representations of 
Mohajnmedan tombs, which she was assured had been 
placed there to guard the shrines fro-m the iounoclas-tic 
seal of the conquerors. This^ however, was only a small 


^ Ft 3 f|[ua&iHi, he. cit., 3 L 6 g. 
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matter compared to the other modifications duo to Moham¬ 
medan influence that were to follow. 

^Modern When the Mohammedan tyranny was overpast, the 
jaiT» natural outcome of Jaina belief in the merit of building 
umplcs again showed itself in the erection of new shrines 
*' on the old sites, in additions to the temple dtics, and also 
in the buildings that may still be seen in such places 
as Sonigarh and Mukhtagiri. The peace and prosper!^ 
that have followed the establishment of British rule in 
India have led to an unprecedented outburst of temple¬ 
building ; and all these shrines, w'helher erected in the six¬ 
teenth or in the nineteenth century, have so many character¬ 
istics in common, that they may be grouped together as 
modem. The pointed pyramidical roof is seldom seen, 
and the true Jaina dome is superseded by the Mughal, and 
the openings arc now usually the foliated pointed arch whicli 
the Mohammedans introduced. The style, too, though rich 
and ornate, has lost much of its original eleventh-century 
purity. 

Perhaps one distinct gain may be chronicled that is seen 
at its best in a Jaina temple in Delhi, namely, the filling 
in of the space behind the strut witli beautiful pierced work, 
that makes the whole resemble a bracket supporting the 
arch. 

On the debit side, however, there must be recorded the 
terrible vulgarity that often disfigures modern Jaina 
temples and is seen at its worst in places like the temple 
city of Paiitipa, where the older buildings throw the 
modem craze for crude colour washing and paintings into 
terrible relief. Perhaps the most famous of the modem 
temples is that erected by ^etha Hatthisiihha in 
Ahmadibad in 1848, where despite all the beauty of its 
carving one still longs for the more austere loveliness 
of the earlier fanes. The old ' Gothic ’ days seem to 
have passed now into an over-elaborated period of mixed 
styles. 
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TTie Jaina architecture of the south forms a class apart; 
it has three chief divisions. First, temples (Basti} that 
possess shrine, assembly hall and porch, like similar buildings 
in the north of India, but urith more ornate outer walls. 
Secondly, open-air courtyards {Bella) containing images not 
of any of the orthodox Ttrthahkara of the north, but of 
GOmata or Gomateivara, a Digambara saint unknown in 
northern India. (It is to this saint that the famous colossi 
of the south are dedicated. The best known of these is that 
at or&vana BelgolA in Mysore, which, cut from a single block 
of gneiss, stands some fifty-seven feet high; others arc to bo 
found at YenQr and K&rkala in South Kanara.) Tho third 
class of temples is found in Kanara, and with their Venetian 
blinds they curiously recall the house of some European 
official, but their general style and especially their reversed 
eaves resemble the buildings of Nepal, 

Another feature of note in Southern Jaina architecture is 
the stantbha or pillar. In Abu the custodisui of a temple 
drew the writer's attention to a stambha within tho en¬ 
closure and explained that no temple was complete without 
one. But the Abu pillar was plain indeed compared to the 
lavishly carved stambha that are to be found in the south. 
At MQdabidri a most interesting question is raised by the 
presence on the bottom of these pillars of the curious inter¬ 
laced basket-work pattern familiar in Irish manuscripts 
and on Irish crosses, 

* It is equally common in Armenia, and can be traced up tlie valley 
of the Danube into central Europe; but bow it got to the west coast 
of India we do not know, nor have we, so far ns 1 know, any indicatioa 
on which wo can rdy for its introdoction. There was at all times for 
the last fifteen centuries a large body of Giristians established on this 
coast who were in connection with Perata and Syria, and are so now. 
It would be strange, indeed, if it were from them the Jains obtained 
this device.’* 

May not this symbol from the ancient crosses now so 
* Fergusson, ii. 80. 


4. South¬ 
ern India. 
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strangely found in the very centre of a Jaina temple be a 
prophecy of the coming of the spring ? 

Jaina Writers. 

Jainism has produced so vast and varied a literature, that 
we can mention here only the leading periods of activity 
and the languages used. 

All the books of the Canon are in Ardha-MSgadhi, the 
vernacular spoken by Mahavlra and his monks, which 
thus became the sacred language of Jainism. 

All early commentaries on the Jaina Canon and a good 
deal of the secular poetry composed by Jaina are in what is 
known as Jaina-Mahiristrl, a vernacular closely allied to 
early Marathi. 

After the Christian era Sanskrit gradually won its way to 
the place of lingua franca in North India. It w'as generally 
used in inscriptions and in royal proclamations; and lite¬ 
rary men of all the religions employed it in preference to 
other tongues, because it alone was understood by cultured 
men everywhere. This explains the existence of a great 
body of Buddhist literature in Sanskrit. The Jaina were 
rather later than others in substituting Sanskrit for their 
accustomed vernacular, but finally most of their sects also 
yielded, though in varying degrees. A large part of Jaina. 
Sanskrit literature consists of scholastic and philosophic 
works connected with the exposition and defence of the faith; 
but the Jaina also hold a notable place in ordinary literature. 
They specially distinguished themselves in grammar, lexico¬ 
graphy and moral talcs. The two northern recensions of the 
PaA^atantra, for example, show considerable Jaina influence. 
The work of this period culminates in the activity of 
Hctnadandra, with whose writings we deal briefly below. 

In South India the earliest literary movement was pre¬ 
dominately Jaina. In Tamil literature from the earliest 
times for many centuries Jaina poets held a great place. 
The Jivaka Cinidmani, perhaps the finest of all Tamil 
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poertit, a Jajna work. Edglit thousand JainSj it is eud 
eath wrote a coupiflt, and tht whole whflR joined togeth^ 
ronuGd the famous N«lti^ySK To-day this consiaba of only 
four hundred verMS, but tlte discrepancy is BOcounCed for 
by tile action of a hostile monarch who flung the Wholn 
muJtitude of pocniE into a gtream and destroyed ell but 
four hundred particularly good ones I Each of the voraos 
JS quite uacDunectBd with the other, but has a matt unim. 
ptachablc moral, and so they arc taught in Tsurtil Echooh 
to this day. 

More famous Stili ja the of 'nnJVaJlirvar, the 

nuwtcrpiecc of Ta,mil li teraturc. Jta au thor, an outcaste by 
birth, is claimed by every sect as belonging to thucr faith, 
but Bishop Caldweii ‘ ostisiders its tona more Jaina ihao 
anything else In any case it muat come from ihs earliest 
period. Another name that adda lus-tre tn these times is 
that of a Jaina lady .■^vvaiyir ' the Vciicrable Matron 
one of the most admired amongst Tam il poets, who is said to 
have been a afsCer of Tiruvafiuvar. Nor waa it only amongst 
the fields of poesy that the Jaina gained renown; afamous 
old dictionary and tilC great Tatni! grammar lire alto 
accradited to them. 

Jaina writem also laid the foundations of Tclugu litera¬ 
ture, and cla^s^ical fCanarcse literature begins with a great 
SUctesaien of Jaina poets and sehulacs. ’ The periud of their 
grcate&t activity runs from the eighth to the twelfth centuty. 
But the greatest of ah Jaina writers was undoubtedly 
Hemafiaudra. He wsi bom in Dhauduha near Alimadabid 
in A. !j. lOfiS of Jaina paronts, hia real name being ptebably 
Cangadeva. His mother dedicated him to Lhe teligioua life 
under the care of a monk (tamed Dm^aiaaJrt^ who took 
him to Cambay, where he wasovcntuaJly ordainedj receiving 
the new name of Somaiandra, In Cambay he studied 
logic, diatactics, grammar and poetry, and proved him¬ 
self a past EHastcr m every branch cf stufty he LOuk Up. 

^ hi^riai Girntff/tr, IL < J5. 
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HcrnaCandra’s chance came when he was appointed spokes- 
man of the Jaina community at Aohilvfida PStaoa to 
welcome the great Caulukya king, Jayasimha SiddharSja, 
on his return from a famous victory in Milwa. His poem 
won the king’s heart, and he was appointed court paodit and 
court annalist in the royal capital. There he compUed two 
lexicons and wrote his famous Prlkrit grammar, with which 
the learned king was so delighted, that he engaged three 
hundred copyists for three years to transcribe it, and sent 
copies all over India. Hematandra was just as popular 
with Jayasimha’s successor, Kumftrapila, whom, if he did 
not actually convert to Jainism, he at least persuaded to 
follow the Jaina rule of non-killing, and to budd many 
temples. During this reign Hemafiandra continued to 
write a number of science hand-books, lives of Jaina 
saints, and other works, including a History of Gujarit and 
the famous Yoga ^Sstra and commentary thereon; and he 
also found time to instruct many scholars who carried on 
the literary tradition. (In Aijhilvida Pitaoa one may still 
see the ink-stained stone on which Hemadandra’s cushion 
was placed, and where he dictated his works to lus pupils.) 
About A. D. 1172 Hemadandra died of self-starvation, in the 
approved Jaina fashion, shortly before his friend and patron 
Kum&rap&la. 

It is astonishing that with such a magnificent record of 
early writers the Jaina of to-day, despite their educational 
advantages, should number so few authors of note amongst 
them; their literary activity seems at present to find its 
chief outlet in journalism and pamphleteering.' 

Modern Jaina literature is mostly in GuJarStl, but books ' 
in Hindi and in English arc also numerous. 

* It is interesting and encouraging to notice that out of every 
possible way of spre^ing their fiiith die Jaina bare deliberately chosen 
M the best adapted for Oriental use the now classic methods selected 
by the great old Christian missionaries (true TTrthaiiltara) of the past. 
T^us they have Jaina tracts, Jaina newwapers. Jaina schools ^ 

i aitui hostels | each aect has also Its own Caoicrencc^ wtth its Laoies 
lay, and there arc even Jaina Young Men’s Associations. 




CHAPTER XVI 


THE EMPTY HEART OF JAINISM 

The more one studies Jainism, the more one is struck 
with the pathos of its empty heart. The Jaina believe 
strongly in the duty of forgiving others, and yet have no 
hope of forgiveness from a Higher Power for themselves. 
They shrink from sin and take vows to guard against it, 
but know of no dynamic force outside themselves that 
could enable them to keep those vows. They sec before 
them an austere upward path of righteousness, but know 
of no Guide to encourage and help them along that diffi¬ 
cult way. 

A scholar-saint once summed up the Christian faith by 
saying that the personal friendship of Jesus Christ our Lord 
was that gift which God became incarnate to bestow on 
every man who sought it. It is this personal friendship 
with the Incarnate Son of God which is the great gift that 
Christianity has to offer to the Jaina. Already, with their 
power of hero-worship and their intense love of all that is 
gentle, long-suffering and loving, the Jaina cannot but be 
attracted to Him. It is perhaps easier for a Jaina than it 
is for us to appreciate the wonderful portrait of Himself 
which Christ drew in those rules for happiness which we call 
the Beatitudes; for, while approving of the Ten Command¬ 
ments, to which in many respects their own rules bear a 
strong resemblance, it is to the Beatitudes that they are 
specially attracted, since these meet their faith at its highest 
and yet point out a still higher way. 

The younger Jaina are worried by the old ascetic ideal 
that is placed before them. They feel, even when they can 
hardly express it, that the ideal needed for modern life is 
the development, not the negation, of personality; they 
u 
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arc alw increasingly bewildered by the conflict l^tween 
modem science and their own faith. The app^ of Chm- 
tianity may come to them through the.r realizing that the 
true way to ensure the growth of one's own character is by 
gaining the noblest of friendships, that of the man Christ 

■^^t it is when talking to the older men and women that 
one realizes most how restless and dissatisfied they are at 
heart, since the ideal their religion offers them la a ritual 
rather than a personal holiness. A Jama mapstrate once 
said to the writer: ‘ I call Jainism a dummy relipoti. Even 
if I took bribes and gave false judgements, I should still be 
considered a holy roan, so long as I was careful never to eat 
after dark.’ And an older man made this pathetic con¬ 
fession ; • It is a terrible thing to a Jaina to grow old ; we 
may have tried all our lives to keep our innumerable kws, 
but we know the awful doom that awaits us if we have 
broken even one of them, and for us there is no forgivenws. 
His pitiful fear seemed wonderfully to enhance the glory 
of the old Evangel: ' I came not to call the righteous but 
sinners to repentance ’; but the roan could hardly grasp t^ 
fact that, while the Redeemer of the World never uttered 
one word of hope or forgiveness to strong, seU-suffiaent, 
self-righteous folk. He freely offered the riches of His grace 
to the sinful and fallen, to the weak and helpless, to women 
and to little children. 

A short time ago the writer was talking to a student, who 
had himself left Jainism, but was explaining to her how many 
beautiful things there were in the Jaina creed. At lengm 
she asked him why he was no longer a Jama. He turned 
to her and said: * Because in all our creed there is no such 
word as “ grace 

The In a book such as this one can only throw out a few 

problem juggestions for a comparison between Jainism and Chris- 
ti^ty, and one of the chief points on which they differ is 

in the value they give to sorrow. To Christian thought 
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sorrow is not neceasarily an evil: to the Jaina it is cither 
a c^amity to be avoided at all costs, or a punishment from 
which there is no escape. One can easily understand how 
Jainism arose: how sensitive souls, finding the pain of the 
world intolerable, would resolve to free themselves from 
every tie that might be the means of bringing sorrow upon 
them, and to give no more hostages to fortune. But they 
forgot that by shutting themselves off from pain they closed 
the gates for ever against development, not realizing that, 
as all advance in knowledge can be gained only at the price 
of weary drudgery, and even the supreme joy of motherhood 
is not won without danger and pain, so character can only 
be completely developed by the discipline of sorrow; the 
only result of shirking suffering is for scholars, ignorance j 
for women, harrenness; and for all, even the highest, moral 
atrophy. 

The more one comes to know the Jaina, the more sure one 
feels that they will not for ever remain satisfied with the 
thought of a divinity which, by avoiding emotion, has 
become a characterless being, taking no interest in the lives 
of his followers and powerless to help them. Already many 
are attracted by the idea of a God who, becoming incarnate 
for us men and for our salvation, not only promulgated a 
law of self'denial and of loving-kindness to every living being 
more stringent and far-rcaching than the Jaina rule, but also 
Himself suficred in His life and death more loneliness, more 
insults and more pain than ever Mahavira endured, and 
whose suffering only increased His love and power to 
help men in their sorrows. Alone amongst the religions 
of the world the faith of Christ Jesus opens to its followers 
conquest through pain and mystic joy in sorrow. 

Despite the differences between Jainism and Chris¬ 
tianity, the resemblance between them is striking. 
Both religions arose in the East, and both are to this 
day thoroughly Oriental in their character and spirit 
The founders of the two faiths were each the son of a 
U2 
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king, and each left his high estate for a life of poverty 
and insult. Each wandered homeless through suimy 
lands, followed by a band of twelve disciples, proclaiming 
the beauty of poverty of spirit, of meekness, of righteous¬ 
ness, of mercy, of purity, of peace, and of patient suffering. 
Alike they illustrated their teaching from the every-day 
life of the countryside, showing how much greater a thing 
it was ‘ to be ’ than ‘ to do ’, and how perilous ‘ to have ’; 
but each teacher gave bis followers a different motive to 
rule their lives, for the command of the one was to love 
and of the other to escape. 

Up The Jaina do not believe in one supreme God. Innumer- 

wpreine able men of like passions with themselves have, by steadily 
eradicating all that belongs to pcrsoixality, passed to take 
their places amongst the Siddha in a still land of endless in¬ 
activity ; but none of these arc first and none second: all 
are equal; and none take any interest in the human toilers 
who arc climbing the steep ascent leading to the goal which 
they themselves have reached. 

Forgive- The loss suffered by those who have relinquished their 

ness. belief in a supreme God it is impossible adequately to gauge. 

For instance, the Jaina can have no conception of the for¬ 
giveness of sin, for to them there is no God against whom 
they have sinned, but whose property it is to show mercy, 
and who, by pardoning past failure, can give an oppor¬ 
tunity for future conquest. The Jaina, when th^ do 
wrong, only feel that they sin against themselves, injure 
their own characters, and so lose ground on the upward 
way, and that such lost progress can only be made up after 
countless ages of useless (because unremembered) suffering. 

Prayer. Again, a system without a God has no room for prayer, 
for it knows of no almighty and most merciful Father to 
whose love and wisdom His children can confide their secret 
desires; and to this day the Jaina count it a sin if a mother, 
watching beside her suffering child, should appeal to some 
higher power to save the little life. 
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There is no question that the Jaina fed to be more critical Caste, 
than the intricate problem of caste in modem India. The 
one solvent that can ever weaken the grip of those iron fetters 
is the thought that, despite all barriers and all differences, 
wc have been created by the same Father and are therefore 
all children of one family; but a philosophy that denies the 
Fatherhood of God is able to deny the brotherhood of man; 
and the notices on their temple gates show that there arc 
no people in India more caste-bound than the Jaina.^ 

The negation of a personal God affects also the Jaina idea 
of heaven. Tlie Jaina, as wc have seen, think of moksa as 
a bare place of inaction reached by thoso who through 
suffering and austerity have completely killed all their 
individuality and character and have finally snapped the 
fetters of rebirth. The Christian, like the Jaina, believes 
in a state whose bliss we shall never leave, but to the 
Christian heaven is also that sphere where the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth, and over which His will has absolute 
sway. There, in a golden atmosphere of happiness, the re¬ 
deemed from all nations, with every power disciplined and 
developed, move without let or hindrance to accomplish the 
Divine will. There His servants serve Him, for they see 
His face. It is a land full of joy and singing, from which 
all sorrow has vanished, not because the character of its 
citizens has become so stultified that they can no more feel 
grief, but because the promise has been fulfilled that ‘ God 
Himself shall be with them, and be their God: and He shall 
wipe away every tear from their eyes ; smd death shall be 
no more ; neither shall there be mourning, nor crying, nor 
pain, any more. ... He that overcomoth (the jinaj shall 
inherit these things; and I will be his God, and he shall be 
my son.’ * 

* The notice on Hwhbiinha’s temple in AhmadSbfid runs: ' Low- 
cute serranU in attennance on risitom and dogs cannot be atk>wed to 
enter the temple.' 

* Rev. zzi. 3-4; ?• 
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Instead of a God delightini; in mercy, who rules and 
judges the fair world that He has made, the Jaina have 
set in Hts place a hideous thing, the accumulated energy 
of past actions, karma, which can no more be affected by 
love or prayer than a runaway locomotive. On and on 
it goes, remorselessly dealing out mutilation and suffering, 
till the energy it has amassed is at last exhausted and a 
merciful silence follows. The belief in karma and trans* 
migration kills all sympathy and human kindness for 
sufferers, since any pain a man endures is only the wages he 
has earned in a previous birth. It is this belief that is 
responsible amongst other things for the suffering of the 
thousands of child widows in India, who are taught that they 
are now reaping the fruit of their unchastity in a former life. 
There is no conscious justice in this solution, for how can 
a man possibly accept a sentence as righteous, when he 
does not even know for what he is being tried and has no 
recollection of ever committing the crime f 

Much, however, as the Jaina find to admire in Christianity, 
one of their tenets, that of Ahirhsl, casts for them a great 
shadow across the Christian faith : they feel that the fol¬ 
lowers of Christ are stained with the sin of animal murder, 
and until this feeling is removed, they will never really 
understand the beauty of our religion. 

One would like to remind them first of the quite elemen¬ 
tary fact that a great many Christians arc actually vege¬ 
tarians, and that no Christian is under any obligation to eat 
meat; in fact the great missionary apostle expressly said, 
' If meat maketh my brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh 
for evermore’.^ Not as though there were any sin in eat¬ 
ing or in not eating meat. Jesus Christ, realising that there 
were enough real sins already in the world, created no arti¬ 
ficial ones by laying down ritual regulations for His followers 
to govern the details of their daily lives. But though He 
gave them no narrow code of rules, as though they had been 
‘ I Cor. viiL I j. 
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slaves, He did lay down for them certain great principles 
on which they might fashion their lives in absolute freedom, 
and one of these was the principle of self-sacrificing service. 

Science has taught us that the physical world is governed 
by the law of sacrifice: that all existence is maintained 
through the death of others, and that every living organism 
is built up through the silent and invisible work of the 
minute bacteria of decay, which release from the dead 
the material needed by the living. It is this same law 
of sacrifice, of life through another’s death, which governs 
also the spiritual world. When animals and insects arc 
killed that a Jaina may have light to study, material 
for clothing, shoes to wear, bread to cat, water with which 
to wash, or air to breathe, it seems to him that the sin of 
murder has been committed (for the Jaina have not yet 
learnt clearly to distinguish between human and animal life); 
but to the Christian it seems that he has accepted strength 
from others, which he is therefore bound to expend in ser¬ 
vice. And this is the reason that at every meal he thanks 
God for the food given and asks that the strength gained 
may be used in God’s service.^ For the follower of Christ 
has realized that his very entrance into the world was pur¬ 
chased by another’s pain (perhaps death), and that through¬ 
out life his food, his clothing, and even his leisure for study or 
for art is earned by the toil of others. He cannot therefore 
count himself his own, but as a * debtor ’ he is bound to use 
his life and his leisure in the service of others, that they in 
their turn may by his work be helped to labour more happily. 

Following this thought, we seem to catch a glimpse of 
what is perhaps one great purpose of God, that all 
His creatures should be linked to one another by golden 
chains of self-sacrificing service. In the highest realm 

‘ Compare the oW College grace: ‘BenigBiwimc Domroe, beoedlc 
nobis et mace cresturii in usoni noatrum; ul ilUe lanctificatae tint« 
nobis salutaiea, e< nos inde corroborati roagis apti reddamur ad ^nla 
bona, in laudera lui nominis aeSerosin per lesum Chnstiun 
Dominnm noetnim. Amen.’ 
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of all the same law still holds: ' Surely He hath 
borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows. ... He was 
wounded for our transgressions, He was bruised for our 
iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was upon Him; 
and with His stripes we are healed. All we like sheep have 
gone astray; we have turned every one to his own way; 
and the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all.’ ^ 

But the golden chain that binds us all into one loving 
whole is broken by cruelty, and it is here that the Jaina fail. 
Their belief in the duty of no't killing is not in practice com¬ 
plemented by an equal fear of cruelty. It is surely happier 
for instance, for an animal to be well tended, well fed, and well 
cared for, and then to die swiftly and painlessly before old age 
and suffering come upon it, than to linger on, as one so often 
secs in India (even in a Jaina asylum for animals*), neglected, 
suffering, and even starving, once it has passed its prime. 

Moreover, the logical outcome of the doctrine of Ahimsi, 
is, as the Jaina themselves admit, a reductio ad absurdum. 
They must not move for fear of treading on and killing 
some minute insect; for the same reason they must not eat 
and they must not breathe. So that in order not to com¬ 
mit hiihsi Jaina sometimes commit suicide, yet suicide they 
consider one of the wickedest of crimes.* It is scientifically 
impossible to take as a life’s motto Ahitksd parama dharma, 
since it is contrary to the order of nature. To carry it out, 
a man ought not to be born, lest his birth should cost his 
mother her life; he must not continue to live when he is 

* Itaiah liii. 4-6. 

* These saylams or PA^jarAfielit are peculiar to jamisin, and all sects 
of the Jaina unite in stririnfr to acquire merit by supporting them. They 
are to be found in many of the Inige towns and villages throughout India, 
and bouse decrepit and sufforing cattle, horses, dookeya, gocua, &c.; 
even pariah dogs are collected in special dog-carta fi.e. wheeled cagea) 
by men onned with long iron pincers with which tney can aalely pick 
up the most savage and filthy curs. But, aa far as any real kindness 
to animals is concerned, these institutions in their actual working leave 
much to be desired, however meritorious the intention of their founders 
may have been. 

* The whole Jaina position in relation to suicide is, hoa'ever, most 
puszling. Apparently simple suicide is held to be a crime, bvlioHUkHro, 
or relipous aukide, is a meritorious act. 
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bom, since every instant he breathes he takes life; ho 
must not commit suicide, for that Is Uking life; he must 
not even die a natural death, for in the burning of his 
corpse after death some life would be destroyed. 

But though our Lord gave to His followers the law of self- 
sacrificing service, not that of Ahimsi, He was nevertheless 
careful to teach them how exceedingly precious in the sight 
of the Creator was the life of even the smallest of His 
creatures. ' Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? ’ 
said Christ, ‘ and not one of them shall fall on the ground 
without your Father.’ ^ And again in His great Sermon 
on the Mount: ' Behold the birds of the heaven, that they 
sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into t^ms; and 
your heavenly Father feedeth them,’* 

And so through all the history of Christendom it has 
been proved true that 

* He pnretb well, wIk> loveth well 
Both nun end bird and beast. 

He prayeth best, wbo loi-etb best 
All thingB both great and small; 

For the dear God who loreth ns, 

He made and lavetb all.’ 

Another great dillerencc between Christianity and Syrtemof 
Jainism lies in the fact that, while Jainism may fairly be 
regarded as a system of ethics rather than a religion, yet the 
intensely self-centred point of view of Jainism, in which all 
actions arc judged by the profit {putiya) that may accrue 
from them, differentiates it also from altruistic ethical 
systems; and this self-centred attitude, perhaps, it is which 
largely accounts for the failure of the Jaina as a whole to 
take their share in social reform. 

The supreme difference, however, between Jainism and Person- 
Christianity we have already glanced at more than once; 
it lies in their treatment of personality and life. The 
object of Christianity is to educate every sense and to 
train the whole personality, till the highest development is 
reached, and we all attain ' unto a fullgrown man, unto the 
^ St. Matt. X. 39. * St. Matt. vi. 36. 
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measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ The 
key’Word of Jainism, on the other hand, is the elimination 
of personality. So long as a man has to live in this i»'orld, 
he should daily curtail his opportunities of development j 
and if he attains to the ascetic life, he should sec to it that 
his personality withers the faster, for atrophy is his goal. 

It will be remembered that before Mahivlra’s death nine 
out of his twelve disciples carried their Master's precepts to 
their logical conclusion and gained the goal of death through 
religious suicide by starvation j and we have seen how, 
through the long centuries right down to the present time, 
this has been the practice of his most devoted followers. 
What could be a greater contrast than the lives of the 
twelve men who followed Christ, and whose work after 
His death and resurrection turned the dead old world 
upside down; for the Master they served was one who had 
come to give Life, and to give it more abundantly. 

There is a strange mystery in Jainism; for though it 
acknowledges no personal God, knowing Him neither as 
Creator, Father, or Friend, yet it will never allow itself to be 
called an atheistic system. Indeed there is no more deadly 
insult that one could level at a Jaina than to call him a 
nastika or atheist 

It is as if, though their king were yet unknown to them, 
they wore nevertheless all unconsciously awaiting his advent 
amongst them, and proudly called themselves royahsts. 

The marks which they will ask to see in one who claims to 
bo their king will be the proofs of Incarnation (avaidra), of 
Suffering (tapa), and of the Majesty of a Conqueror {7»na). 
But when once they recognize Him, they will pour out at 
His feet all the wealth of their trained powers of self-denial 
and renunciation. Then shall He, the Desire of all nations, 
whose right it is to reign, take His scat on the empty 
throne of their hearts, and He shall reign King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords for ever and ever. 

* Eph. iv. 13. 
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1. ANALYSIS OF THE NINE CATEGOIitES 

FiRijr CATissoRV: JIVA, 

It [;qii ^ 

1. /s Ana ^ Slddlii 

i, SamsaTT. 

li. -^1 fAffe j. Malf. 

i. FcmalE. 

A N-filit&r. 

iij. /it ifiifiiityKi- fj. NtilfafcL 
fr Tir^anc. 

Muitii^n, 

d, llfvata, 

iv. iicptlimt: a. MtEnrfriyE. (FjathYlkayR, Apstafi, 

Teulti^j Viyaltiya, Vansapajdkaya 
[PtatyEbu., 

Ba-iadrJya (Dvlndriyiaj, 
i, TrJ-indrJr^ (TrtwlriyujL 
d. ^arEJidriya (CjitiiriTlitriyftJ. 
fr PaiiceTtdjiva [Saitijm and Aaadijnl], 

V. /n ffivisitTnsz n, PyithvtkS^. 

Apakayn, 
s, TeidcAya. 
d, Vlyubaya. 

I. Vanaapatlkiya. 

/, Tnnaltayn- 

vF- /w ISVM JjiJuenjAnJ vi^tfixl Kff*i£rj'(wm fifr ^afitfeityr 
vii. M d£!/iffiuu: A SaleiT. 

Tiioae 

X. ^ j, „ NslaLedya. 

d n I, „ Kapotale^E 

f. ,, f, ,, T^joLeiyE 

ir 7i a I'sdiTialejyn. 

JT. IP pd ,r SutiaiMyS. 

A. ,K „ „ Aledr. 

Tiii. /ir/ijfaulkds fiiv^ tlmv- 

ix. In tfn divitinHs \ Ek>*itd.djM \ 

[ AparyAptir 
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„ . . . 5 Paryiptt- 

UMndirya j Apary4p«. 

-n-t I j • 1 

rii-todny. lAparyipia. 

l^?pia. 

PtAdendriya 

X. In tlcvm divisioni : Ekendriya. 

Be-iodriya. 

Tr(>iadriya. 

(^orendrlya. 

NarakJ. 

Tiiyafid 

Manufya. 

Bbavanapati deva. 

Vyantam deva. 

JyotifT devB. 

Vaiminlka deva. 
xi. Artifidat dhdrian into tmlra tlasttt. 

■ xli. Artifiiial dnritiam into thirUon etaiMi. 
xiU. Ar/^M divisien into fourtttn dattti^ tw being new, vis. 
Sukfma ekeadriya. 

BSdara ekendriya. 

Second Catkooiiy: AJIVA. 

A, Ar^ 

1. DWmistikftya (Dravya, Kietra, Ki|a, Bhftva, Gn^). 
Skaadha. 

Deia. 

Pradeia. 

3. AdhaimlatikAya (Dravya, K^tra, Killa, BbAva, Cana). 

Skandha. 

Deia. 

Pradeia. 

Ak4i&s(ikflya (Dravya, Kietra, Ka]a, Bh&va, Gupa). 
Skandba. 

Deda. 

Pradeia. 

4. K&Ia (Dravya, Kfetra, KiK Bha^-a, Giioa). 

B. RikptAflva. 

PodEaldstikSya. 
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Third CATSoflUVr PUlJlYA. 

Kirnii ^ 

I. Anita. ]HiiiyR- 
Sl PEL^ ponyit, 

5 . Vattra pu^^i 
4. LB.yiiQR piL^ya. 

J. baylnfi. punya. 

ii, Mina punya {Manas i?r MiBato PtJ^*)- 
7. SarCr^nr 
8 r Va^TU puEjya. 

9. NaDiaskilra ^tiiiya. 

Ffriy-im Frviti ^ Pux/iL. 

ir 

3. UnfagiDua. 

3. MaDR^ya. ^U. 

4. MaBuSya. anapuivii. 

Dcvata gnii. 

6, Deyatil anupnlr^Er 
?, FHiSt<!ldlVyflpB^Hrli- 

5. AuiIaiika^i'Era. 
g. l^aLlitq'a^Tja. 

!□. AbaraliaiarTja.. 

] [, Aad^ka a'AgiipaAjj'a. 

■ a, VrILj^A 

i^. Ali^raka 

i^L TalJaayaifriL 

95. KaruuiBajatitaj 

]6, ViaJiafLiabliBBruai^ taBg^yaBB. 

17r SamJMturastni ^nthina. 

iS. ^ubba yar^ 

I gL ^iibha gandhiB- 
SA, ^iiblia lasa. 

3 l, ^bba BpaT^a. 

!ia, AjrimibgbB BElBiakaima. 
ajr Pjlf.5Kliata naBiaikarfliai. 

34. U^hviiaa namalcariBa. 

Dj. Atapa dAttirIuttio. 

^ 6 . ABUfli(ia nfiiDBVarntar 
i'j, ^Bbhafilijya^ci. 
itB- ^ lima^ BlDiakanDB.. 

79, TnLxa nSBialatmar 
l^ajdara namakarbdr 
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51. PiiT7l{iti nimakarma. 

33. Sthira Dftmakanna. 

33. Pnuyeka namakanna. 

34. ^ubha nAmakarma. 

35. Subhaga namakanna. 

361. Susvara namakarma. 

37- Adeya namakarma. 

38. Yateklrtti n&makarma. 
391 DevatA Ayusya. 

40. Manofya Ayusya. 

41. Tirya&C Ayuyya. 

4a. Tltiliankara nAmakanna. 


Fourth Category ; PAPA. 


Eighteen Kinds ef Sisi. 


I. JWa hiiiiaA. 

a. BhAva hithaA. 
h. Drat*ya hiibsA. 
a. Aaatya or Mpyavada. 


Kinds i 


fa. 

(A. PnUasta. 

Length ^ time indu/ged in: AnantAnubandhT, 
ApratyAkbyAnT, PratyAkhyAnl, Sailjvalana. 


3. AdattAdAiMU 

4 . Abrahma^arya. 

5. Parigraha. 

Ka^ya 6b Krodha. 
or CaQ‘ 7. MAna. 
dAU B. MAyA. 

Cokadl. 9. Lobha. 

ta Raga or Aaakti. 

II. DreuortrsyA. 

13. Klefo. 

13 . AbhyAkhyAna. 

14 . Paiitinya. 

15 . Ninda. 

l6b Rati, AiatL 

17. MAyAmpfA. 

18. MithyAdatiana ^lya. 

Sotne ot the twenty-five divisions of MithyAdaiiann ^alya 


Laukika michyAtva. 
Lokottara mitbyltra. 
Abhigrahika mithyAtva. 
AjnAna mithyAtva. 
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Avinaya uiithyAtva. 

AiStani mithyStya. 

Anabhipubika mJthyatva. 

Tit Eighty-lvuo RetuUt oj Stn : 

Five J%anavartnf(jn. • 

I. I. MatijSinivaraQlya. 

3. 2. SrutajflinAvua^Tya. 

3. 3. AvadbijfUmavanu^Iya. 

4* 4> Manat^paryfiyajbinavannlya. 

5> S’ Kevalajftfin&varaniya. 

Fifft Aniari/t. 

6. I. DliiinUrAya. 

7. 2. LibbAntarfiya. 

i’ 3. BhogSotarfiya. 

4* UpabhogSntariya. 
la S' V^fiatariiya. 

Tit Ftttr Daritmdvatwftya. 

11. I. dakfodiuianBvarafiya. 

13. 3. AcakyudatAanAvara^Iya. 

13. j. Avadbidariaiiivaranlya. 

14. 4. Kcvaladarianivatamya. 

Tit Fivt Niirt, 

1$. I. NidrL 

3. NtdrAnidrA. 

17. 3. PntallL 

18. 4. Pra6alXpra£ali. 

19. 5. Styanarddbi (ffr Thinarddhi). 

Ffvt Untlatsijitd RttuUt. 

30. Ntiagotra. 

31. Naiakagati. 

33. A^&tavedanlya. 

33. Natak&aupflrvt 

34. Narakiyu. 

'J’iotnty-Jh’t KafUjm, 

3S-4a SixlttH already diacuased (Anger, Pride, Deceit, Enry, 
and tlveir subdhrinont) 

and Nhtt NokofAya, namely;— 

41. Hlsya. 

43. Rati. 

43. Arati. 
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44- 

45- 

46. 

47. 

4»- 

49- 

50 - 
5*- 
Sa- 
S3- 
$4. 

55 - 

56- 

57- 

5 *. 

59- 

60, 

61. 


б а. 

63- 

6 $. 

бб. 


67. 

66- 

69- 

70- 
7«- 


7a. 

73- 

74- 

75 - 
76. 
77- 
78. 
79- 


Dhaya. 

^oka. 

DugafiihA. 

PtmiMveda. 

StrTvetU. 

Napuihsakaveda. 

Six Rgmiti (tffttiing Clcut. 
Tirjraili juiwpurvi. 

TiryaM gMi. 

Elcendiiya nSroa. 

Ue-indriya nSma. 

TriModriya ntoia. 

CorendriyA nAmo. 

Six PhysiaU BUmuket. 
ASabha vihAyogati. 

Upugh&ta D&mA. 

Aiubba varpa. 

Ainbba gandha. 

Aiubha raaa. 

Afiubha sparla. 

Five Sakghetfa, 
^tfabhanaxUa taAghena. 

NSri£a (or NftrAya) laAghe^a. 
ArdhanAr&fa (-nArfiya) saAgbe^a. 
KllikA langfaena. 

ScvAitta laAghe^. 

Five Seaktih&ma, 

NyagrodhapariiDan^a laihcthAna. 
SAdi iamsthAna. 

Kub)aka laitiatbAna. 

VAmana sadisthAna. 

Hui^ saihatbAna. 

S/AOVitm DtUtiJka. 

SthAvanu 

SQIcfma. 

AparyApd. 

Sadhaiana. 

Aathira. 

Aiubha. 

Duibhaga. 

Duavaia. 
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8a AniUleya. 

Si. Ayaia. 

83. MithyStva rooluuiiya. 


FirTH Catbooxv: ASraVA. 


Forty Ode/Ckamuit by which Kanna may enter. 

I. Kfliu (Kai^a). \ 

а. Ankha (Akya), 

^ r the Fire SenML 

4- Jlbha yihvi), 

$. Sparia. ) , 

б. Krodha.\ 


7. MAna. 

8 . MSyfi. 


Karma enters through the Four Koffiya. 


9- Lobha. 

IA Killing, 
ri. Lying. 

13. Thiering. 

13. Coveting. 

I4< Unchattity.^ 

15. Mind. J ^ ^ 

IA Bodv I *'®^tma enters through not tnamtaining the Three 
ly.Speili.) Voga(coo.roJ). 


Karma enters through not taking tlte five 
vows to avoid these sins. 


Tmtmty-fist Mbur Airttva. 

I. KAyilcl. 

3. Adhikaranikt, 

3. I'radvefikl. 

4. ParitApanikl. 

S- PrftnArip&tlkl. 

& Arambhikl. 

7. PSrigrahkkL 

8 . Mfiyapratyayikl. 

9. Mithy&darhanapraiyuyikr. 
la ApretyfikhyAnikt. 

II. Dpftikl. 

13. Spiiftiltl. 

13. Prfitityakl. 

14. Simantopanip&tikl. 

15. Naiiastrikt. 

16. SvahastikT. 

17. AjfiApanikl. 
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18. Vaidtra^ikl. 

19, AnSbbogikl. 

ao. Anavaka&lcdpratynyikr. 
a I. PrayogUct. 
aa. SitnudAyikT. 

%y. PrcmikL 

34. Dvcfiki. 

35. IryBpatbikL 

Sixth Catkjoxv: SAMVARA. 

FHty-aercfi Ways d Impeding Karma. 
Ai'tv Stuni/i. 

I, Irya samltL 

а. Bh&4& samitL 

3. aamiti. 

4. AdAnanikfcpa^A aamiti. 

5. PatitMpanlkA aamiti («r Utaarga aamiti^ 

Thrtt GupiL 

б. ManoguptL 

a, AantkalpanAvijrogf. 

b. SamatabbAvinL 
t, AtmArAmatA. 

7. Vafanagupti. 

a. MannAvalambi. 

b, VAkniyami. 

8. KAyagupti. 

a. YathAaQtradeftAniyamj. 

b. ^eftAnivflttL 

Twtnty^two Parffaka. 

9. KaadhA parfaaho. 

la Tfiaa „ 

It. Sna ,, 

la. Ufna I, 

13. DamAa „ 

14. VaaUa „ 

15. Aiati M 

16. Strr „ 

17. Caryl „ 

18. NaifidbikI (NaipedbikI) patlpaha. 

19. ^yyA patipaba. 
ao. AkroAa „ 
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31 . Vadha parfyaha. 

33. Y&A6& (YUaoa) pamyaha. 

33. Alabha „ 

34. Roga „ 

3$. Trigaapaifa „ 

36. Meta ,, 

37. Satic&m „ 

al PrmjfU ,, 

39. Ajfl&na „ 

30. Saaiyalctva „ 

■ Tfn DtHies •/ Momkt (Data Yabdlianna). 

31. KyamJL 
33. MStdara. 

33. Aijara. 

34. NiriobbaK. 

3$. Tapa (Tapaa). 

36. Sarhyama. 

37 . Satya. 

35. ^auia. 

59. Akiihtinatva. 

4a Brahma6urya. 

Fivt CMritm or Rules cl Conduct. 

41. SSmiyika dSritra. 

43. Cbedopastbipanlya £wtra. 

43. ParibAravUuddha dtritra. 

44. SOkymaBampartya illritrn. 

4$. YaiKikhykta tftrkra. 


7 W/rr BhArMUl (or AtutftrrktA), 


46. Anitya bbivani. 

47. Alarana „ 

4S. SaoiaSra „ 

49. Ekatva „ 
ja Anyatva « 

51. Aiauia „ 

53. Airava « 

$3. Saibrara „ 

54. Niijara „ i 

55. Loka „ 

56. Bodbiblja „ 

57. Dhanna „ 


Nine brat Rcflcctiona 


Three additional Reflections. 
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SsviNTK Catboory: band ha. 

Bonda^ to Karma is of four kinds : 

I. PrakrttL 

3. SthitL 

3. AnubhA^a. 

4. PndeAa. 

Eighth Catboory : NIRJARA. 

Karma can be destroyed by :—Six Exterior (B£hya) Austeritiet, 
1, Anoiana. 
tt. Itvara. 

A Yivatkathika. 

3. UnodaiT. 

3. VyiuissAkyepa. 

a. Dravya. 

A Kfetra. 
t. Ka]a. 
d, BbAva. 

4. RasaiylSga. 

5. Kiyakiefa. 

6. SariibnatA. 

a. Indriya saifaHnaU. 

A Kasiya saddInatA 

c. Yoga samltnatA. 

d. ViriktadaryL 

Six hUerior (Abbyaotara) Avs/erities. 

I. Piayaicitta. 

3. Vinaya. 

A. JAAna vinaya. 

A Darfana „ 

c. Ciritra „ 

d. Maoa „ 

e. Vadana „ 

/ KAya „ 

» 

3. VaiyAvadca (VaiyAvyitya), 

4. SvftdbySya. 

5. DhyXna. 

Arta dbyana. 1 „ 

Ra»dradhytoa-J ®"'' 

Dharma dhy&na.) . 

5ukla dbyana. J 
A Utsaria. 
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Ninth Category s MOK^A. 

Inhabiud by FifletM Kmdt t/SubOa, 
t. Jina Siddba. 

2. AJinaSiddha. 

3. Tlrtha Siddba. 

4. Anrtha Sktdba. 

5. Girihalifiga Siddba. 

6. AnyaliAga Siddba. 

7. SraliAga Siddba, 

8. PailiAga Siddba. 

9w Strflinga Siddba. 

la Naptuhsakidibga Siddba. 

IK QuddbabobI Siddba. 

I a. Pratyekabuddba Siddba. 

13. Svayambtiddba Siddba. 

14. Eka Siddba. 

15. Aneka Siddba. 

End o# tbe Nine CatcforieB. 

Analysis oy Karma. 

Ftur Smrefs of /Carmo, 

Avirati. 

Ka^ijra. 

Yog*. 

Mitfayfitra. 


Eight Kindt of Kannn. 

A. Gh&tin Karma. 

t. JfiftnivaraQiya karma. 

a. MatijUnAvarantya. 

UtpilikT. 

VaiBaylkJ. 

PErinXiaikL 

KAm'ikl. 

b. ^rutajAAnAvarantya. 

e. Man^paryAyajAAnAvaraidya. 
d. AvadbijAAnAvara^Tya. 
t. KerabilniaavaTa^Iya. 

/. MatiajnAna. 
g. ^nita ajAAna. 
k. VibhaAga jfUna. 
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3. DariaTiAran^Tya karnuu 

3. Mohoniya karma. 

Some of the twenty-eight divinons: 
Mithyitramohanlya karma. 
MiinunobanTya kanna. 
SamyaktvamohanTya karma. 
Darianamohanfya karma, 
^antramohantya karma. 

4. AntarSya karma. 

B. AghAtin karma. 

5. Vedanlya karma. 

^dcavedanTya. 

AiAtavedanlya. 

6. Ayn karma. 

<1. Deva Ayu karma. 

Jyodfl Ayu karma. 

Vyantara Ayu karma. 

VaimAnika Ayu karma. 
Bhavanapati Ayu karma. 

A. Manufya Ayu karma. 

( Aal, 

Karmabbami ^ Mali, 

( Kasi. 

AkarmabhAmL 
e. TiryaK Ayu karma. 
d. Naraka Ayu karma. 

7. NAma karma. 

S. Cotra karma. 

Thrte Tenta af Karma. 

SattA karma. 

Bandha karma. 

Udaya karma. 

Tivc typrs if Karma. 

. NikAcita and SUhila karma. 
FaurUtn SUpt ^ Liberaiion from Karma, 
(Cauda G^^tsthAnaka.} 

I. MithyAtva gunauhanaka. 

VyaktamithyAtva gu^sthAnaka. 
Avyaktamiibyitva gunastbanaka. 

3. SAivAaadana gunastbAnaka. 
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^ Milta gu^tstbiLruka. 

4. Aviratisaiuyagdrbji gunasthAnalca. 

5. Deiavinti («r SaiiijratiluiTiyala) giuuutbiliuka. 

«. Jaghanya deiavitati. 
i, Madhyama deiavirati. 
t, Utkris(a ddavirati, 

6 . Pramatta guaatthanaka. 

7. Aprainatta giuiaatb&iiakB. 

8. NiyadbAdata («r ApOrvakaraM) gu^aathAiMka. 

9. Aniyatibadam gunasth&naka. 

l(x Salc|tnaaampar£ya guiiasthAnalca. 

It. Upaiiatainoha gu^aathAnaka. 

13 . K^namoUa gupaathAnaka. 

13. SayogikavalT gu^aathAnaka. 

14. Ayogikevall gu^thanaka. 
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Abluy»devuiiri, 84. 

Abhip’abiln mi^yUvD, 131. 
Abhikh^aih itthlijam kaham 
kaha itame, 236. 

Abhinandaoa, 53, 313. 
Abhyfikhyfina, lig. 

Ablations, 33& 

Abotana, 195. 

Abtahinaoirya, it9. 

Abstinence, 267 f. 

Abu, 3$3, 383 ff. 
Aiaksuduian8vatanTya, 133. 
At&rftAga S&tra, 13,16,3y n,, 98 n., 
990., 138 n. 

Atii^a, Son., 339, 340f., 354, 
363. 

A6irya, Tliirty-six qualities of, 

341. 

Account books, worskip of, a6(. 
Atela parTfaha, 149 n. 

Aiuya, 770. 

Ad&nanlkfepa^ samiti, 146, 334. 
Adattidina, liq. 

Adattidlna viramana vrata, 3o8. 
Addlifisamaya KDaj 107. 

Adcya nSmakartna, 11$. 

Atthanna, 106 n. 

Adhaimftkik&ya, 1060*. 
Adbikara^ikl ftirava, 141. 
Adbomti, 1661. 

Adhofofca, 371. 

AdinStha, see ^lAbhadeva. 
Adoration, Prayer of, 343. 
Adaltery, see Chastity. 

Affection, set Attachment. 
Afghanistan, 74. 

Agamikacaieba, 87. 

Aghitin karma, 184, 190. 
AgnibhOti, 6$. 

Agni Kumira, 269, 377. 
Apiculture, 314. 

Apiruloghu n&makBima, 114. 
Ahira, 104. 

Aharaka angopAAga, 113. 
AhfirakafarTra, 113. 


Abiihsfi, 89,100, 116, 334, 394 if. 
Ahidua dharma, 116. 
Abmadibid, 19, 87, 163, 164, 
3S3ir., 3930. 

AhorAtra, 373 n. 

Ailaka SrSvaka, 234. 

Air, loa 
AJayapala, 17. 

A|ina Siddha, 17a 
AptanAlha, tt, 313. 

Ajiva, 78, ^ lots, 300. 

A^vito orMr, $8, 86. 

AjASna, t^t. 

A^flSna mitnyatva, 131. 

A^ASna parlfaha, 151. 

AjAApanikI Siravo, 143. 
Akampita, 6$, 6$ n. 
Akannabhfimi, 181. 

Akif&stik&ya, 106 ff. 
AkiiMinatva, 134. 

AkriyivAda do^ne, 91. 

Akioia portsaha, 15a 
Akaa Kirava, see Ahkha AArava. 
AkfaU pOja, 339, 350, 351, 353, 
254 - 

AlAbba patina, i$a 
AlabhikA, 43. 

Ala-ud-din, 17. 

AleAl, 104. 

Alms, 133. 

Aloi pina bhoyana, 334. 

Aloka. io8. 

Alphabet, invention of, 274. 
Anuuna, 377. 

Amflra, 333. 

Amara, 378. 

AmAsa, 361. 

Atnba, a68. 

Ambo^, 377. 

Ambarasa, 3168. 

Ambela, 363. 

Amohe, 370. 

Anabhigtahika mitbyktva, 131. 
AnAbhogiki airava, 143. 

Anideya, 138. 
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Ananda, 376. 

Anandairivaka, 376. 
A^andarijayajl, 339 n. 
AnantanStha, 55, 313. 
AnantilnuhandhT, 133. 
Anantavirya, 378, 

Anapina prApi^ g6. 

A^antil, ijo. 

Anaitha dan^ vrata, 314. 
Anaiana, 16^ 

A:;iata, 370. 

Anaiouiy, Jaina ideas of, 137. 
AnavakiokfApratyaytkl Urava, 
143. 

ABtala^ac^a, 76 n., 87. 
Ancestors, 266. 

AnekAntavadin, 91. 

Ancka Siddha, 171. 

AAga. 4a 

AAga pQja, ret AAgaluAdtanA 
pQja. 

AAga, theeleren, 13,64, 73, Son., 
£», a4a 

AngahiMhanA pQ>fc, 351. 

Anger, 103, tl9flr.,i73,i8i, iSyflT.; 
alw Krodha. 

A^hilvA^ Patana, ttt PAtana 
(Aphitvl^a), 

Animals, 101, io3. 

Animals, asylums for, 396, 39611. 
Aelmals, lundneat to, 61, a^, 
394 ft; sem aUe AhiihsA. 
Animism, 89, 97. 

Anitya bhAvai^, I $6. 
AniyatibfUUragunntthanaka, 189^ 
AA^aiol&k*, 363. 

AAaha Uiava, 139. 

Anna pupya, 110. 

AnojJ^ 391 

Anta^da Dai&Aga, 13. 
Antaiqi'taAga, 13. 

AntaratyA^ tS4n. 

AntarAya karma, 133, 183, 184, 
19011. 

Antarmuhorttn, 98 n. 

AnubhSga, 163. 

AnubimablUUI, 335. 

Anu& 39. 

Annkampa, 187. 

Anumatityiga pratbnl, 333. 
Anumodanavrata pratima, 33t n. 
A^ups vihapana bhoyane, 33^ 
AnuprckfA, Bhivana. 


Anuyna nAmakarma, 114. 
AnattaravftsT Dera, 190, 
Anuttarayimtoa, 370^ 373. 
AnuttaropapStika, 13. 
Anuttarovavli DsiAAga, 13. 
Anoili mitoggsha >10,33^ 
Animata. the 6»e, aoj, aiot 357. 
Anuyoffadvaia, 14. 

Anyalfiga Siddha, 171. 

Anyatva btiiyaiO, 158. 
Apa<aUi8n8rara9iya,/ar Aprstyfl* 

khvinl. 

ApaobyAna, 314, 

Apakaya, 97, 98, 103,104, 103. 
ApSpi. 61. 

Apatajita, Son., 370, 

Apatigraha vrata, 337. 

Apatyapt^ 104, 105, 106. 
Apar^pti, 138. 

Apasiro, Apiatri, 81, 83, 146, 
• 5*» *> S. >• 7i »I9. aja *39 ff. 
354,35^ 359 ft 

Ape, 5*. 

Apramatta gunasthinaka, 188. 
Aprafssta krodha, laa 
Apraty&khyinl. 133, 

. ApratySkhytniki iirava, 143. 
ApOrrakarana. 188. 

ArajS, tM Nuns. 

ArambhatySM pratimi, 333. 
AramblukT Utava, 141. 

Amps, 37(x 
AraniUha, 56,313. 

Area, 366. 

Aiati pstlyaha, 149. 

AralT pQji. 350,353. 

Arati. Rau, 135. 

Architecture, 3 79 ft 
Aicot, 18. 

Ardba-MagadhI, 15, 386. 
Ardhaairi£a saAgheaa, 137. 
Ardraka, 59. 
j Arhata, 39. 

ArihanO^ 39, 33(^ 339, 333, 341, 

I »S4- 

I Arism NeminiUha, 57. 

Aijiva, IS*. 

Armenia, 285. 

Arta dhyana, 168. 

Arths, 34411. 

' ArtiScers, Temple of the, sBi. 
i Arnhanls, 39. 

I ArOpI A|lva, 106. 
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Aryarakslta, 78 n. 

Afkdh& Acarya, 73. 

A^hT punems, 361. 

Aukt], 136. 

Attthjfil laAdendriya, 101, 106. 
Aianina bh8y&n8, 157. 

Al&tani milby&tva, 131. 
AiAtavedanTya, 13^ 179. 
AaatkalpanA viyoKf> >47< 
Aaatk&tya doctrine, 9^ 

Asatya, iiS. 

Aiatya tySga, 335. 

A«in6a bhAvaal, 159^ 

Atoetic^ the ideal, 338. 

Aicetkisni, Ascetici, i (L, 33, 301 
3». 34ff., 40,48. 73.88,113,131, 
14s fT., 188 fT., 33Sfil, 389n. 
Aaoeiks, live vows of, 334 lf> 

— ten duties of, 151 IT. 

All, i8t. 

Astpata, 368. 

King, 13, 70 n., 74, 74 n., 
8<, a«o. 

Aioka tree, 31,191, 335, 369. 
Afraina, 3. 

Ahrava, 3161. 

Airav^ the forty-two, lion., 139, 
bbivani, 1591 

Astittant vows, ite Gunavtata. 
AffApada, Le. KailAsa, 51. 

Asteya vrata, 335. 

Aithfl, 187. 

AsthikagriUna, 4!. 

Asthlra, 138. 

AstikAya, 61. 

Astrology, 193, 19& 

Astronomy, 70. 

Ainbha, 138. 

Aiobha A^va, 141. 

Ainbha nndha, 156. 

Aiobha Karma, 139 
Aiubba rasa, 136. 

Aiobha sparia, 136. 

Aiobha varna, 130. 

Aiubba vihAyogati, 136. 

Asura KumAia, 369 
Aivamitra, yp. 

Aivaaena, King, 48- 
Aivina, 366. 

Atapa nAmakannk 114. 

AtiAni, five. 305 n, 

AtTrtha Siddha, lycx 


Atithi sathvibhAga vraia, 3i8f. 
AtmA, 37, 91. 94, 95. IT*. 
AtmArAtnajI, 3390. 

AtmArAmatA, 147- 
Attachment, 136, ijo^ 136. 
Attraction, tM AdharmAatikAya. 
Atnrapratyakhyana, 15. 

Auction of ghi, 35 a. 

AudArika angcmAfiga, 113. 
AudArika b^y, set AudArika- 
iarira. 

AudArikaiarTra, 113, 306. 
AupapAtifca, 13. 

AuspKious signs, 33 AT. 

Austerity, 89, ISS, 3^9, 
354; /Md/toTapa. 

Austerities, the six exterior, 163 if. 
— the six interior, 165 IT. 
AvadhidarianAvaianiya, 133. 
Avadhi ifiAna, 33. 
AvadhiinAnAvarapIya, 133, 177. 
Avaiika, 373 n. 

AvantI KuinAni, 7$. 

Avarice, 153 If; tee also Lobha. 
Avartana, 316, 320. 

Avasabt, 339. 

Avasarpint, 68 n, 372 S. 
Avaiyaxa, 14, 358. 

AvatAra, 398; see Incarnation. 
AvldyA, 91. 

Avinajra milhyAtsa, 131, 

Avirati katma, 1^3. 
Aviratisamyagdfim gunaithA- 
nab, 186. 

Avrata, tbe five, Molf., 163. 
AvvaiyAr, 387. 

Avyakta, yy 

I AvyaktamitbyAtva gn^astbAnoka, 

I T 

AyAnabhanda nikhevanA, 335. 
Ayaia, 139. 

AyodhyA, 48, SI, SS- 
Ayo^evalT gu^asthAnaka, 191. 
Ayu urma, iSofiT., 184, 190a. 
Ayo prAi^a, 06. 

Ayuhpabcaknana, 15. 

Ayuf]^ 116. 

Babyhood, 193. 

BAdAmi, 381. 

BAdara, 106. 

BAdaia oAinakarma, 115. 
BShoba]a, 153. 
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Baladeva, 5611., 58, *74, V]^. 
Baja pr&na, 96. 

Baodagi,' 347. 

Bandh^ 161 tL, 185, 308. 

Baaiy&, ai, aa, 2400. 

Banyan tr^ 225, 269. 
nappabhaitlturi, 83 ft 
Bardlly, 2^ 

Banda, 333. 

Uarodia, U. D., 93. 

Baati, 385. 

Deads, tding of, 243, 254, 358. 
Dc-indriya jiva, 97, 99 ft. 104. 
Be-indiiya nin^ 136. 

Begging, 319,339 ft 
Benai^ 48, 49, 78. 

Benani Dil^ Mr. L&la, 35, 50 n., 
n6n., liBn. 

Dergson, 107 n. 

Desarb, at. 

Betel nut, jm Sopari. 

Betrothal cereroonies, t9$ ft 
Betu, 385. 

BhSdaiavo, month of, /m Bhldra- 

Dhaddc, 37a. 

Bbaddila, 64. 

Bbaddiiapura, 53. 

BhadrabAhu, to, t8, 70f[, Son. 
BbadrabAho SatbhitA, 70. 
Bhadrajina, 378. 

BhAdiapada, 76, 260. 

BhadiilcA. 43. 

Bbagavad^iA, it3 n., 128, 239. 
Bhagavat!^, 13, 339. 

Rhalbija, 263. 

Bhairava, 3 ^ 

DhaktAmara stotra. Son. 

Bhakti, 137 ft., 178. 

Bbapint, 88. 

Bhaikiarkar, Dr., 81 n-, 90 n., 93, 
95 n., 106 tLj 1790., i 83 d., 18411. 
Bbarata, i.e. India, 56, 3t6n. 
Bhanita, King, 51, tain., 158, 
170. 

Bharatakyetnk, 17a 
BhifO, 104. 

Bbi^ samiti, 14$, 334. 

Bblra, 108,164. 

BhSra birhsA, 117. 

BhAvanA, PaMa, 334. 

BhAvanA, tbe twelve, 156 ft. 
Bhavanapati, 105,181,269. 


BhAva pCjS, 32 Sf. 

Bhivoa^ar, 13. 

Bhavyajiva, 243 n. 

Bbaya,i35. 

Bhayaib parijinAi, 335. 
BhogAntaraya,'i33,183. 

BhopSl, 2261. 

BhQta, 365 f., 369. 

BbQtavAyT, a7a 

BihAr, 8 , t 3 , t?, 4®, 4 *. * 4 . 86 . 

BtndoiAia, ta 

Birth ceremonicB, 193 ft., 300 ft. 
Black ttuoee, 58. 

BletnUhea, physical, 136. 

Boar, 34. 

Bodhib^ bhAvana, i6a 
Bodhidurlabha bhavanA, 160. 
Boiadhotha, 363. 

Bombay, 333. 

Bondage to kanna, 163. 

Borsao, 351 n. 

Brahma, 31, 270. 

Brabmamrya, 154. 

Brabmafarya pratimA, 333. 
Brabma£arya \Tata, 336 f. 
BrAbmani, 3 ft, t7, tS, 3i, 36, 31, 
34, 35 »•. 39 , 46, 48, so, 58, 6t, 
03,^17®k 76,78,81 lu,86,89,94, 
* 97 , *99, 2040., 330, 334, 350, 
379. 

BiAbmt, 374. 

Bgrihatkalpa, 14, 145, 

Broach, 78. 

Brush, tee Whisk. 

Buddha, 39, 40, 43, 43. 

Buddha (name of MahAvtra}, 37. 
Bnddhahohi Siddha, t7i. 

Buddha Kirti, 501 
BuddhimAna, ton. 

Buddhism, 3, 9,13, t7,18, (9,67, 
74 , 77 i 8t, 83,84, to, 87,89,9t, 
94 , 1 * 7 , 17 *,ai 7 ,a 34 ,* 47 .» 79 f-, 
286. 

Buffalo, 54. 

Bahler, Dr., aS, ton., to6n. 
boigeia. Dr., 38a 
Burma, 117. 

Buttreeaing dauses to rows, 334 ft. 


^itanya, 9$. 

Caitd ponema, 361,363. 
Cahya, 380. 
Cahyavandaoa, 239. 
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dika, 19S. 

CalcravartT, 35, 56, 374. 
CakfudarfoDSnra^Tya, 133. 
^AkMirindriya, 96. 

Camarf pQji| 3 ^ 2 . 

Cambay, 3.87. 

Campaka trea, 269^ 

Camp&puTl, 40, 41, 54. 

Cap^AU tekai^I, 13 $. 

Camialo, 195, 1$^ 339. 

Caixtana, 6i n., m, 66 n. 

Candana pQJll, 339, 3$o, a$i, 254. 
CaadapanDati, 14. 

CandArijaya, 1$. 

^andra, 370. 

Candrafaidha, 80 n. 

Candrac\ipta, lo, 70, 70 n, 
Candtaprabbu, $3, 313. 
Candraptajfiapu, 14. 

CandraitUi, Son. 
Candravedhyaka, 1$. 

Cingadeva, 387. 

Canoa of Scriptures, 11, 13 fT, 

— (Digambara), 16. 
daranlnuyoga, 16, 3400. 
Caranaiit^, 840. 

(^Arttra, the five, 154 ft, 341, 
CAritramohanTya kaima, i8a 
CAritra vinaya, |66. 

(^Aritrya, 346. 

CaryA paiTfaha, 149. 

Caste, 9, 31,168,183, ayof., 393. 
Categories, the nine, 94 IT., App, I. 
utnl)iari^, 14. 

Caturindrrya, Cotendriya. 
CatunnisI, set (^omAal. 
Caturviihfatistava, see Cauvisant* 
. tbo. 

Cauda Gunaathinaka, 185 ft, 319, 
333. 

Caudala, tee KAltdaudaAa. 
Caulakya dynasty, 388. 

Causarapa, 14. 

Cauvisanttho, 3 $$. 

CAvadA dyna^, 83, 

Cave-temples, 380. 

Celibacy, 68, 70 i tee tdso ISrah- 
. nu6trya. 

CeffAnivyitti, 148. 

Cetaka, Kin^ 40, 66 n. 

Character, 162, 339, 354, 397 fT. 


Charity, 303 , 303, 344 n., a<8. 
Chastity, 37, 59, 117, iii, 309, 
*36, 337, 241; see also Brah- 
macarya. 

Chat]hT, Mother, tee Sixth, 
Mother. 

Chedagrantha, 14, 16. 
ChedopastbApanTya dAritra, 155. 
Childless Women, 367. 

Children, 131, Ipiff, *67. 
Cholera, aM. 

Christ, see Jesus Christ. 
Christianity, 133 n., I 3 $ n., 127 n., 
144,189,193,339,347 ft, 388 n., 
3898'. 

Circumambulation, 380. 
(^itragupta, 277. 

Clasufication, J aina genius for, 109. 
Cleanliness, 146 it 
Climate, 3. 

Clothing, 145, 149, 326, 231, 339, 
339D.; tH also Nudity. 
Cocoa-nut. 1940!, 393 ff> 

Cold, ervduring, set ^ta porisaha. 
Colour of the soul, I 03 , 124 ft. 
Colours, 108. 

(^omAsI, 133,166. 

Commerce, 213 ff. 

Committees, see MabApina. 
Compromise, 136. 

Conceit, see Pride. 

Conch shell, $8. 

Conduct, the five rules o<^ see 
CAritra. 

— Right, 305, 345 tt, 36a. 

— Thirty-five rules of, 343 ff. 
Conferences, Jama, aSSn. 

— the twelve, 191. 

Confession, $0, tot, lao, 133, t66, 

aji, 356. 

Consecration of an idol, 363. 
Conatellatlous, 370; teea/ta tf»k- 
fair a. 

Contentment, 153 AT. 

Converts to Jainism, 3i9n. 
Cotendriya JIva, 97, too, 104. 
Corendriya nAma, 136. 
ft^ojall, 198. 

Covetousness, 119,247. 

Crab, 53. 

Creator^ Creation, 109, laS, 193. 
Cremation, tee Funeral cere¬ 
monies. 
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Crocodile, 53. 

Crooke, W.. locx. 

Cruelty, 396. 

Cult, !«. 

Curtoms, 193 ff., 354 tr. 

Cutteck, 85. 

DAdblvikanA, King, 61 n. 

DAiJy Duties of Ascetics, *38. 
Daibia PaiTfaba, 149^ 
Danantarflya, 133, 183. 

Dan^ 46. 

Darbha grass, 3sa 
Dariana, 1630., 33B. 
Datianamolianiya kanaa, 180. 
Oatiana pratimA, 333. 
DariaiararanTya kantta, 133,178, 
184, 1900. 

Dariana rinaya, 166. 

Daiapurvl, 73. 

DatirnabhadnL 74. 
DaiAirataikandl^ 14. 
Oaiavaikilika, 14, 16. 

Daia Yatidbarma, tM Ascetics, 
ten duties of. 

Daieri, 364. 

Dayi, 359. 

Deacb, ndicfs about, 44. 

Death ceremonies, sos AT. 

Deceit, 133, 173 ; im aite MAyA. 
Deer, 56, 

Ddireraoce, tee Mokya. 
Demi-gods, 101, 105, adSAT. 
Demons, 41, 54,97, aM IT. 

DeAa, 106 ff. 

Deiadaritrya, a4& 

DalAvakAAika vrata, 3t6 ft, 
DeAavtraU gnnasthAnaka, 187. 
DeAavrati, 330. 

Deva, 10^ 333. 

Deva Ayo karma, tSo. 
Devadandra, 387. 

Deva gati, 183. 

Devaiuia, 378. 

Devald. 36 n., 377. 
Devalalca,6oD^ 160,164,169,370, 
373. »74. *76, 377, 378. 

■— gods of, 370, 373. 

DevAnandA, 36, 46^ 47. 

DevapAla, King, 77. 

DevarddhT, 13. 

Devaslya Padlkama^ain, 338. 
Dcrairuta, 376. 
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DevatA, 97, 97 iL, no, 114, it6. 
Devati anupOrri, 113, 

DevaiA gati, 113. 

Devata Ayofya, 116. 
Dcviynbkanna, jm Deva Ayu 
kanna. 

DevendrasUra, ij. 

Devt, Queen, 56. 

Deviadadiuo, 15, 

Dhamila, 64. 

Dbanatciate, s6i. 

DhandukiL 387. 

Dhano, 368. 

Dbara, 53. 

Dbarapendra, 491 
Dlianna,io6n., 156,117, 333, 344 n. 
Dhanna bhavanA, 101. 
OharmadaiaganT, 83, 
DharmadbyAno, 168. 

Dbarma Labha, sya 
DharmanAtba, 55, 313. 
Dharmasena, Son. 

Dhaniiiisena II, fon. 
DbarmastikAya, tod AT. 

DhAtald KbaMa, 108,133. 
DbBt^ tree, 491 
Dhptiseiu, 80 n. 

Dhuflin ptabhA, 371. 

Dhundhll, 19, 88. 

DbupipfljA, 339, 351,354. 
Dbyano, idS. 

Dlagrani of heaven, hell, &C., 
371L 

Digambara, 13, t8, 33, 34,3$, 7$, 
30 , 3«33f 36.40,41,44, S3 ff.. 
671*., 78, 78,79, 79 n., 80,8oii„ 
94, lion., 133n., iss, ijd, ido, 
tS8, 190, 308, 317, 334, 336 C, 
339 ff., 350 ff, 358, 381. 

— Canoti, id, 73. 

— Worship, 35a 
DikfS, Mvinliiatlou. 

OiiavBrA temples, see Aba. 
DinnasQri, 780. 

DTpa irtja, 319. 351,353, 354. 

Dim KumAi^ 369. 

Disapllne, five rules of, Jet 
CAiitni. 

Dishonesty, Mr Honesty. 

Diiivnta parimApn, 311 ft . 

DivAA, 44,4 S, 337, 3£o, 365. 
Dravi^ 13S. 

I DrAvi^ 138. 
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Dravya, 6i, 95,108, 1(34, 355. 
Dravya ahidui, 117. 

Dravya hiznti, t Jy. 

Dravyaonro^ 

Dreams, the foorteen, 33 IT. 

376. 

Dfly(lkl iirava, 143. 

Dfirtivftda Ango, 15. 

DudhapAka, 195. 

Duga&chA, 136. 

Du^mS, Me Dufama. 
Duppasahasari, 375. 

Duibhaga, 138. 

Dusama, 163, 375, 376. 

Dufania Dusama, 375. 376. 
Dtifama Supuna, 30, 51, 374, 
876. 

Dus vara, 138. 

Duties of monks aud nuns, 151 ft,, 
33801 

Dvaipayana, 377. 

Dvaiaki, t]3, 377. 

OveK^ 13801 
Dvcfikr airava, 14^ 

Dvindriya, jm Be-indriya. 

Dvtpa Kumira, 369, 

£ka Siddh^ 171. 

Ekiotavadin, 91. 

Ekatva bhivanJl, 158. 

Ekendriya jTva, 97, 104, 105, 
106. 

Ekendriya n&ma, 136, 

Elephant, 51. 

Elephant of pride, the, 153. 

ElOra, 381. 

Emotion, 103. 

Endurance, Ways of, see Partiaha. 
Enmity, Mr Dvcfa. 

En^, 103, 138 . 

Epigraphy, 85. 

J^nfl samiti, 145. 334. 
Esdiatoh)^. 169 01 , 36801, 393. 
Eternity of tne world, 373 01 
Ethics, Jaina, 133, 131, 397. 
Evening Worship, 358. 

Evil ey^ 364. 

Evil spirits, 36^ f. 
Eacommunication. 31 1 n., 340. 
Extension of Jainism, 901 
Faith, 339, 348, 334. 

— Cilse, tee Mitliyiltva. 

— Right, 345 01 , 363. 


Famine, the great, to, 70 01 
Fasting, 31, 33 n., 39, 353, 3590. 
Fasts, tee Festivals. 

Fatalism, 60, 73, 185. 
Fatherhood of God, 128,193. 
Faultfinding, ue NindS. 

Fear, st* Bhaya. 

Feeding ceremony, 19$. 

Female division m jTva, 96. 
Female Tlrthafikara, 56, 123. 
Fergusson, Dr^., a8o. 

FesttvalSf ^$9^ 

Ficus religiosa, 53. 

Fi 0 b-day cerenwnioB, 193. 
Fifteenth-day ceremonies, 194. 
Fire, q8, 99. 

Five faults, 305 01 
Five Great Ones, the, su Pailca 
Parameivara. 

Five, Salutation to the, 187, 329, 
358. 

Flemtah art, 3S1. 

Flowers in Worship, Use of, tee 
Pufpa pujA. 

Food, 138, 148, 313, 219, 358. 
Forgiveness, 136 n., 359 f., 390, 
393. 

Form, see Pudgalastikaya. 

Fruit, 90, 353. 

— OiMring of, tee Phala pQifi. 
Fahter, Dr., 38a 
FuU-moon fasts, a6i. 

Funeral ceremonies, aoj tf. 


Gabhlro (or shrine), 381; teealte 
Temple Worship. 

GaiOhUiUa, 15. 

Gajapurt, 56. 

Ga^ 65. 

Ganadeva, 8on. 

Ga^adhara, 61,65, 66. 
GAndharva, 36^ 

GAndhI, Mr., 305 n, 

Gabga. 7t. 

Ganges, river, 375. 

GaruvidyA, 1$. 

Gonivijaya, t$. 

GarapTjl, tee Nuns. 

Gardawila. 75, 76. 

Gargayifi, 82. 

Gati, 17^ 18a, 338, 251, 374- 
Gautama Indrabhfiti, 401 44, (o. 
61,65,68,127,348. 
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Gentlemao, the idttl, 324. 
Oerms, 102, 103. 

Ghfttin kaima, 184, 190. 
GhrSaendrijra, ^ 

Gifts to Religious, 231. 

Girnir, Mt., 17, 58,168, 252, 382. 
Goat, 56. 

Goblins, 105. 

God, 128, 192, 246, 348, 292 ff. 
Gods, 97. 

— talse, 246. 

Gomats. u* Comateiran. 
ComatesTsra, 263, 385. 

Goose, Red, 52. 

Goxwt, 333. 

3 * 5 . 58 ff-i 65,68,73,97 n, 
102, III, 130, 185. 

Gossip. 188. 

GofU MahSl, 78. 

Gothic Architecture, s8l t 
Gotra karma, 18a, 184, 190 n, 
GotrTia, 199, 301 . 

Gotitjh&ranSiii, 195. 

GoTsra, 61. 

Govardbaoa, Son. 

Govindlnanda, 1790., 182 n., 184 n. 
Grace, 39a 
Graha, 370. 

Graiveyika, 370,37a. 
Graartiibbeda, i86. 

Gravity, Laws o(, 106. 

Greed, I33ff., 140,173,181,187(1:; 

u* (Um Lobha. 

Grief, set Soka. 

Grierson, Dr., 31. 

Giibalinga SiMha, <70. 

Gtihastha, 67 n. 

Griswold, Dr., 107 n. 

Gujarit, Gu)vfttT, 17, 68, 690., 
84, 86,163 n. 

Ga9a, 108. 

Gu^schSnaka, 185 (T. 

Gu^vrata, the three, aio, 257. 

G upti, the three, 147,338,341,357. 
Guru, 219, 246^ 

Guru, Reverence to, 112, 215, 
955 

llabakkuk, 348 n. I 

Haigh, Rev. H., 1720. 

Hair, Removal o^ u, 165, 226. 
Hair-cutting (of inunt), 194. 
Hajjbn, 33a 


Haitua, Sol 
H and, mark of, 300. 

Hanumgii 13a 
HaraiatyakT, 277, 

Hari dynasty, 57. 
HarihbadrasQn, 80, 83. 

Harsa, 345 n. 

Htsaih panjA^al, 235. 
Hastinfipura, 55, 561 
Hastipda, King, 43. 

Hasya. 135. 

Hatred, set Dve^ 

HatfhisirhhR’s temple, 284,393 n. 
Hawk, 55 - 

Heai,eDduring, set Ujaa parfiaba. 
Heaven, 6on., 160. 164, i6q. 

t7iff.,27ofr., 293fl: 

Hegel, 92. 

Height of mankind, $1 ft, 373 ft 
■** 

HelUheingf, loi, 102, 138, 160, 
208. 

He^ndra, 17, 840, 86, 95, 
3S7C 

HetnAcarya, set Hemadandra. 
Hnocs, suty-three great, c6 n. 
Himllayaa, 51. 

Hinuvata, Mt., 23. 

Hitnsi, iiO| 116 ft, 130, 306, 
310 n., 23a 
HinKSdOna, 314. 

Hindu, Derivation of the wottL 

Its. 

Hinduism, Relations with, 670., 
71, 137 ft., 131 n, 174 ft, i^ 
180 n., 354, 263 f, 3^ ft, 368 ft 
History, 7 ft., 6s ft, 68n. 

Hiueo Tsang, 18. 

Hoemle, Dr., 28, 28,43 n, 58,59, 
70 a, 72, 79, 85. 

Holt, 164. 

Holiness, 144. 

Holy dsyi, see Feativala 
Honesty, 119 ft, 208^ s3S. 

Honey, aion. 

Hope, 348. 

Horoscope, 193. 

Horse, 58. 

IlonselmDcas, rev Wandering life. 
Human beings, tot, los. 

Hamilicy, 152; xm alia Pride. 
Hup^n saihsthana, 138. 
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Hunger, nv KfudhK P«n$aha. 
Hylnoism, 89. 

Hymnbook, 353. 

Hypocrisy, 130, 

16 iUami(hami Kiussgga, 356. 
Ideal ascetic, the, >33, 338. 

Ideal laytnan, the, 334. 

Id(diitry, ti, I9i 69, 81, I 97 « 
]k$vAku (amily, 57. 

Illness, 365. 

ILluawn, isi. 

ImagcB, 58, 350 ir.; w aUo 
Idolatry. 

Immobile life, 103. 

Impeding of Karma, 144^ 
Impority, xet Chastity. 
Incamation, 176, 391,398. 
Incense, xt* Dhflpa pQji. 

Income, Apportionment of, 344 n- 
Indra, 36 n., 33, 3a n., 34, 38, 
$3, 54. 113, 180,191,343,371. 
IndrabhQti, ut Gautama. 

Indra Dhvaja, 34. 

Indradlnna, 75, 

Indiiya, 95, 104,136,139. 

Indriya prlna, 9$. 

Indriya samllnaU, 165. 

Inertia, stt AdhaimastilclWa. 
Initiation, 38C, 83 0., 88, 155, 

>59.a*5- 

Insects, too, I46 ff. 

Instituttona, Jafaia, 3880., 3960. 
Intoxicants, 146. 

Intrigue, 103} sm aixe M&yt. 
Irish ornament, 38$ f. 

Iriyft, 138. 

samai^ tte Iryi samiti. 

1^8 samiti, I44t 334> 

Isaiah, 13$ a, 396 a 
liSoa, 37a 
IsatprSgbhXra, 96. 

Istvayl, 37a 

Itthinaih puvSrayAiiit pnvakiliyai 
sumaricae, 337. 

Ittfal pstsu pandaga samsaUli sa¬ 
ys^ san&iib sevitie, 337. 
Itvaia, 163. 

Jacobi, Dr» 38, 40, 91, 9$, 97 n., 
990., icon., 16$n. 

Jag^nya dedavirati, 187. 
Jaina-MaharaspI, 386. 


Jainism, antiquity of, 97- 

— decline of, 17* 

— history of, tt* History. 

— xenith of, 17* 

I aipur, 87 n. 
aisalmer, 333. 
a]a jiira, 303. 

aja pOji, 338, 350, 351, 354, 
Jaitmi, 39,73- 
Tamana, 19& 

JambSdlvapannati, 14 > 
Jambudvipa, 108,133. 
Jambfldrtpaptajnapti, t 4 - 
Jamba SvamI, 44iw 64, 6811., 73 » 
80. 

i osodbare, 370, 
afomati, no. 
avakum&ra, 377* 
avanti6iyS9am, 339. 
ayajinendm, 304 n. 
jayanta, 370. 

[ayapOla, 80 n. 

][ayasena, Son. 

' ayaiikhara, 83*, 
layasiihha, itt Siddharflja. 
esus Christ, 138, i44i •7*» 34®i 
391 If. 

Jewus, the three, 160, 161, 193, 

30$, 34$, 353,3$7, 363. 

I rbba Siruva, 1391 
ihvft Sdiara, tte abevt, 
ina, 35, 37, 39. «87i 398- 
tna Sindha, 170. 
tnakalpl, 79. 

itakalpa, 14* _ 

Iva, 4S> 63,78, 89, 91, 93i 94 n-i 
136, 176, 313, 314, 368, 399. 

— Divisions of. 06. 


[TvObhJmma, 13. 

' [Tva himsi, su Hiibsa. 

\ Tvaka t^intSma^i, 386. 

'iflOoa, 33. 

] n&oajl, 87. 

' filna padounl, 361. 

I flSngvaraptya karma, 133, 177 f., 
184, 190 n. 

i ndna vlnaya, 166. 
fiAtOdharma KathAAga, I 3 < 
flAiaputra, 37. 

ohn, St., I 37 n., 144»•< t 7 in. 

— Revelation of, 173 n., 3940. 


Irimbhakagrlma, 38. 
[rimbhikagrSma, 38 n. 
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JritnbbilS, ^n. 

! aii&c'a4h. aSo. 
yotfk&tai^ 15. 
yoiljl, 105; 114,181, aya 
yoUflcanui^laka, 15. 

KatUmba tne, 369. 

KadtpAta^, 8x 
Kaii&i^ ttt AstApada. 

Kftla, Kala, 61, 106, 107 fT., 164, 
331. 

Kala (name of a god), *68. 

K&la]d Mats, 364. 

KAltiandaia, 3di. 

KalikftiArya, 75 IT. 

Kalikagaetha, 73. 

Kali/^aj ^8. 

K&loaaabi fCha^^, 1333. 

Kalpa, divitioD of Heaven, f.v. 
Kalpa Sutra, 15, 16, 38 a., 330., 

37 n-i 43 n.. 44 Oh 63,86, a6a 
KalpavantasUcfi, 14. 

Kalpa vinaya, 166. 

Kalpa vrikya, 373, 

Kioia, 3440., 345 D. 

Kamatha, 491 
KinukI, 177. 

KadiijUArya, 80 n. 

Kina Airara, 139. 

Kai^ida, 78 n. 

Kanara, 385. 

Kanareae, ^87. 

Kanauj, 83. 

KandTye, 370. 

KaAkalT, 

KaAkanapura, 53. 

KSAkba, 303. 

KaAku, 194. 

Kanyad&na, 19^ 

Kapala, 46.153- 
KftpotalefyA, 103. 

Kapipava4!iayyi, 14. 

Kappta, 14. 

Knianinuyoga, 16,240 n. 
KaruMfltar!, 240. 

Kareini bhante, 355, 356. 

Kijrtgara, Temple of the (Abu), 
ut ArtiScera, Temple of the. 
Kirkala, 385. 

Karma, 5,33, 3o,3i,39,44.45>f-f 
63, 89, 91,94, 9Si «<»7i 109.««. 

139 ff., tot If., 173 fT., 338, 343, 

368 HI, 294, 309 ff. 

Y2 


Karina, arrangement of 184. 

— bondage to, ste Bandha. 

— de*tnictk)o of, ttt Nirjari. 

— differing view! of 174 ff. 

— impeding of, 144 ff. 174. 

— lonrces of, 173 ff. 

— tense* of, 184. 

— the eight kinds of, 39 177 ff. 
Karmahhuroi, 181. 

Karouji, 1770. 

K&rmana body, ttt Karaiapa- 
farinu 

Karma^aiaitra, 114, 306. 

Karfa Urava, ttt K&u iirava. 
Knrttikafe(ha, 376. 

XArttikI punema, 139, 361. 
Ka^dya, laa, 135, 140, 16a, 188, 
a4t.3j7. 

KayAya leirmB, 174. 

KayAya aadilTnati, i6j. 

Kashmir, ta. 

Kasi, 181. 

Ki(biAwiid, I3,',17, 58, 333, 336, 

34& 

Kattavira, 791 
Kaundlnya, 79^ 

Kaitydinya gotia, 29. 

KAuaagn, 339, 333, 350, 256 ff. 
Katiia^i, 40, 53, 66 . 

Kau(ika sect, 86 . 

Kaya ba)a, g 6 . 

Kayagupti, 147. 

)Uyakl^^ 165. 

KAya pnnya, uf Marita po^ya. 
Kaya Tinaya, 166. 

Kayikl alrava, 141, 

Kesara (saffron) paste, set Can* 
danapuja. 

KeralaoarfanAvaranlya, 134. 
Kevala jnAna, 33, '38 ff, 44, 48, 
49, 6a, 63,65, 68, 8a 
KcvaiajAlnAvarantya, liv 178. 
Kevall, 34, 33, 40, 63, 68, 97, 99. 
143* 14«. I7«i 185. 190 «•» *3*1 
*SS- 

KhamAsamaM, 339. 

Khap^ngiri, 85. 

Khapota, Atya, 78. 

Khatasvara, 268. 
Khataiaraga66ha, 87. 

Kharavela, 85. 

Kha^bn tree, 2691 
Kbera, 347. 
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Kbo^iytLrft MfttS, 964. 

Kbo)o bharavo, aoi. 

KfliU uungbe^a^ 137. 

Killing, vow agiuDtt, 205 ffi, 334 ff. 
Kilvifiyft, 370. 

Kitnpurofa, 3691 
Kinnara, 3^ 

Kleia, 139. 

Knowledge. 13a, 339, 354. 

— five luniu ^ 33. 

— Right, 345 fr^ 363. 

Kodaro min, i8a 
Rodlgaicbi^ Son. 

Kobath panjfiQfii, 33$. 

Kohanda, 370. 

Koll&ga, 64. 

Kri^Qa, iS, 36, 38, 58, 113, 113, 

377. 

Krifpaleiyft, 103. 

Kxiyamfi^a, 1850. 

Kriyfivfida doctrine, 91. 

Krodha, iigtt., 140, 34$ n. 
Kfatnfi, 151. 

KyanikavAdi, 73. 

K^atrtya, 4. 3i, 36,46, 330^ 364- 
K^triya AcAr^ ten. 

Kyetra, 108, 104. 

K^namolia gunaathfinaka, 190 
Kfudhi parf^aha, 14S. 

Kfiillaka SrAvaka, 334. 

Kubera, 191. 

Kubjaka samsthAno, 13 7. 
Ku^Amalt, 193. 

KulAdhipa, 33. 

Kulapura, 33. 

KumlragrSma, 37. 

Kuinarapfila, 17, 84, 86, 388. 
KamAtapura, 

Knmbeia, King, 56 l 
K nmbha, 368. 

Knna, 18. 

Knpdagrfima, 31,31. 

KupoArika, 160. 

Kunl^ 40, 376,377. 
Kuntbunalba, 56, 313. 

Kunal, 387. 

Kuvetu, MV Knbcra. 

LAbldntarfiya, lu, 183. 

Lldu, 163,197 flT 
Lo^napatra, 196. 

Lakfml, 33, 34, 360, 361. 

Lakfoil pujS, 361. 


lJlla;'T, iSn, 88. 

LaJiiaviataro, 83. 

I.aunps, 350, 353, 366 l 
Lfintaka, 370. 

Latthc, Mr. A. D., 161,191. 
Laughter, 135. 

Laukika mithyStva, 13a 
Lay adbercflta, 66, 145 ff., 188, 
305 fr. 

— twelve vowi of, ^o, 187, 305 ff. 

— twenty-one qualities of, 334. 
Layana pupya, til. 

Le^m, llte great, 68. 

Lmnda, 35 n., 37, 38. 

Lm, 61 n., loa n. 

Leiyfi, the tix, 61,102,105. 
Liberation, the (Mineen stepe to, 
185 ff. 

Life, 95. 

— desmiction of, 50,61,110^ I47, 
333, 333, 337, 330, 338, 339n., 
373, 394 ff.; ftt a/to HirtisA. 

— four objects in, 344 u. 
Lightnbig. 99. 

Lights in Worship, tte Dipa puja. 
Limitation of Possessions, set 
Farigraha vinunapa. 

— of travel, ut Diiivrata pari- 
inSpa. 

— of use, tft Upabboga paribhoga 
pariuiAna. 

Lion, 33. 

Literacy, standard of, 30. 

Literary influence of Jahustn, 18, 
84, 386 ff. 

Literature, 81, 84, 386 ff. 

Lobha, 133 ff., 140, 173, 34J n. 
Lo£a, 16$. 

Lodging, 149. 

Lomssa, 333. 

Lonarti parijApAi, 335. 

Loka, 108. 

LokAi Arya, 80 n. 

Loka bbAvanA, 160. 

Loldintika, 370. 

Lokottara mkhyAtva, 13 1 • 
I>onelincs8 of jaina, 158, 341. 
LodkA SA, 87. 

LodkA sect, 19, 87/. 

Lotus, blue, 57. 

— rea, 53. 

Love, 348. 

Luck, good and bad, 195, soa. 
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Luther, 87. 

Lying, ttt Truth. 

Madhyanu de^avirati, 187. 
Magadha, 8, 10, 13, 40, 41, 136, 

Mfigadbt,4i, 165, 187, 188, 118, 
231, 341, 3S4ff. 

Ma|adhl, Aiddha, m Arddha 
MSgadht. 

MSgaiara, w MargaiTrja.. 
Magavnti, 277. 

MSgha, 81. 
llahAghofa, 368 . 

Mahfi^ri, 73 ff. 

Mahi^a, 199, 300, 340 n. 
Mahil^a, 3 m. 

— Temple of, 75. 

Mahakandlye, 370. 

Mahaniittba, 14. 

MabSpuivfa, rar Sadhu. 
MaMlTtlH>^> ^ Jaina-MahAtAstrl. 
MaUUudra, 268. 

MaUUalT, ttt Nona, 

MahSAukra, 370. 

MahSiutaka, 377. 

Mahivldeha, 113, 170^ 316, 356, 

M^avlm, 8, a II, 31 AT., 56 n., 
jSflf., 6$, 66,67,68,72,79,80,8 j, 
87,101, lit, laon., lain., 136^ 
137 , 143, 143, 144, 148, isi, 
170, 185, 303 , 317, 33$, 333, 
341, a4j, 248, 36 eL 375, 27^ 
378, 386, 391 fT., 398. 

— Urth of, 31 fT. 

— childko^ of, 38 fT. 

— death of, 4a ff. 

— diacipfes of, 4oflL $8 ff. 

— enlightentncDt of, 38 ff. 

~ initialxm of, 31 ff. 

— pTcdocoaaors of, 48 ff 

— previous incarnations of, 45 ff. 

— sermon by, 63 f. 

M&hendra, 3^. 

Mahlyaia, Son. 

Mahoraga, 269. 

Maithona viram^a Tiata, 309. 
Makarasaiikrftnti, 364. 

M8U, ttt Beads, telling of. 

Male diriskm of Jiva, 96,170. 
M&ll (gardener), 350. 

Malliniiha, j 6,131 ff., 376, 313. 


I MaBinStka If, 377. 

M 9 IwL 340, 388. 

' Malyadera, 377. 

Mamaiva, 137, 

Malta, 104. 

Mflnaj^ laof:, 140^2450. 
Manahofa, 96. 

MSnadeva, 80 n. 

Manahparylya jgftna, 33, 68. 
Manahporyiya iBanivaianiya, 
, » 33 . 177. ^ 

Manaica, 7a 

Manaparijfinii, 335 n. 

Mana pimya, 111. 

Manas, set Mana. 

MAnaiuiiga, Son. 

Mana riiaya, t66. 

Map^lDca, King, 17. 

Map^pa 381. 

Map^paicriyA, 196. 

Mandara, Mt, 37. 

Mandira flowers, 33. 

MAndvf. 333. 

MAiigrel, 333. 

MAflidiall Puira, 59^ 

Manogupti, 147, 

MapoMi^ indiyAi Aloetae, 336. 
Mantra, 333. 

Manuscripts, I7. 

Manosya, 97, 105. 

Manotya anupdrvT, 113. 

Manuka Ayn karma, 181. 
Manii;yAyii)|katTna. tttaiavt. 
Manuyya Ayu^ya, t i6i 
Manusya gati, 113, 183. 

MaiAthf, 386, 

MardiiTa, I5X 
MArgaitrya, >62. 

Maiid, 4$, 46, 121 n. 

Marks on images, 250. 

Marriage, 196%, 209. 

MarudeTa, 43. 

Marudetd, 111. 

MArwir, 23a 
Masi, 181. 

MAao, I S3. 

MAtA, 364, 366, 267. 

MatburA, $7, 85, 86, 38a 
Mali mdAiia, 178. 

Mali j^a, 33. 

Mali jflAnAvaraplya, 133,177. 
Matsara, 345 n. 

Matter, ttt Pudga]a. 
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Matthew, St, 297 n. 
Maonagyarasa, 16a. 
Maunfivalambi, 147. 

Maurya dynaity, 10, 70, 85. 
Miyt, 91, lai, J30, 140, Iran., 
> 75 - 

M&yXtnnf^ 

MAyllpratyaylkl airava, 141. 
MOyft iaiya, 246. 

Meditation, 15$, 168. 

Megharatha, S 2 - 
Mela deva,' 366 . 

Mela parifaha, IJI. 

Melaijli Mata, 364. 

Mcniu gods, 27a 
Mera, 347. 

Mercy, 3^f.; Je* also AhlriuS. 
Merit, stt Pnqya. 

Mem, Ml, 3 $. 

Mesarl Baniy^ 33a 
Metal, pixihibition of, I $3, 336 f. 
Miire gunasth^aka, iSo. 
MiirainofiantyB karma, iSo, 187. 

MlthilA, 2 n., 43, 56. 
MlUiyldarianapratyayikl &irava, 

Mithyldariana ^alya, 1310E 
MithyiUva, 130 ff. 

Mithyfttva gniuathanaka, 18$. 
Mithyftrva karma, 174. 

Mithyfttva mohanlya, 130,179,187. 
MitbyStva iaiya, 307. 
Mlthytcvt, 371. 

Miu^Sha jSti, 336. 

Mobile life, 103. 

Mohammedana, 17, iS, 19, 87, 
180, 347. 

Mohanlya karma, 179, 184, 187, 
190 n.' 

MoKfB, 35, 38, 51 ft., 62, 68 ft., 91, 
94,104 IT., Iioff., 139 , 131. 139 i 
143, 160, 161, 163 IT., 169 n.) 

179, 185, 310 , 330 , 331 , 339fr., 
ata, ado, a68,373,393 ff., 309. 
Mofakato, 363, 

Money, is^n., 327, 360. 
Moneylending, 314. 

Monlu, ste Aacetics. 

— the duticE of, tei ff., 33$ ff. 

— the five vows of, 334 ff. 

— the twenty-seven qualities of, 
338. 

Monthly fasts, 359 ff. 


Moon, 33 n., 53, 37a 
Mosquitos, 149. 

Mother Sixth, see Sixth, Mather. 
Motion, 106, 108. 

Mourning, 303, 304. 
Mouth-oi^, 100, 147, 337. 
Mps&vfida, 118, 130. 

MfifAvAda viramana vraia, 207. 
Mriiyu Mabotsavo^ 43 n. 
MQdabidri, 38$. 

Mughal ar^itecturc, 383 f. 
Muhapatl, set Mouth-cloth. 
Mnhurto, 3730. 

MukhapattikS, set Mouth-cloth. 
Mukbt^ri, 384. 

MQlagrantba, the four, 14. 
Mumatl, see Mouth-cloth. 

Muni, 65. 

: Munisnvrata, 57, 377. 

1 Mysore, 9, to, 7on., 385. 

I M ythology, 368 ff. 

N&ga Kumfim, 369. 

Naga tree, 369. 

Nagasena, 80 n. 

NAgila, 37$. 

NaiiaEtrikT Hirava, 143. 
NaifodbikT parryaha, set belom, 
Nai^idhikT paflyaha, 149. 
NaJtHsllkl Sirava, 143 n. 
Nnivedyn piij8,339, 350, 3$I, 3$4, 
S166. 

Najarabhandhl, 365. 

NaiaiHi javuiu, 364. 

NSka iiravn, 139. 

Nakfalra, Son., 370. 

Nfiladiyir, 387. 

Nima karma, Il4ff., 183, 184, 
190 ff. 

NAmaputra, 37. 

NamaskAm potiiya, i> 3 . 

Name, change of, 336. 

— choice of, 37,194. 

Nami, King, 158. 

Naminatha, $7, 313. 

Naming ceremony, 194. 

Kamo arihantaoum, 357. 
Naroottbupam, 338. 

NandAvartta avastika, $6. 
Nandimitra, Son. 

Nandisena, 126. 

Nandi Sutra, 14,177. 

' NapuiiisakaliAga Siddha, 171. 
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Napathtakuveda, I3£, 

Narada tangbe^ 137. 

Narada, 277. 

Naraka, tt* Hell. 

Naraka Ayu karma, 181. 
KarakSyu^ kanna, stt oiavt. 
Narakagati, 134,183. 

NarakByu, 134. 

N&rakI, 97, loj. ^ 

Nis aBrava, see Naka ainiTa. 
Nita, 21911. 

Nita dan, 22. 

NOtaputta, 27 n. 

Natinapipa bboyapa bboi, 237. 
Nature, set Prs^iti. 

Nature (of a thing}, tee BbAvn. 
NavakBra mantra, 234,356. 
Nara Tauva, 169; set aise Catc> 
goriea, the nine. 

Nava Va^, the, 154 > 

Navi dlkfi., 155. 

NBya dan, 22, 31. 

NByaputra, 37 n. 

Nayaafira, 4$. 

NstniiUUba, 17, 56 lu, 57, 110, 
tia. 31J. 

Nepal, 72, 285. 

Neuter dlviaton of jlva, 9b, 170. 
Nl6q(otra, 134. 

NkUna failya, 247. 

NidrB, the five, 134. 

NidrBnidril, 134. 

Nigamha, t 6 . 

Nigo^a, 271,272. 
Nigranihagacfha, see Nlrgrantha. 
NikB^iu karma, 18$. 

Nikajiya, 377 > 

NDaleByB, 103. 

Ninda, 130. 

* Ninety*nbie' Pilgrimage, the, 

Nint^day ceremoniea, 194* 
NlrBvalUL ( 4 - 
Niray&vah, 14. 

Nlrgrantha, jifi, 75, 218. 

Nirjara, 153,163ff.,3l9.240» 308. 
NiriarB bhBvana, 160. 

Ninobbati, I$2. 

Nirmatna, 277. 

Nlrmipa nSmakannaj 11$. 
Nirvipa, 36, 44 i 55 * 7 « »•. 

191, 243 * 

Nir^a, 187. 
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Niryekli, 15,7a 
Nis^lika, 277. 

Nifil )boyanaty 9 ga pratimS, 322. 
Niinha, 14, i4<. 

Niyatibidara GupatthBnaka, 188, 
Noiiva, 78. 

Nojlva scbiam, 78. 

Nokajajm, 13$. 174. 

Non-Jama and mokpa. 343 fT. 
North-eatt comer, 216, 255, 
Nudity, II, 35 ff., 58, 71, 79, 80, 
326. 

Nan, funeral of a, 233 
Nona, 66, 80, an n., 3Uf., 337. 
NyagTodhapariina9<}a& aubs- 
thina, 137. 

Nyaya ichool, 91,94. 

Offering to idols, stt PQjS. 
Officiants in temples, 350 £ 
Oghaniryuti, 14, 

Op, 363. 

Omniscienoe, see Kcvala jUna. 
Organiiation, Jaina geniot for, 
18. 

Orissa, 85, 381. 

Orthodox Jaina, 35 n. 

OsavAk sect, 69^ 

Padakhipa, 357. 

Pa^amapuiii, tot, I 30 n., 165, 
330 ^ 331, 36$ if. 

PadimA, 33i n. 

PaomaldyA, 104. 

PadmanAbh^ 376, 378. 
Padmaprabbu, $2. 

PBdop^amana sonthBto, 168. 
Pabanga, 370W 

Pain, problOT of, ser Suffering. 
Paiiunya, I so S'. 

Paijusapa, 70, 318, 359 
Pakkht, 166. 

PBiBBa Kagara, $0. 

Palevapa, 338, 331. 

PalilfiaS, 78, 236, 284; see aJse 
^atiidljaya- 
Palmiatry, 82, 

Palya of time, $, 103 , 373 n. 
Pampi, set PAvApurl. 

PApapannI, 37a 
PAna punya, Ita 
Panes, 2070. 

Pafl6a AstikBya, 61. 
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Pailia Atiiarm, 305 IT. 

Pafi£a Avrau, I40 ft 
PaMm. nhAvanX, 334. 

Pafi£a Indriya, m Indriya. 
PanfakalySaa pG/a, 353. 

PaiUa mahavrua, Vows, the 

fi»e AsoetM:. 

PaA^ga, 316. 

Pafi^ Poiatn^rara, 141,339,356, 
363 . 

Paji£a samiti, m Samiti. 
PaAcatantra, 366. 

PandlsarS Pilrasanttha, 83. 
Padiendriya Jiva, 97, loi, 104, 
105. 

FaMendi^paimrh, 113. 
PaMindriya, mx PaSAendriya. 
Piodu (A^fixya), Son. 

Pan^uiilfl, 33 n. 

Piniat^<^a, 396 d. 

PaAjca Prabha, 37I. 

Paimavani, (4, 73. 

Pipe, ii6fr., 303 nl 
P&pa, the eighteen kinds of, I (6 if., 
356. 

PipApurl, M PAvapnrt. 

Paper money, 19a 
PApopadefa, 315. 

PaiAgliAu namakarma, 114. 
ParamadhdUnt, 193. 

Paiainabainsa, 8a 
Paraminn, 109^ 

Paramcavara, 174. 

Parameivara, Panda, see PaAda 
Paramcfvara. 

PArannib, 33. 

ParapAkhanda panalaTiisA, 305. 
ParapSkbanda santhana. 305. 
Parapravida nindA, Me NindJL 
PArasnatba Hflis, 38, 56, 168. 
Parigraba, 119. 

Paiigrahatyaga pradmA, 333. 
Parigraiia viramana vrata, 309. 
Paiignibikt Sfiava, 141, 
ParihAraviiuddha dAritro, 155. 
PArjt^Amikl, 177. 

Parisaha, see ParTfaho. 

PaiTfaba, the twenty-two, 148 ff. 
ParitSi^iki oitava, 141. 
Patitbfipa^ikA samiti (samai), 146, 

Pariiament of Religions, 145 a 
Pints, 30 , 347. 


I I*arfyanatba, 8,3I, 33, 35, 41,48, 
I 58 . 59 . 85 . 341. 

PAnvanStha, Mt., see PanuoAtha. 
Partridge, red, S3. 

ParyApUi, 104-a 
ParyAptI nAmakaima, 115. 
PatySpti, 104, 105. 

Paiyusana, see Pajjusana. 

PA);L 6811. 

PAtsia, 112, 369. 

P 8 (a 1 iputra, Council of, It, 16, 
7 »- 

PApsM (AnhilvA^), 83, 287, 388. 
PAjha, 316 . 

Patna, xi, 3i, 281. 

PaftAvalTs, 85. 

Paid, St., 394 n. 

Pausdladarya, 80 n. 

PA\’apaTf or PApA, 43, 43, 45. 
PayannA, the ton, 14. 

PetpiAla, 376. 

Penalties, 307 ff. 

Penance, 155,166. 

Pen^ha, 76. 

Pefda, 385. 

Personality, 397; see also Cha¬ 
racter. 

Pessimism of Jainism, 375. 

Peter, St., 348 n. 

Pbalaj^jS, 339, 351,354. 
Pba]guirl, 375. 

PhikMophy, 89 AT., 133, 131. 

— six schmis of, 90 ff. 

Pilgrimage, 353 n. 

‘ Piilar' edict of Aioka, 85. 
PiAJarApola, tee Panjaripola. 

Pipal tree, ^5, 

PisAda, 3^ 

Place, see Kyetra. 

Plague, 55, 366. 

Planets, loj, 37a 
Points of Compass, auspicious, 
301 , 303, 316, 355. 

PonjapT, 146, 

Popafa Ainaradanda, 3ia 
PopetlAl K. ShAh, 116 a 
Population, Jaina, 3a 
Posadha rrata, 317#”., 319, 359. 
PoyadbopavAsa pratimA, 333. 
Poyaha, see Posadba vrata. 
PosM^oos (of an ascetic), 145 ff. 
—' limitation of, tee I'angraha 
viramana vrata. 
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Posture, tte KAusagge, Sampar- 
yafika, &c. 

Pofila, vjt. 

Potter, 198. 

Ptabhft, 371. 

Prebhava, 69 C 

Prabbavatl (wife of PArfvan&iha), 

— (mother of MalliDatha). 57. 
Prai6aU, 134. 

Pra&iUptB^S, 13^ 

Pradakfipi, 338, my. 

Pradeiaf ic6ft, 163. 

Pradvesiki aitava, t4i. 

Praise worship, 353 ft, 3 SS- 
PtajiSapanA, 14. 

PralfiA part^ha, 151, 

PraUma, the ten, 14. 

Pr&kriC, I $, 84. 388. 

Prakfiti, 91,163. 

Prainida, 163, 188. 

Pnun&da 6iiyS, 314. 

Pramatta Gunasth&naka, 188. 
Pr&aa, 9$, 97I 99, looi, 101,105. 
Prinata, 370^ 

PranAUpAta viramapa rrata, 30 $. 
PrAnAtipArikT Airara, 141. 
PrArabdha, 1850. 

PraBaonaiita, 48. 

Fniasta luodha, 120. 

Piaiaa VyAkarana, 13. 
PratbamAnuyoga, 16. 
Pratikramapa, m Padlkamapuih. 
Pratima, the eleven, 331 ft, 33a 
Pratistbapana samiti, tte P^tbA- 
ps^ikA samiti. 

PrwityakT AArava, 143. 
PrativAiudcva, $6 n., 374^ 
PratyAkhyAnT, 133. 

Pratyeka, 99^ 

Praiyekabuddha Siddha, 17I. 
Pratyeka nAmakarma, 113. 
Prayaga, 40. 

PrAyascitta, laon., 16$. 

Prayer, 131, 343, 393. 

Prayogikt AArava, 143. 

Preaching, 58, 63, 333. 

Preinikt Afrava, 143. 

Pride, 152, 173, 181, 187 ft i tse 
abo Mana. 

Pp4t>iainpi, 4 I> 

PrithivtkAra, tee PnlhrMya. 
PtilhvlkAya, 97 , 9 **i*» *o*i *® 5 ‘ 


Priyadatlisape, 37a 
PriyadarianA, 39. 

Ptooessiom, 3601. 
Pudga|a(PudgUa},9i, 106, leBff., 
I 3 S, lot ft 

Pu<%B)istikAya, 108 It 
PujA, the eight-fold, 263: jjt ube 
WofshijK 

PujAif, 33$; tee edse Officiants. 
Pfliya Befarajt, 305 n. 

PAlIlAga Siddha, lyt. 
PurtainlyAga^iha, w. 

Pondardca, 159, 

Punenaa, 361. 

Punishment of sin, s 68 , 37 1 . 
PunitabbAmi, 43. 

Punya, I to ft, 141, 30I. 

Punya, the fruit of, 113 ft 
Pnnya, the nine, lloft, 301, 
PuphaiteliA, tH PuppofultA. 
PnppatelTA, 14. 

PnpphiyA, I 4 > 

Port, 78. 

Parity, 154; tt* abe Brahma- 

Pamimi, tee Punenu. 
Purapaveda, i^. 

Pftrva (of timeh 51. 

POrva, the burteco, ll, 1$, 73, 
So n., 34(x 
Papkata, 108, 133. 

Pufpadanta, $3. 

PufpatQlikA. 14. 

Puppaka, 14 

Puppa pOjA, 339, 3$!, 354. 

Pyre, mneral, 304. 

uality, Mr Gupa. 
uartelaoeaeness, tte Kleia. 

Raga, tad. 

Rails, 379. 

RAjagph^ 41, 57, 63, 65, 68, 
319. 

Raiaprainiya, 

RAjkor, 163, 104 » aoS"*-* 

34a 

Rajo^o, tee Whisk. 

Raipiit, $1 ff. 

Rubiijll handhana, 300. 

RAkpasa, 369> 

RAma, 18. 

Ramoagar, 2S0. 
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R^abhl, ji. 

RatlwivirfipTi™, J() 

E«ti Amti, 15^ 

Ratna 

Rattupujf^ 

RaLtia T^ayBj tee Ja^ds, tfif 
ChM. 

Ratritlidjaiia. 1yi±^ 
RaufiilLEiiiiy^^ laS. 

Rfliva^, 

R&j'apascoT, 1^. 

KilyaaJ padCkann^iicn, ;z?e, 
Reblith^j*, 3 [ 1,^394- 
R«dectLoiLi, m Rbivanil. 
RcCSflrmritidn ^ £7. 

Rfliacarnafiodi, In*^- 
Reli^oi^ (juc aiid 347 - 

Eic-OKlijiailion, i£j. 

Rapenunce^ i^j. 

R(«alB cf aiii, Gta «igEity-tvD, 

] jiff. 

Rcrattj S 7 | J? 7 . 

HevwcTicc, IW, [?Si 
Rhlroccras, ^4' 

Rijflit CQDductpjv^CoiKluctpRLi^htr 
Rjglit Fak}i, tit Ffijth, Rifhtr 
Right KAiavrledc^p Kaowledgie, 
Right. 

Ri^kuljir 3913- 
Rijypilljka ri'TKr, 

39 Tn 

^^bbadatta, aj, ^Gn. 
^nabbadava, 2a iirj 4 Sf ^ Ij c 1 E , 
iSSpisS, T70, 374, 313. 

^babhanQjri^a uhghenap I 37 j 
Rogn ptrT^ahap l^Ci. 

R<>liB^ptaK 76. 

RohiijT, !i$ n .3 3 J 7 , 

Rotary, 3431 
Rulm, 33 p 3 dS. 

RuIks JT conduct, the iiyc, ttf 
tfijilra. 

RuJea Ibr daliy Lih, Biit, iSS. 

Rilpl Ajivap ]0(^ [cG AC 

Sabak, 3 ba. 

^nbha ttna-^apa, aSi. 
SFVCittB.paTib'a'nL ptatlmj, 333 . 
Sacred thimd, Jl t n, 

S#c 7 ifi(*F ]rw °I, 39s 
Sadh^rai^a, 99, E3S. 


^idhuj 45, ;i flU 65, 93 f t^i loSi 
X ] 3, ] 3 Cj 14j St.f tfly JF. t MS alM! 
AExeticE- 

Shdlivr, stf Naru. 

Sudi aaibBcb^na, 1371 
SiBSfijp 195. 

Ragai-a [ortim£]p 51 d*. 
RjigaiiOpatiiqp T02, 373p 373 n. 
SahaMfjL, 370. 

Saip^'ffhcel n’CTEhip, ilis. 
Sait&vaT^aiia StotiF 3^3. 

^aivs templM, 75. 

Sajhlya Stavajin, ajA- 
^altadUla, 7I1 pxx. 

Sala tree, 30, 

SalA^j 1 x ^3 Id. 

SalalauQQ, 204 □.: FIift, 

^aiatatibA la tba. 

^■rlyaF aj 7 - 

^TTIBp IS7. 

sdS. 

LSoinacatPraitL'a. Ban^biina, 114- 
SamftdhiF pit, iis. 

5 amadLiiEta, a^i, 
aatunsap 39. 

Eaniaka sr SAutaha, 39 p. 
SatnakkL 371. 
SamsntpthodjU&aciF Go n. 
lyRTX1Vit>cpariLp^b[ aiiXLVJl, 343. 

Samarthhlvini, 3,47, 
SamavasaTax^A, 19 E, 

SunavIlyfUiga SCitia, E3. 
SMnaVBga, 3S7. 

SPina7.aj ^G'll.p 37313 . 

SiTPayikai 3 X 5 ff.p 33B, 355. 
Siniayiha earitip, T55. 

SfimSyika pratjoiii, 393, 
SambhavaikSttia, ^E, 313 , 
SambhaiLvEjayaj yo. 

SaipfrdiiithBY^ MS Sanneta Si¬ 
lt li a la. 

SaLTbeta gilthara, 49^ tSi!. 
^miljpthc fivcj ff., n 34 ff., 34 I, 
SATPiRt iiantpidriym Ipe, ppG. 
SatblTiiaiC^, 16^. 
tiaupairycAka^BlriLrOp 43. 
S-iJP}>raL^ 7j 0. 

Sathioni, 341. 

SamaHra bhivana, i;g. 

EarhaSjT, 9G- 
Eart 3 E^titi m Scuakrit. 

^aihsthlnap (he fiva, 137. 
gamudajflld, ]4j. 
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Sainwlravrjayii, 57. 

Siimili'n^tlaj j« Sairmratfl.. 
Sarnutau. 

Saiiivraj'j. (Kin^, ^3., 

SarllVniu, 14^, 3rff, 
-SarhvaTR 'UiATiiii^ I'l^. 

S*ril varan ft tlm, 

Sariivatnart, 166, aan^ 

SiiiivEjf*^ ift Samivesa, 

Samjilt tiriCT^, 345. 

SaiBj'at TJariina, 345. 

Saroyalc Jilftnaj 345. 

SamrjibvaoiallAbLya Lojma, 

IH7, 

Sarnfftlrtva panjnlii, ;g[. 
Saih^aciia, 154. 

LSarb/atSsaiiflyata {innait^ftTVftlra, 
137. 

SaDftlana jkjja, aj±. 
.SanaOrar[3^b.j 1 270. 

EaEVitLis, 1S5 lu 
Sapf^luij aiQb. 

Eanyluiyana, I r4. 

SanifHcna, tliC five, 157, 

S^injAya, gr, 

HafijvalR[ja, la^. 

SaaklL, abj., 

^£ili£Ya< ICO, 

SufilraTACQjya., 151^ 

&ifi|{)ia>T, 67. 

Sa^kliajcavaliB, 376.. 

sdcdbl, 4 d., 90 j 
SaAkL)^ ±43 l 

Sanatrit. ij, J51, a 54j afifi ff. 
£iaiiit£rji][a Paynnn^ C4. 
&anSEiBinp, ] (4. 

Santllftlri Pay^nnftj t4. 

SojitliSdl PorBSC, 3^3, 

SaTithSio, iqS, ricij d±i, 
3SI n., t 33 f sjS. 

Silaijbiltlia^ JSh 
^ilTiiDitbiia, Son. 

Euptabhoji^I Nay a, 91. 

^SrarU. piljilj iAl- 
SilHtflii tCtbuidaf 31 fl. 

Sajayi3 rlvcrj go, 
SaTdliapaTian»ryajafic]iai £7. 

|at£ra, 104- 

SsuTra punya, iiIl 
S arkaia Pcabhii, 2-71. 
SaTTiimbbO-ti, JT^ 


gajvzfStitiya, aiG' 
S^rvattla^cdalia, >7 


Sarv^i^Aff^ aaov 
oQaarjiiidyiiba, ay, 

Sfl^Tfiaiia GprjMrhanoia, cSlfi n, 
^^vas^djina CjTiraCtbSDCii^, Jfidi, 
Stakajr, &7, 

^atakaJc^vokii, 07^, 

Sa[a]c:n[j 27b. 

SatfiiiLkii^ 40. 

^Ka™3aiiI3 H| [I3j 175, 

Satk.!ira doobloe^ 9a 
Satlcftra puE^alia, igi. 

Sarrap p«riACI^ £fio. 

SajCiufijaya, ylipyfl 0., 07,12191, efiS, 
3^3, ajj, abip aKifi: 

Sattfi, ifft. 

Salya, 154. 

Sat^?rt, 175. 

154. 

SaaTlpaTTi, gy, 
tiftntbf. Hi 
^yarnbhiavp^ 70. 

Sayara pubft, Illr 

SayO^k^aa ^fyaath^:ii3p [9b. 
pSriyAlia, IJO. 

Rbhfflrb, thegnu^ is, 7a ff., y^ST, 
S^liunip laL^iJK 
l>brTpl^s, laioa, ICp l^JF. 

-— aufik^oky of, ]L 

— pdtEAArvaldiMi dfp a6i f. 

^ jErdlnf aad Elljdy bfj 240, 
ag£. 

EJcarvflWatfi, 145. 

Sbct^k rue 01, ya, £6 JTj 

— dinErfino^ 3 ^ 33 , 

Jii’-, Sh Jt, iSfln ySjl'P 

I lb, 11 a, I gj, iby, tSS, 190^ 

i97, acifl, 217, 233,aJ3 fif^P 
agbfT, ag0,26b (T., sScn 
«- 

SenpEx, tlio Av'Cj ist IndilyB. 

S^rpEnb, Jit Saskep. 
^4rvaatj[tjd9j ayo. 

^avoilj 34 
SevatLIa fa^he^p, 1^7' 

5«v6iL (ilw numbtr), J94 "^f 
Shaving, ISt Kail, removo] oh 
ShBUs, 327, 

siddliii, 96, 104, loS, 1^9, ] [j Oi, 
caji C39, 133, ]4[, 1^9, 

169 flit 176, 19b fT, iiflj aga, 
ajy, 342 ffi, 354 *r, afil, iyCj 
^ 74 - 

— dlRcbBAt kiiiida ef, C7^ 
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Slddlta crIc™ jw Eatnt- 

vrhecl yforihip. 

Si[3d}iarAm J^^aindia^ I7^d4,a£l£. 
Sit^dliAilE&YA^viiJ^ £c]tl 
SkI d b a nJi ■. fM n. I h n.v tru, ^ j fe, t [l C r}, 3 1 . 
Siddllirthii (Wtikftvrm'E «njsin), 

Si^kirttiR R^Ik $2. 

SjddlijtscTia (Atatya}, S3- 
^jddhasaia Divalent, 7^. 
i^ddliafina, jgi, s^Il 
S iddliaaQi^lj 3i 
Sil:bara, aSc. 

^k^Tjnta, thic- iVftqr, Jij, 

^e^DRXuri, Saff. 

6naj\eiiilj3Ti, ^da^it^^ryn, 84. 

EliUiuUtbriTR , '± I 

STcnnjita^ ao[, 

SIliOuiglTE, 7S □, 

EiJiiilupuifT, SJ. 

Ser, sh f Apa. 

— mulls 
frtaU MfiiS, a&6. 

§£EalttTvllih4j ^ rs. 

SttalAsScamaj 363. 

Sjta paTtfHJia, 1^1 
acthliB, Itflimay ifij. 

-Siva, z £■ 

^hnabbati, 7^ 

^Lvalilajt Maluuaja, 240. 

SlvarajiL, 5^ 

SlitK-day ^CTflinOJlIaa, IflJ. 

Snili, Hother, 37, tfii. 

^lcaT:fdba, lod Of. 

SUmdcr, 13^. 

Sleep, 134, iflS. 

Sloka, 331, 235, ajS, 344j 
^*h 34^' 

SCqeIl [^4, 

StnaupETT, 26^, 

Emrit, fld, 165^ 

Smitli, VcikchT, i£ til, Ej. 

Snakes, 4S, 45^ lOJ. 

SekI^C Kf^fice, 167,209,271;, sBfln. 
Eoka, ij;, 

Stonadandia, iBy. 

^rnadattA, 34. 

Scmji^b, 314. 

SopSiI, 134 ff., 212 fT. 

Swtt^b, iiol 
Soul, itx JTva. 

Soutbera Judia, arokl Leoture of, 

afij. 


SoutlitHi Jjtdla, II teiature cdisSS (Kl 
SpacSj tic Akfl^SaCiltayfl. 

Spa™ MrjiTa, 1 ja 
Spar^endriya, pi 
Sprif F'I’f A jean, [43, 

Srairapa, 3 E L 
Srama^blEljta pratlml^ i.34, 
^ritvata, d^ 3]£)> 25J, 

^ava^, 266, 276, 

Srav^a Be^gijla, yo, 3*3,285, 
a^avinc□dTiyaJ js. 

Si:;Avaa(Tj 42, ^1, fp, 

StS.vik[I, 67, ^ 

Srtnika, 41, lai, 376, 
SKySdiaaoattiB, 34, 313, 

Sit, 23, 2dlr 
^iTJtvi, Jd. 
orTlchanda, |S6- 
SrUatajr, ijg [», 

Sriieialft (city^, ffi. 
sntnSln (£001), dp, 

StTpfljya, fly 11., 333. 

SrTvaCfla SvnSLika, ^3, 

Snjla ajnana, 17EL 
SiuCa jnO.'na, 32, 

$tTJ(a jhAnAvanioLya, 132, 177, 
Srutaltevatlj 72," 

Stambfaa, 2113, 

SLOra^ 37^ 

SttaJing, fft HijneBCJ'. 

Step^ tu RberalJoLij clus ft>ijjte«i, 
J5d, ES^ff 

Stevenaou, fifiT, J,, l^u., 173 n. 
EtlifiiiakavaiT, laff, igy 33, 62, 
d6, 7611,, 7g, By, 1040., [12, 
■iij ■^, l57i ki6j an n., 226 ff, 
339 ^S4it| 360 ff. 

Sdiaoa^ja SQtra, 13. 

StbaniCw KuDiam, 2^ 

STltavaMj ijtt. 

StItAvarA Dnjaka, the, 

SlhAvatk f9- 

SthJri namakatma, 1 ip, 

Stbiti, id3^ 

SlhiiLibltadia, ecl ii, 71 fl; 

Stalk, 130. 

Strtl Etddlia, i7t. 

StrT paTESali2i, r^p. 

Stnvadaj iji 
Study, i67j 3J1. 

SM[sa, 27a, sBo. 

Stylnapdabiji 134. 
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^ubhaAirava, 141. 
gbhadde, 370. 
ubhadevo, 80 n. 

Subhaga niunakanna, 115. 

^abha gandba, 114. 

Subha katma, 139. 

Subhala, 377. 

I ubha Dimakarma, 115. 
ubha rasa, 114. 
ubha ipaiia, 114. 
ubha varpa, ii4« 
ubharihAyo^i, 11$. 

Subhfima, us. 

Substance, iu Dravya. 
Sudamsane, 370. 

SudariIuu^ $& 

Sudhanna, 9, 44 lu, 63-9. 
Sudharmii (god). 370. 
Sudharman, stt Suidbuima. 
Suflfering, )>TOblein of, 390 AT. 

‘ SuATramtto’ loovemeat, 166 n. 
Subaatin, 13 , 74 AT., 8$. 

Suicide, 30, 163, 168, 39611.; stt 
also Santblra 
Sujae, 370. 

3 ukladhy&na, 43, 168, 190; 191, 
343. 

ukIateiyA,’lo4, 343. 
uklayoga^ 343. 

Sukfma, 10$, 138. 
S&kfmanamparaya 6bri(ia, 156. 
SOkfcnasamparAya Guuitha- 
naka, 189. 

SulasS, 67. 

Sulaa& II, 377. 

Sulasa tree, 369. 

SumAdhi, 377. 

Suminase, 37a 
Sumangala, $3. 

Sumatin&tha, 53, 313. 

Sutnitra, $7. 

Sun, 370. 

SunandairAvaka, 376. 
Sundavana, 31 n. 

Supa^lbbadde, 37a 
SupArh'a, 376. 

SnparivanAtha, $3, 313. 
Supemition^ 264 IT. 

Supreme Being, 174, 393. 
Soradeea, 376. 

Surapannati, 14. 

Suriifpa, set KtfhiAw&d. 

Surat, 88. 


Sdtya, 370. 

S<iryapra}napti, 14. 

Snsama, 373, 376. 

Sufaraa Uu^ama, $1, 374. 
SufaiAte Sufama, 373. 

SusImA, $x 
SualhliaaOrl, 7$, 86. 

Sutvara nAm^rma, 11$. 
sacra, 78. 

SutrakptiUiga Sutra, 13, $90., 
«S 4 , <6l. 

Suvarna Kfunota, 369. 
Suridhiniitha, $3, 3iX 
SuyaipuUAga Sutra, 13. 
Sradnyfi^ 167. 

Svahaatiki, 143. 

Svalibga sWba, 171. 

Svarga, 370 AT. 

SvAa^ihvtUa, 06, 104. 

SvBstika, $ 1 , 97, 3 $I, 379. 

Svayambuddha, 378. 
Svayanibuddba Siddba, 171. 
Svayainprabbu, 376. 

^vetAm^ra, 13 IT., 38. 39, 30, 
31 n., 36, 40, 53 IT., », 701, 73, 
74, W, 86, 87, 155, 167, Ite, 
33$ R., 339 IT., 35oir., 260AT., 
381. 

Sweeper-gods, 37a 
Sweeping-brush, 146. 
yidrada, 93. 
yimafarya, 73. 

Syria, 385. 

^ Taijaaa body, sh Taijasaiaitnu 
TaijaaaiaiTra, 114, txA. 

Tama PrabhA, 371 . 

Tamatama PrabhA, 371. 

Tambola ihAptapAiii, 199. 

Tamil, 38611. 

Tandulavai6Arika, 1$. 
TandulaveyAlIA, 1$. 

I TAAkudi, 131 n. 

: Tapa (Tapai), 153,15$, 184,363, 
I 398. 

, Tapagattha, 34 lu, 76 iL, 87,87 n., 
311 , 319 339, 

TArA, 27a 
Tasaottail, 

Taste, 96, 1^ 

Tattva, 6t, 94, I06. 

TattvAithn Sutra, 73. 

Taxila, Son. 
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T«ialeiya, 103, 114. 

Teliigu, 387. 

Temple worehip, 2J0 iT. 

Temples, 22, 381 tf. 

Teukiya, 97, 98, t 03 , 104, 105. 
ThanAnga Sutra, 13. 

Theft, it* Hone^. 

Tbeoeophy. iji. 

Thinarodni, 134. 

Thirct, endurance of, 148. 

Three Jewels, see jewels, the 
three. 

Thunderbolt, 55. 

Tibet, 117. 

Tikkhuto, 316. 

Timbaura tree, 369. 

Time, see K&la. 

Tbne, divisions of, 272. 

Tirtba, the four, 43, 65,170. 
Tlrthahkara, 23 n., 36 n., 33 n., 33, 
43,48, 50 ff., 560., 79, 113 ,113, 
lt6, lain., 123 , i^, 170R., 
178, 190 fr., 303, 31 ^ 317 , 333 , 
33$, 338, 333, 341 ff., 346, 353 S., 
36a, 371, 374, 37s, 380, 285, 
aMn.. 313^^313. 

— Ust of, 51313,313. 

— to come, the twentyfour, 376 ff- 
Ttithankara nAmakarnu, I lo. 
Tirtha Siddba, 17a 
T 1 ruva])uvar, 387. 
Tiryag&yuhl^ma, see TIryaBd 

tyu k^ma. 

Hryak Jimbrik, 370, 

Tir^k lolca, 373. 

Tiryafld, 97,10$. 

Tir^M anupOrvC, 136. 

Tiryailt lyu karma. 181. 

Tir^ 5 £ iyusya, lia 
ThyaM gati, 136, 183. 

.Tolerance, 178. 

Tortoise, 57. 

Touch, 9$. 

Trades, 313 fll 
Tiaining of SUdfaus, 135. 

Trana Ypga, see Yoga, the three. 
Transmigration, 89, I04, 394. 
TiasakSya, 103 , lo$. 

Trass DAmakartna, its. 

Travel, 14$, aitif. 

Treason, 119. 

Treasure honses for books, 87, | 
36i. ’ 


' Trees, the desJre*full3IJing, 181, 
973- 

Tri-indriya, 97, loo, 104. 
Tri-indriya nAma, 136. 

TrimOrti, 31. 

Trinosparsa parlnha, 151. 
TrTndnya, see Tri»indriya. 

[ Triprijta, 46. 

' Triratna, r/v Jewels, the three. 
TfisA parTsaha, 148. 

TrtwA, 23 , 40, 47, 66 n. 

Tlivatur, 18. 

Truth, 118 fll, 153, 154, 307, 3355 
see also Sntya. 

Turmeric, see Kahku. 

Twins, happy, 373 ff. 

TyAga, 1540. 

U6£hvisa namakarma, 114. 
Udadhi Kumaia, 269. 

UdAf, 376. 

Udaya, 18$. 

Udayaprabho, 376. 

Uddhisfa ptatlma, 334. 

Uggahaih riuggAhitotfasI, 336. 
Ui^harii raugg^iinsa abhl* 
hna^aih, 336. 

UHain, 33, 74, 

UTjayinl, see ujiJam. 

Ukanidl Notari, 19S. 

UmAsv'&ti, 73. 

Unbelief 139. 

Ohdagotrn, 113- 
Uni()M stop, the, 189. 

Uno^rT, 164. 

Untmthlulness, see Asatyn. 
Upabhog&ntaraya, 133, 183. 
Upnbhoga paribbogn ponmS^a, 

313 . 

UpiadeiamillA, S3. 

UpadhyUya, 339, 339, 234, 36a. 
Upaghatanima, 1^. 

Upakeia PAttana, 69. 

UpAhga, tho twelve, 13, 64, 73, 
340. 

UpAsaka Uaiiinga, 13, |6, 339. 
Upaiomasahkita, 18& 
UpaiAntamoha Gupa&tbAnaka, 
190. 

Upasarga Hanistotra JCalpa 
SAtra, 70. 

UpasaxD, see ApAsaro. 

Ordhraloka, 272. 
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UsCj (irnlCTiJciti Upablioga 

IpAiibhiDiirEi ‘pu.TLoiii^aj 
pnn^ntiEu 149. 

Utltji^ dic^viraCi^ ]£G- 
Utpiitiitr, [77- 
UtSFiT^a* iSS; ^ 
utBinga MiHftii 14^ 
U[aavpi^iT,3?^> ijfSffi 
UL[[Lr3, 7p. 

U Harjdh j^ayantt, [4,43,62,113,541 
147 [1^ 14S lil, e49ii-> 11^1^1 ^19- 
Uvavilj I3r 

Vaiana balj^ $6. 

Viu^BuskeupCj, 147 

VaiaiVl pllljya, 

VjiiniLfL vltiaya, 

VbdFia paiTsaba, ij!'^ 

VaiijUTnpiki TiirllVai 143, 

Vailaeya aAifCpar^'a, 113. 
Vaiknej^ bpdyn J« Vaitrtya- 
jatlLa. 

VaifcrtyuSaTimj I13, 34^ 
ValnirullliD, id;, if I. 

Vainayitl, 177, 

Vai^fU], il, ji, 41, fifi ii. 

— mv’cmciiMit nfj sa- 
VaJfillltyai a/. 

VaJje^Lka aahooE, 7S, qd, 51, 94, 
Va^ava, 2304 
Vawnntiai^a, Ipi- 
VjiPtariigJ, VcyjwaaT, 
VaiyavBJitaj ilJ?, 

VaijiJl Virata, 3IS. 

Vnzyilv^itya, VaiyUviajoia. 
Vj^runiabhaTiaT^^^ S.uijjtiaya'na, 

\u. 

Va^EHia, Jfl ff, 

VairasrfmE', 7S. 

Vi^lyaUil, 147, 

Val]abni|. I 17, 

V^U, £^3'. 

VSlu I'Rbha, 37I. 

VaaiH, 4Sr 

Vaimaua aaiSudtilAat [37, 
ValLi]x?[ja^ A3. 

Vav^Mpatifcly*, p7, !□!, 104, 

IDJ. 

VanavlsT^aifJiap &> ]L. 

VHT^vyiuibira, 270. 

Viuidzii^ 25;, 

Vaji rtif, sBir 

Vajihidaaa, 14- 


V^[i., Sit Babiys 
VJUjiJyaifiinUi, 2], dc, 

Va.lli[a, 3a. 

Vaiaalya, IJlSfi, 

VajdfiaTn&Tii, aj. 

Van^hamaua (vUlage), 4;, 

Vlinkhilbs, lafi. 

VSaalc^paj sa^, 

VaSLta pari^BJia, ii^, 

1 Vastra paijya, no if 

[ Vatra, 54 , jfrD. 

I VJlsrdevo, Xlu^ 134. 

' VltBudcva, c^iE npic, 374, 

Vasiutiatl, ^ [, 

Vnl-ilpffl^, 54. 

Vamippjya, J4, 5^.0, 

Vatim pa Ilia nail 334, 

VllyuWifttL, 6;. 

Vflyubaya, 97, 99, loa, IC14, [oj, 
Viytl KiJirtaja, 

Vedtt, t 6 , 7 Il 

Vedaniya karaia, 178, lyg, 1A4, 

IW Jlr 

Vufanta achod^ 90, ^r, 

12 [,185 Or 

VftfSiiutistsj Vcdetata sdiwl, 

YfE^Cablc iift, 99, 

Vegetaliauis?!!, sm. 

V^Liya, at Valfaliya. 
VaitunaHta, i 2 &, 2ji, 234 i, 
Vaburan^ 26A. 

Vcyiianlj 1^2. 

Vibhai^ jiUiiiH, 17E; 

VidatUia, 193, 

Videlia, 4D. 

VjilyAidhaira, 66. 

ViilyMt KumirX 369. 

Vjijaya, Wn, 

Vijayi (Afi^alr Bern. 

Vhayi (cMninjf Tti[baJll£tti^)j277. 

VpayitKii 37a 

Viiyi,;?, 

Vitrnjtiaiityaj 77,77 n- 
\ Yiinalan^tha, =^131 
^ ViEinlltiavJiai, 370. 

I Viuay^ idl^ 

I VJ^dhya, 69^ 

Vipilip Siitra, IJ. 

Vipri, J7. 

Vit^i Bfl, 

Vinpasnlr, 3^3. 

Vira^tava., I^L 

Vlr»IliaD> IJ- 
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VirySatarSya karma, 133,183. 
Viakhft^rya. Son. . 

Vifau, 31. 

Vif^tt Aifiryaj Son. 

Vi^udeva, King, 54. 

ViUKaiihft, 30|. 

VWihapaananti, 

Vivilua £ary&, 165. 

Vows, 30, 140 ff., 186. 

— rbo five ascetic, 39 , 155 , >34 ^>1 

141. 

— of taymen, stt Lay*adberenU. 

— advantage of keepiae, asa 

— of Parlvanatha, tne lour, 49. 
Vrata, S05. 

Vrata pratimft, 333. 

Vpddbavftdt, 77. 

Vrlhalkalpa, 14. 

Vrisabhasena, 66. 

Vpttisanl^pa, 164. 
Vyaktamithyatra Gunastbanaka, 
185. 

Vyantara, 105,181, 369. 
Vyavabira Sfltia, 14, 14$. 
Vyavabirika Kil]a, 107 n. 

War^win, at, 83 , laon. 
Wanikring life, 38 36, 149 fif. 

Water, 98, llo, 318. 

Water-jar, 57. 

Waves, 98 n. 

Wedding ceremonies, 198 IT. 
Wheel, 379. 

Wbtak for insects, 337, 355. 
Widows, child, 303. 


Williams, Sir M. Monier, 36. 
Wind, 99. 

Women, 56, 67, lai, 166 fiT., 169^ 
188, 303, 363. 

Woodm buildings, 379. 

Worship, 3$o<r. 

— private, 354. 

— temple, «s Temple-worship. 
Writers, j ulna, 386 lil 

YlUanft parTfaha, s/se Y&MA p. 
YakanI, w. 

Yak^a, 369. 

YAndl pailsaha, 150. 

Yaiobhadra, 70. 

Yofobhadra II, Son. 

Yaioda, 39. 

Yaiodhara, 377. 

Yaioklrtti n&makarma, 115. 
Yaiovatl, 39. 

YathfikbyAta iflritra, 03, 156. 
YathisfitTndeffSniyami, 148. 

Yati, 333. 

Yavatkathika, 163. 

Yenur, 385. 

Yoga, 141, i 63 , 165, 174, 188, 
343. 

— l^tua, 174. 

— saddlnata, 165. 

— ^aslra, 28S. 

— school, 91. 

— the three, 141, 162. 

Young Men’s Associations, 388 n. 

Zoroastrianism, see Parsis. 
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